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INTRODUCTION 

by 

DANIEL DEFOE 1 



"The Duke of Chandos has built a most Magnificent 
Palace, I might say, the Most Magnificent in England. 

"This Palace is so beautiful in its Situation, so Lofty, so 
Majestic the Appearance of it, that a Pen can but ill describe 
it, the Pencil not much better; 'tis only fit to be talked of 
upon the very Spot, when the Building is under View, to be 
considered in all its Parts, 

"Tho* many of the Palaces in Italy are very large fine 
Buildings, yet I venture to say, not Italy itself can show such 
a Building rais'd from the Common Surface, by one private 
Hand, and in so little a time as this: For Canons as I was 
informed, was not three Years a building. . . 

"No Ornament is wanting to make it the finest house in 
England. . . 

"The Great Staircase is the finest by far of any in 
England . . . 

"The Gardens ... are not to be out-done in Engknd. . . 

"The Chapel is a Singularity, not only in its Building, 
and the beauty of its workmanship, but in this also, that 
the Duke maintains there a full choir, and has the Worship 
performed there with the Best Musick, after the manner of 
the Chappel Royal, which is not done in any other Noble 
Man's Chappel in Britain; no not the Prince of Wales's, tho* 
Heir Apparent to the Crown. . . 

"In a Word, no Nobleman in England and very few in 
Europe, lives in greater Splendor, or maintains a Grandeur 
and Magnificence, equal to the Duke of Chandos." 

1 The notes appear at the end of the book, that is on page 284. 



"Up with your God damned hand!" 
Into the yard of the Pelican Inn, in a tattered 
coach, in Newbury, rode Henry, the Duke of 
Chandos. The hostler was beating his wife. 

"Up with your God damned hand!" and the Duke slashed 
the man to the ground. 

The hostler rose up, crouching, taking in the re-action 
like a lasso. 

Silence strained like a taut wire out in the crowd. 

Riley, the Duke's coachman, leapt out. This is what he 
lived for. The Duke held him back. 

The hostler lurched, his eyes narrowed, he microscopi 
cally calculated the Duke. 

Then the silence became aggressive. It thickened till the 
yard air became piled tightly with blocks and stoppers of it. 

The seconds passed on. Leaves turned somersaults in the 
yard. The clocks of Newbury debated twelve. A bird, air- 
skating, dived down. A titter of wind sent a spiral of dust 
creeping panic-stricken along by the wall. 

The whistling of the hostler's whip still flushed barbs 
through the veins of the Duke: 

"Will you stop it now?" he shouted. 

"She's a no good bitch. An' the law gives me the right 
to beat her. . ." 

"Will you stop it now?" re-shouted the Duke. 

"Silence." 

The hostler held his crouch. 

Then: opening his ham hands and letting them fall as if 
he had no further use for them: as if spilling out all his 
emotion: just once he shrugged his shoulders; "Ugh . . .s 
. . .poo!! The bitchy slice of alley-meat. I'll learn her the 
stable later!" And, drunk, he went through the crowd like 
a white ball going through a snooker pack. 

Then a slight creature, erect in spite of her beating, with 
satin black hair cushioning down to her shoulders, stirred 
by the side of the Duke. 

"Thank you," she said. - 
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The Duke said nothing. He breathed out, letting his 
stoppered up emotion run away. Then he stared round at 
the two ice blue eyes and said: 

"Don't thank me, please. What's your name?" 
"Anne," she said. "Or Anna. I prefer Anne. . ." 
"Well Anne/' said the Duke, "the very best of luck to 
you. Yes! . . . the very best of luck ... at least! " 



"Wife for sale! Wife for sale! Come to the auction 
beginning now . . . Hie! Wife for sale! Wife for 
sale! . . ." 
A drunken voice was singing out below. 

"Five foot three of bitch's flesh. Who'll buy? Five 
pounds. A pound a foot Anyone gi' me .5? Fve fed 'er 
prime: someone now . . . who? ... 'ic ... HOW MUCH?" 

The Duke could see nothing from his window. He 
called for his coachman. Then stepped out without waiting, 
meeting Riley on the steps. 

"Sellin' that there petticoat what you 'elped just now . . . 
Hoffering 'er for auction. Ripe bit o' 'anky spanky she is 
too, blin' O'Reilly! Seems a shime. . ." 

"Who's selling her?" 

"Himself what was whippin' 'er." 

Chandos went outside and there was the auction. Mouths 
agape, lips a-leer. Faces at the fences, faces at the windows, 
and faces in a circle all around. 

The young woman was there. In the middle, standing 
still. More girl than woman. 

"I'll give you zo to stop all this," said the Duke going 
quietly to the auctioneer. 

"Twenty pounds!! Sold! to 'is Grace Lord Cheese Toff 
passin' thru'." The hostler flickered with his hand as if 
'take her, she's yours.' He still .ranted on, and again the 
Duke, more wildly said: 

"I said I would give you 20 to stop all this! immediately! 
You had better come inside where I can give it to you." 

Shouting with bravado, as if calling on the world to see 
how well he fared . . . c The poxy strumpet!' he slowly 
followed the Duke into the tiny room inside. Inside the man 
became more obsequious and bowed his head. 

"Are you serious?" asked the Duke. 

"She's a bit of no good meat your Grace. You can 'ave 
'er. . ." 

"I was offering you 2.0 to stop all this," 

"You can 'ave 'er! You can 'ave 'er! I've tried to break 
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'er in but she won't be broke. She's a no good'n, take 'er 
yer can, and I'll take my twenty sovereigns. , ." 

The Duke asked to see the hostler's wife alone. 

Anne came in after the hostler himself had left. 

"Anne if I might call you so " said the Duke. "This 
is the most extraordinary thing in the world: your husband 
Jefferies he is your husband . . .?" 

"Yes," said Anne. 

"... is suggesting I should give him 20, and then . . . 
and then it seems, I should, somehow as it were take you 
away." 

There was a pause. 

"You know nothing about me," said the Duke, "and I 
know nothing about you. I certainly don't want to know any 
thing about you I mean . . . ask any questions. At least . . . 
only one . . . and that a simple one . . . you see you know 
nothing about me ... if you ... if you do come . . . come 
away as it were . . . you shall be happy. How, in what way, 
how can I say? I am one of the lucky ones, I have the power, 
shall I ... how shall I say? . . . the means, do you under 
stand? so that you can do what you like. If you want to 
drink tea all day, play the spinet, sing, work, anything ... if 
you come with me, you can ask simply what you would like 
to do, and you can do it, in a town or in the country; live 
your life, or sleep your life, play your life or learn your life; 
simply what you will. I cannot expect you to come, I do 
not even ask you: I am indeed . . . but passing through. I 
live in London, and at a house called Canons in Middlesex, 
and in an old Abbey called Keynsham, in Somerset; I live 
in very many places but I don't Hve here. You can of course 
always come back here if you aren't happy. You must of 
course do what you like. So my question is ... 

"... Anne, will you come?" 

"Yes." 



Away, away: out of one life and into another, out 
of one world and into another, out of Newbury 
and up to London: to London, to London. 
Away! away! 

The coach is ready, the horses are stamping, champing 
the ground with haste to be off; the yard is empty, now 
no one is ogling . . . quietly, quietly, she steals inside ... so 
soft! so downy! . . . into the corner, a-tremor, a-dreaming. 
Away! away! 

The coach pulls out, past the square-towered church, 
past the columned guildhall, past the old market place, over 
the Kennet and up by the weavers. No one knows what 
that coach is hiding and who could have guessed it yester 
day? 

Past the wheelwrights, the curriers, the tapestry dyers, 
the throwsters, the bleachers and the knife grinders, the 
spinners, the pedlars, the carriers of water; the coopers, the 
beetlers, the shuttler John Merrilies, the glass blower 
Joseph. . . Sitting back in the corner, so no one shall see 
her. . . 

Past Jack of Newbury's Leaning House, along by the 
Kennet and on up the hill. Greenham Mill and the last 
timbered houses; Redfield now and Ham Mill too; Chapel 
Green and Pidgeon Farm, they're up on the road to Sil- 
chester. 

A sudden curve, and a clear-cut view, back the long plain 
to Newbury. The brown ploughed fields like corduroy 
breeches, a single farm and a village church, couched in a 
cushion in the Berkshire hills. Away! Away! 

A diligence passed: a four horse coach. The spider-etched 
trees against the sky. The December clouds and the winter 
sun lending light but no warmth to the road and bare lanes. 

At Thatcham Bolingbroke is living. 

At Dunster Park Sir Alan Crofts is living. 

At Calcott Green Rudolf Lean is living. 

But the Duke will see nobody today. 

Past Bucklebury Slade and Bucklebury Common. 
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"What is London like?" asked Anne. 
"London? It's a universe," said the Duke. "One million 
people and I doubt if ten thousand are worthy. Coiners, 
thieves, cheats, beggars, publicans, rakes, river pilferers, 
the gin riddled, the ale riddled ... so unworthy Anne. Yet 
how lovable if one is just sensibly careful. How can I 
describe the place? There's our new Cathedral St. Paul's, 
ankle-deep in little houses round like little boxes placed all 
pierced with tiny holes that serve as windows. There's many 
a hundred churches there, pricking their great steeples into 
the underside of heaven. There's London Bridge, a town 
on stilts, eaten up and in and out by history, built six 
hundred years ago, so tumbling down the houses have fallen 
against each other and blotted out the sky. One bargeman 
is drowned there every day from all the dangers, and the 
four-storied houses, the churches, that Tudor marvel Non 
such House, must all be razed soon or they will fall and bury 
them and theirs. Holbein lived on the Bridge; Hogarth 
lived under it; battles were fought, lost and won there; 
two fires began at different ends and caught three thousand 
people in the middle, and burnt or, drowned them all. 
Reeking with history it is, beloved, worm ridden and tumb 
ling down. Away to the new bridge they are finishing at 
Westminster . . . and all the way between a myriad, a verit 
able sea of barges: hay barges, beer barges, private barges, 
public barges, coach barges, the King's barge, ornate and 
stately, clewed up; then a shoal of ships, careened on the 
banks waiting to be cleaned, a forestry of masts and a spider 
web of rigging. The two cities of Westminster and London 
are fast becoming one: only Trajan's Rome was ever 
larger than our London now. Greedy, gaping out, West 
minster is already clutching hands with Chelsea, and Maryle- 
bone is in St. Giles' garden. 

"At Ranelagh we break our fast, at the Pantheon we 
dine: on the lawns at Vauxhall we exchange pleasantries 
and take our supper there before the show. 

"By day the merry Adelphi is so full you'd think the 
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flies had taken it. The clerks, the flashers, the orderlies, 
the chairmen, the ushers, the coachmen, the dunners, the 
puffs, the crowpees, the commissioners, the squibs, the 
attorneys . . . there are two thousand pedlars in London, 
two thousand strolling minstrels, two thousand ballad 
singers, two thousand Itinerant Jews and two thousand 
acrobats and bear or monkey keepers; three thousand coffee 
houses, seventeen thousand gin parlours and public houses, 
the noise? hell has less Anne: though heaven it is, for it is 
singing in the blood. Theatres and actors, apple women, 
flower women, fly coaches, stage coaches, narrow ways 
and cobbled ways, wheelwrights and throwsters, furriers 
and curriers, warpers and winders, spinners and alchemists, 
swadlers and jarkmen, glimmerers and maunders, whip- 
jacks and linkboys, glimjacks and hookers, the Bow Street 
Runners there, Henry Fielding's constables there, prisoners 
and corn-grinders, wig-makers, bleachers, kites in the parks, 
boys bowling hoops, little girls with dolls in go-carts, 
emporiums and marts, cows in the Strand and sheep in 
Whitehall; ribbon pedlars, oyster sellers, a spot in West 
minster with fgurteen gaming houses within the space of 
two hundred yards . . . yes, bad it is ... yet good it is. 
Heartless . . . yet heartful. Tearful . . . yet merry-making. 
More life than sleep there; throbbing, bustling, vital and 
yet ... believe me, lazy too. Contradictions there. The 
worst and the best: vicious and lovable: a universe Anne 
. . . strange to be taking someone to London. There's a 
great deal of beauty there; joy too: I doubt whether anyone 
ever goes there without coming away full of a host of, a 
ghost of, a head crammed with memories. How will you 
like it Anne?" 

"I think I will dream," said Anne. 

Through the pleasant vales of Berkshire, through 
Midgham Marsh and Beenham, through Padworth Mills 
and Upton. 

Silchester? The amphitheatre there was built by Con- 
stantine the Great. Horses are drinking in the puddles now, 
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while the cows are chewing grass out o the chinks in the 
Roman walls. 

The Kennet River still runs by them, escorting Anne to 
Reading. Why she was never even in a coach before! 

There's Paulet Wright leaving Englefield House! The 
Duke, terrified, shouts, "Drive on Riley! Drive on, don't 
stop at all!" Riley takes the coach past. The Duke will say he 
was asleep. 

Bradfield Monastery built by King Ina. 

To Reading, to London, away, away. 

"Oh I am sorry: are you hungry?" asked the Duke. 

"No," said Anne. 

"We should keep going if we can 'til night-fall," said 
the Duke. "It falls at half past four these days. Oh nonsense! 
If you are hungry, of course we can stop; immediately. . . " 

"I'm not hungry, thank you," said Anne. . . 

Anne's face was a mystery. Where was the brute and 
the poverty? It could have been the face of a young aristo 
crat bred in the country. It was neither peasant nor yet 
towny. It was neither buxom nor girlish as the peasant 
can be, nor was it boudoir nor grown up as in the town. 
This it had from the peasant: that it was simple and clear 
and held no affectation. This it had from the town: that it 
was not coarse, not brute. It was a face of contradictions: 
it was girlish yet sophisticated; it was simple, yet deep . . . 
clear-deep; it was almost cultured, yet neither musty nor 
darkened with learning; it was keen, but not wise: its beauty 
was open and had never played with the poses of beauty. 
The Duke could only think of two things: that it was as 
straightforward as every face ought to be and none were, 
and that it was he could only think of the word 'clean'. 

Her eyes were out of the blue skies of Arabia and her 
hair was ebony dipped in silk. 

Never in all her life even in a coach before. 
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Look out! What's this, a sand trap? Gaping 
inches from yawning ditches. Steady, steady! 
A five foot deep rut and they at the edge: the 
razor edge. And all downhill in the fading light. 
"Keep the horses going. Open them out to a gallop. It's 
the only chance!" The Duke kept roaring; and Riley kept 
struggling mightily to bring the carriage to the centre as 
the horses rushed out into a gallop. Ten yards. Twenty. 
Thirty. Will it never end? This must be the longest skid 
in history. 

"Keep them at it! Faster! Faster!" roared the Duke. 
All downhill in endless gravel; tottering outwards, tottering 
inwards, swerving, round a bend, straighter now, into the 
open, easier . . . easier. . . Pheel! And Riley brought the 
horses to a standstill. 

"Suffering catfish!" 

"You did weU Riley! You did well!" And the Duke 
jumped out. 

"Puttin' them brakes on at the top," said the coachman, 
"was like them lovers in that field with the cows, every 
time *e puts 'is coat darn, it slips!" 

"I say, your nose is bleeding," said the Duke. 

"Nah! that's not from this yer Grice. That's back at 
that there Pelikin. Fm writin' on the walls that Pelikin's 
always *as large bills, an' in comes six of them grooms 
man mountains they's was. . ." 

"Hi-i-i there!" a voice bellowed from the gloaming. 

A highwayman! The Duke grabbed for his pistol. And 
Riley flashed round. 

"A friend! A friend!" bellowed the voice. "Is this the 
Duke of Chandos' carriage?" 

"A pox on my friends!" said the Duke quietly. "Who 
goes there?" he roared to the gloaming. 

"Is that my Lord the Duke?" bellowed a stentorian 
voice. "Oh well met sir! well met!" 

A man tall enough and tough enough, and square and 
finely framed enough, to have been Atlas himself, all smiles 
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and strength and vigour, came rushing forward, dressed 
like an unmade bed, waving his arms and jumping clear 
of two potholes at a time. He seized the Duke's hand, 
crushed it to pulp, and returned it useless to its owner. 

"Blackwell!" cried the Duke. 

"Doctor Alexander Blackwell! At your service! Just 
got the better of two of your highwaymen. They got my 
horse but I got their money!" He rattled a fat pouch. 

"I thought you were in Sweden." 

"I was. Satan djavlar! And I will be back there when 
the moon is full in the heavens. Just came over to see my 
dear Elizabeth. For boveln! but this is well met sir!" 

"I thought you were a highwayman or, if not, Edward 
Bower. He lives just over there," said the Duke. 

"Ha! ha! ha! Fan anamma! That limpid mandrille! 
Damme sir, no. Damme sir, No!" 

"I have a lady with me," said the Duke quietly. 

"Gad's life on it! of course you have! but couldn't you 
drive me into Reading? I am sore from knocking teeth out. 
And I'm late for my Eliza. I'll be ashamed to look the 
clock in the face in another hour." 

The Duke sighed. Blackwell in his intentions was 
faultless, yet as sudden and as unexpected as lightning; 
and a centipede of a man for putting his foot in it. 

But the Duke said: "May I introduce you? Anne don't 
get out here is the best of men, Doctor Alexander Black- 
well. Blackwell, come in from the other side." 

"Proud, to be sure, Lady Anne . . . Anne? . . . Anne. 
Sorry to rush in like this. Had a scrap. Nearly never saw 
my wife again. Ha! ha! ha! all this way from Stockholm to 
clutter up Berkshire soil! For bo vein! I say, that is good!" 
All he ever said ended with exclamation marks. In fact he 
was an exclamation mark himself. A very big fat one. 

Anne sat quietly like an image in a nook, and the Duke 
must trust to the darkness to hide her features. 

The Doctor went round the coach. 

"Hay! Riley!" he yelled. 
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" 'ay! yerself sir," answered the coachman. 

"Not 'ay, 'hay' my young spark! The Swedes say it you 
know," roared back the Doctor. 

"Like that there 'arrison I suppose like what my sister 
Agatha married, " reflected Riley. " 'e sez a haitch an* a 
hay, a ha ha, a hi an' a hess, a hoe an' a hen, is a narrison. 
So I suppose an nay his a' ay, though it sounds contrarey 
to me. Shall we drive on your Grice?" 

"We will indeed," said the Duke getting back to his 
seat. 

"And here's regards to you from the Swedish people," 
roared the Doctor and tossed the coachman a golden guinea. 

"Them's good people surely an' it's their good 'ealth 
I'll be raisin' my pot to to-night ... ale pot." And Riley 
climbed up too, whistling away with all shrill and no soft 
ness. 

Even sitting in his corner Blackwell looked as if he were 
walking around. Never a man so restless: he lived each 
moment like an emergency and even waited in a hurry. 
"Ha! ha! ha!" He cushioned his words in between loud 
laughter and when he laughed, all of him had a good time. 
He was a human bee for buzzing, and could be as eloquent 
as an advertisement for Bath's waters. 

"The man who laid out Canons," the Duke managed to 
break in to Anne. "A Doctor, our best expert on herbs, 
and he blandly comes to Canons and lays out an estate like 
a genius. A remarkable man I assure you." 

"Not a krone to my name," said the restless traveller to 
Anne. "Bankrupt. You don't know my story? I'll tell you. 
Ha! ha! ha! Hay! I love telling. Why, I ran away with 
Elizabeth from Aberdeen and practised with a printer. 
Liked it see, ha! ha! set up on my own in the Strand. Ah! 
proud we were, my Elizabeth and I! Then they took me off 
to Westminster Hall to Court for practising without being 
apprenticed!! Ruined me they did! satan djavlar! Thrown 
in gaol I was for nigh two years! That's when my Elizabeth 
was great. Never a woman like her for making molehills 



out of mountains! Hal Eliza! I'll see her soon. What a 
moment! the angels and ministers of grace anoint it! She 
wrote The Curious Herbal: five hundred cuts of the most 
useful plants which are used in the Practice of Physick 
engraved on Copper Plates after Drawings taken from the 
Life'. That she did! I wrote the text in five languages in 
prison. Got me out it did! I'd have been there still and that 
a quarter of a century ago. That I would! I'm fifty you 
know! Fifty, Henry my young calf! Thieving years, and that, 
eh? ... Then the Duke's father ... Ah Henry, I heard. . ." 

"Yes, yes," said the Duke. "Three months ago. My 
father died in August." 

<C I am sorry!" said the Doctor. "What a benefactor! what 
a patron! The Grand and Princely Chandos' they called 
him! One of the great, that he was: oh never a title more 
rightly earned! He took me down to Canons, Lady Anne 
. . . ? er, Anne: gave me the work of supervising the arrange 
ment of the grounds. When my Elizabeth published her 
toil another engraver copied and published the drawings. 
I took him to court then: won: so one who had ruined me 
tasted prison. Chort s'neem! Ha, ha! I studied Physick 
then. I saved the King of Sweden's life. Sweden has taken 
me in like a lost child and even given me a doctor's degree. 
I drained Sweden. You might have heard? Ha! thousands 
employed. I must take Elizabeth to Sweden when I am 
more settled. Ha! Life rolls on, eh, Chandos? And you 
have never been to Canons, Lady er Anne . . .?" 

"No, no, she hasn't," said the Duke. "She will of 
course." 

"No I haven't been to Canons," said Anne. 

"It's uncanny," said the Duke. "When you stand at 
the house and see the vistas the house is built on a mound 
and the vistas have a ... well, like a bit of God's heaven. 
The three lakes stand still in a dream there, the trees and 
verdure and all planned by our fine friend here why 
even Mr. Handel says the trees are unsurpassed in Germany 
or Italy, in Europe anywhere." 
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"Did Mr. Handel say that?" asked the Doctor. 

"Yes. And he said to me only last year, I come to play 
the organ, and I zee the trees: or I come to zee the trees 
and I play the organ.' " 

To World's End, to Honey End, to Peg's Green and 
Reading. The Kennet River now asleep, but tomorrow 
it will rise again and run to join the Thames. The horses 
trotting on. The night veiling down. 



At Reading the Duke decided he would put off 
Blackwell, then continue with Anne to the 
'Emperor of China' three miles out. But the 
Doctor was not so easily disposed of. His in 
juries were slight, and he said he could not desert his friends 
on a dark night; they might stand in need of his strong 
arm. 

So the Duke stopped the carriage at an apothecary's 
he knew, said he would take the Doctor in and they would 
see whether or not he should continue; Riley should drive 
Anne on to the 'Load of Mischief and they should join 
them in an hour. 

Night had come. The moon hung out an eyelash, the 
stars sent out cold diamonds, and they all stood pinned up 
on a cupola of black velvet. 

"Don't worry," whispered the Duke to Anne, as the 
men jumped out. "Get warm and get any food you might 
fancy; Riley will see to you well, and we'll be with you soon 
at least, I will." 

And to Riley he said, "An extra guinea on your wages 
if she's in the coach ready to leave a few minutes before the 
hour. . ." 

And through narrow streets to the warm 'Load of 
Mischief the coach jolted on. 

Riley had her put in a private room with a fire. She re 
fused anything to eat and the chambermaid said leaving, 
"Oh la! An' I dare say our food's not good enough for 
un? It's too good, an' that it is, fer arrow a one like you!" 
and she slammed the door. 

Then Riley came in with some steaming hot punch. 

"Now take this my rosebud, it'll warm yer it will." 

<CT )3 

"Don't T me missy, jist try a sip, there yer are! ain't it 
grand?" 

And she did try a sip. 

He had stolen some flowers in flower pots from other 
rooms and brought them to cheer her room up. He had 
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brought a little snack. Thdphe took her wrap and warmed 
it up by the fire. He gave her a smile which cracked a 
crevice in the sun. "Cheer up little rosebud! now don't 
yer worry nuffinh Yer Grice is a good sort an' 'e'll see yer 
right. But if 'e sez jer wan' Lunnun, don't say Lunnun 'cos 
that there Mrs. Bladen what 'e's got at St. James' freezes 
yer she do, walks in yer sleep she do ... I 'ad a nightmare 
once what Ma Bladen wakes me up and 'as a bloomin' row 
with me an' blind if she don't come in an' wake me up an' 
'as a bloomin' row with me! Then there's that there 
Marquisa what 'e's mad on, she's near there too. Nah; 
go art to Canons missy. They're all tops there; then there's 
the dairy ... or the 'Chandos Arms', I could get yer there 
easy, an' I'm there an' I'll 'elp yer 'cos yer sending my 'eart 
off like a woodpecker a'ready, see? There's sport there too! 
Yer never been to Lunnun missy? . . . 'ere 'ave some punch, 
it'll warm the cockles of yer! An' a smack o' food!" 

"No, I've never been to London," said Anne. 

"Say I, yer've got nice ankles, say I. Let's 'ave a little 
peep eh?" 

"Er, no. . ." 

"Ah that's all right missy, lots o' time. Nah just look 'ere 
my little lily flower, I won't say what's good fer yer missy, 
but just you follow my eyes. . ." 

And his two gre^t fish eyes described an arc and fell again 
on the hot punch and the snack of food. 

"No really, thatfk you, Mr. Riley, no more: you're very 
kind, but. .." 

"That's all right my little 'eart throb. That's what we're 
livin' for ain't it? A little kindness don't cost much, that's 
what I tells. Now. . ." 

"You are very kind," put in Anne. "But I wonder Mr. 
Riley if you would let me be alone a little." 

"Oh I unnerstan'. Yer wants to somethin' eh? Won't 
give yer 'eart break a little peep eh?" 

And it was her breasts which were setting snakes loose 
in his spine. 
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"Please . . ." begged Anne. 

And Riley left hoping she wasn't an uppish hussy, be 
cause she had nothing to be uppish about, and she was ripe 
. . . that she was. . . He gave her an ocean smile which lit 
the world and did her good. 




"Are we all fixed?" said the Duke returning 
having failed to shake himself free of Blackwell, 
who had clung as obstinately as a cobweb. Anne 
was in the coach, quiet as a sun-dial. 

"Hay! you Riley! Ha! ha!" called the unshakable Atlas. 
"Is it going to be cold? Not cold like Sweden eh Riley? 
But you'd like it there, they house so well they are warm 
on the coldest night." 

"So'm I sir," said Riley. "I always sez a man should git 
in bed with all 'is cloves on and tike 'em off as 'e gits uncold. 
I does." 

And they climbed to their places. 

"Ha! Riley was with your father that time he got attacked 
by highwaymen out by Canons. The pair of them chased 
those brigands to Paddington Green where they caught 
one who ended at Tyburn. And the next time. . ." 

"A dark night with a young lady are not the best con 
ditions for reminiscing about highwaymen," broke in the 
Duke. 

"Ha! right again! sorry I'm sure. Only it was after that 
second time that I met Mr. Daniel Defoe at Canons. I 
showed him the grounds myself. Ha! he had just been in 
the stocks ... I can mention the stocks Chandos . . .?" 

"Of course," said the Duke. 

"No offence I'm sure. Ha! how he was frightened! He 
wrote 'The Shortest Way with the Dissenters* which the 
High Church delightedly embraced, then someone pointed 
out the irony behind it and they fined Defoe, imprisoned 
him and three times stood him in the pillory. Ha! he was 
frightened. But the crowds who pelted abuse and cabbages 
and eggs at everyone else came along . . . and drank his 
health! You son of a sea-going rum-scutch, fan anamma, 
yes, drank his health! sang choruses that he would not be 
sad, begged him write more . . . and barnacles in my blood! 
he wrote * A Hymn to the Pillory!' on the spotl They tossed 
him refreshment: by Jupiter, the first in four years they 
hadn't pelted unmercifully! ... by my bantam he'd have 



died and totted in Newgate, that he would, if his opponent, 
not supporter diddle and shame us Chandos Harley! 
hadn't bought him out. O-i-i-i-eeeeeda! Ihi! Hi! that was 
the very same day your father, with Sir Isaac Newton with 
him, heard of those three hundred distressed labourers 
marching from the North demanding better conditions and 
he invited any who were hungry to visit him at Canons. He 
gave them all zs. 6d. and a 6d. loaf each. Hal Hi! And ..." 

And the Duke of Chandos saw as the carriage rumbled 
past ... a man as thin as a nerve, as gaunt as a totem pole, 
and so tall that he never stopped as far as man could see, 
come out from behind some bushes where a little fire burnt, 
empty something which looked like a pot and go back in 
again: as graceful as the dip of a reed: he was almost the 
longest branch on the English aristocratic tree, Long Lord 
Jeremy, the 9th Earl of Luxton, Stanton himself! Chandos 
could not believe it. But again he came out and again he 
went back: with not one turn in their direction, thank good 
ness . . . though if the Duke would give a 1,000 rather 
than snub Blackwell, he would give a thousand lives rather 
than snub Stanton: because whenever he talked of his 
friends he thought only of Jeremy; when an Italian had asked 
him 'tell me, how are the English?' and he had said, "you 
need not trouble about the majority, but if you do ever meet 
a great one, he will be the finest man in the world,' he was 
only thinking of Jeremy. . . 

The coach slipped past. Stanton hadn't noticed it. 

"By all the Ministers of Grace! Why! there's my fine 
Lord Stanton!" roared Blackwell. 

"Where?" said the Duke flashing forward. 

The two men jumped out from the coach. 

"Egad and that's a most extraordinary thing," said a 
slow voice from somewhere up in the sky, as the men drew 
its attention to their presence. "My horse went lame last 
night, so I thought I'd let it rest, and I have only just woken 
up. Oons I don't know if I have slept a minute or twenty- 
four hours. But my horse is not here, by Godfrey, so I 
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suppose h*s twenty-four hours. I er, was making some 
food. I have a fire inside." 

There was the little fire behind two trees. 

"You better come along with us," said Blackwell. 

"May I?" asked Stanton of Chandos. 

"My heavens yes! what are you talking about?" 

"Lud and that's most extraordinarily kind, I think I will. 
By the way have you seen Elizabeth Lyon?" 

"Edgworth Bess, the prostitute?" asked Blackwell. 

"Edgware Bess, or Edgworth Bess, or Mistress Lyon. 
Didn't you see her?" 

"No." 

"Extraordinary," pursued Stanton. "She was here a 
minute ago. Said she had a hide-out near here but was 
getting to London. She was a little drunk. I had some 
food with her," said Stanton with a wry twinkle. "Cooked 
it myself, right here." 

"Be fobb'd i faithl ha! I'd rather break bread with the 
devil," roared the Doctor. 

"Egad and if the devil was a woman, so would I," said 
the serpent of a Stanton. "But if a man, I'd stick to Edg 
worth Bess. But come Blackwell, she was lame. I helped 
her, and must admit I feel rather proud about it." 

"The black hearted whore more likely to rob you of 
your purse." 

"Oh why this cauld clatter of Scotch morality?" said 
Stanton. "Are you barnacled too? Why, if it's true you are 
a Godly man, where's your charity?" 

"Godly I am too. That's why I'd not be out helping 
devils." 

"Devils ...?... Poor devils." said Stanton. 

And as they reached the coach Long Lord Jeremy added: 
"You know Chandos, I caught a sight of those long eye 
lashes of hers in the light of the fire, and they swept the 
cobwebs right out of my heart." 

"The best man this world holds, Anne," said the Duke. 
"Jeremy, this is Anne." . 
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"Oh, is there a lady here?" said Stanton. "Dear heart 
but this is marvellous!" 

Stanton was a man all men liked to be with, but none 
praised. He was a butt for wits: he was something to talk 
about, to ridicule: men sought his company, but never 
admitted doing so; they enjoyed him, then mildly tittered 
behind his back after he had gone. 

Thus, with men. With women it was different. They 
not only sought him, devoured him and never refused him, 
but they even admitted it. 

Stanton lived hopelessly oblivious of any effect he caused 
on any species: because he was one of those who didn't 
live, but dreamed. The King had barred him the palace 
gates. Three times he had invited him only for him to 
arrive to see the last guest leaving. He had never been 
punctual for anything and was even three days late for his 
wedding. He was never anywhere he should be, and was 
to be found in the most outrageous places. He had a simple 
honesty which was adjudged stupidity and like all honest 
men was quite unable to grasp that others were 
not. 

When the coach had been going some five minutes 
Stanton suddenly asked: "You are not going to London 
are you?" 

"Yes," said Chandos. 

"Extraordinary: and I was going the other way. I 
thought I'd go to Somerset to see Lady Stantoti." 

"Why go in December?" asked Blackwell. 

"Oh I meant to go earlier. I just didn't get there some 
how. But what about you? Aren't you supposed to be 
in Sweden, or where was it?" Stanton was craning forward 
all the time, looking out of the window, when suddenly he 
cried "There she is! Miss Lyon!" 

"Kristus! you are not asking her in here?" cried Black- 
well. 

"She's lame, she can't walk properly," said Stanton, 
and was shouting out for the coach to stop. 
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"Oh Chandos! Chandosl" appealed Blackwell. "This 
. . . and the lady. . ." 

Chandos tired of decrying fate in his efforts to keep 
Anne unknown, began to laugh with it said to Anne: 

"This is a poor woman trying to reach London. Do 
you mind if she comes in and we help her? She's lame." 

Anne, who was amazed at having such a question put to 
her, said: 

"Me? No I don't mind." 

"But she's a friend of highwaymen!" said Blackwell, 
appalled. "Jack Sheppard's mistress! Johnathan Wild's 
mistress! Wicked, wicked. . ." 

"She's lame," said the Duke, "and anyhow . . . Stanton's 
already taken it into his own hands and is asking her." 

"She doesn't trust us," said Stanton returning. 

"Tell her it's the Duke of Chandos, her neighbour," 
called the Duke. 

"What?" asked Stanton standing puzzled. 

"Her mother lives a hundred paces from our grounds at 
Canons," said the Duke. "She knows us, tell her," he 
called. 

A woman of forty-four, defiant in her air, came to the 
coach window. 

She gave them a look that half 'froze them, but knew the 
Duke, and mellowing, climbed in. 

Once more the coach moved into the darkness with its 
ever-growing load. 

Slowly through the shadows, past wood and field, oil 
lights in front but none inside. 

And still no one knew their story. 

But the 'Emperor of China', where the Duke had for 
gotten he had asked Riley to stop, had been reached and 
Riley pulled in. 

The Duke quickly whispered to Anne: "How cold are 
you?" 

"Fm not cold," said Anne. 

"Hungry?" 
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"Not hungry/* said Anne. 

"Then perhaps we'll continue; do you mind?" 

"I don't mind," she said. 'Why ever such attention?' 
she thought. 

The men went in for some real refreshment, while the 
ladies waited in the coach. Anne tried to make Bess more 
comfortable, and Bess wondered who the hell she was and 
why the hell she was doing it. 

But inside the inn, fate played the Duke its foulest trick. 
Inside was Parson Perkins neck like a celery stalk 
Rector of Whitchurch, the Duke's own church at Canons, 
who had got himself mysteriously stranded out there and 
said God had sent the Duke's coach along at that hour. 

A Mr. Dubble explained to the Duke that he, Dubble, 
had a friend Single and that he Single had asked for 
a room double and had got a room single while he 
Dubble had asked for a room single and had got a 
room double: would it be all right if he Dubble 
agreed with his friend Single to take his room single, 
while, he Single took his. . . 

The Duke explained he was not the landlord. Mr. 
Dubble said "Singular", then said then he'd explain it to 
the Duke as a friend. . . 

The Duke told the Rector there was no room, but Perkins 
declared he was a poor Christian if he couldn't sit on the 
floor. But when he was led to the coach and introduced 
to Miss Elizabeth Lyon, late of his parish, he asked if a 
bawdy house was travelling with the carriage; and Bess, 
who had knife sharp ears, got out, hit the Rector so hard 
in the face that he reeled six feet backwards and fell, and 
marched off limping into the darkness. Lord Stanton in 
giraffe strides walked off into the shadows too, mumbling 
something about 'why didn't Christians read their Bibles 
anymore?' But nothing prevailed on Bess: she would not 
mix with people like that. Whereupon the very tall and 
very thin Jeremy Stanton did an astonishing thing: because 
no one, not even Johnathan Wild, had ever dared do it 



before: he picked up the struggling prostitute like a leaf, 
said if she didn't want to be with them she could sit up 
with the coachman, but she wasn't going to walk with her 
leg like that, and placed her alongside Riley, who made 
what room he could for her. 

The Rector and Blackwell then appealed to the Duke: 
but Stanton, blind as a bat, climbed into the coach and asked 
what they were all standing outside for. 

"I feel this is a matter which the Duke must decide," 
said the Rector, in a voice rising as if he was charging a 
bastion. 

Stanton's right eye closed and his left eyebrow touched 
his hair, he wasn't understanding something. The Duke of 
Chandos said: 

"She's my neighbour. If you are coming Perkins, come." 

Riley's pulse touched a hundred: the woman was older 
than him, but . . .! A croquet ball went, slashed up the 
length of his backbone. 

After the coach had moved forward for some five minutes 
or so and silence had held inside, Lord Stanton said: 

"I wish to make a statement." 

He put his hands on his knees and leaned a little of his 
great height forward. All waited. 

"I might offend some, I hope I won't offend you Lady 
Anne, or you Pastor Perkins: I want to make this statement, 
and I don't mind if anyone ever cares to repeat it against 
me. This is my statement: Elizabeth Lyon is a beautiful 
woman." 

There was a long pause. 

"A broken commandment in every corner of her face 
makes a beautiful woman?" asked the Rector severely. 

"Perhaps we see with different eyes Rector," said Stanton, 
his hands still lightly on his knees, and leaning forward. 
"We must .remember that bad things are in the thinking 
your Tree of Knowledge, and all that you know and 
that what we see passes through our minds before we 
register it. When I looked at Mistress Elizabeth Lyon my 



mind did not listen to the hearsay I have heard for twenty 
years; it just looked. Well, I feel better, lighter, happier and 
smiling for having seen her, and were I to deny it my purity 
would me a prison make. I also felt that having this feeling 
I owe it to her to say so. But come; I know the strength 
of your sentiments Rector, let's not talk more. Blackwell, 
you old gnarled traveller you, are you as ever restless as 
the rumours that are spread about you? Tell us of Sweden, 
and why do people live in such cold places? Tell us, are 
there really Eskimos and Lapps? Tell us, why don't they 
come south? Why do we live in England anyhow? Why 
doesn't everyone migrate to Italy? Begad Blackwell, it's 
a rare thing this to have you with us, and at such a time 
for talking; here, I have some spirits, pass them round": 
he passed a bottle. "Now tell us Doctor, you old rogue 
you, bless you, how marvellous that you are with us! Do 
they drink tea or coffee, or just ice there? How are the 
houses? Tell us of the interiors, the kitchens, the parlours, 
the flowers, the rocks; it's all pine trees isn't it? do France's 
supporters still wear Hats, and England's supporters still 
wear Caps? how is Adolphus Frederick? tell us of the castles, 
the palaces, Skokloster, Drottningholm do they still pro 
duce Shakespeare in English there? tell us of the universities 
at Upsala and Lund, and is there really a place called Upsala? 
I can never quite believe it. Tell us of the reindeer, of the 
Viking myerd and beer, of the ladies and lassies ... is it 
really true they're all white headed there? . . . Blackwell, you 
can have the coach floor for a week, I will listen even if we 
have to take old Chandos up to Scotland in this waggon 
while you finish off your tale . . ." 

Asking Blackwell a question like that was like Stanton 
taking his finger out of a dyke. 

"My dear Jeremy! . . ." And Blackwell leaned forward 
enlarging out, and Stanton leaned back dissolving in. "To 
me at least that great northern country so fascinates me . . . 
but ha! you, ha! mentioned tea and coffee . . . why the king 
set two twins, who were condemned to death, off on 
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drinking the one tea and the other coffee for the rest of their 
lives and it's thought all Sweden hangs on the result. But 
both were eighty just last month and both live on, . ." 

Stanton said: "One interruption. It seems now to be the 
fashion to treat condemned prisoners like that. Why our 
good Queen Caroline released five prisoners from death, 
but that was on condition they took a thing called a vaccina 
tion against small-pox. Then they gave these poor devils 
small-pox, but four of the five, egad, survived, while the 
other had been ill with small-pox when a child; so the Queen 
is actually having her children treated . . . Excuse me Black- 
well, excuse me ... please go on, I implore you. . ." 

"Ha! . . ." 

And into the night the coach rumbled, fumbled, stumbled. 
By the boxed up houses and sleep riddled villages, tick tock 
quiet, so deserted that the echo and clatter of the carriage 
wheels scurried back frightened to join up with the coach, 
and the occupants heard their own wheels following them 
up to London. And the stark spider-webbed trees like the 
skelets of fish against the sky, the murmuring of the wind 
rising and stage whispering its ghost stories down the jaws 
of the night, a single bird sharpening its notes nails in a 
statue to Solitude a waterfall toboganning down, the 
shawl shadows, and the glinting stars hobnailed up in the 
sky: Riley taking the horses through as if they were tailored 
into the darkness; the carriage lamps wrestling and the bats 
hob-nobbing round. 

And before them all scenes of a distant northern land rose 
bolt upright and filled the canvas of their imaginations. Yet 
Anne, almost without knowing it, passed to sleep, and 
pictures of far-away Sweden joined her, on a shelf, in her 
capsule of eternity. 




The Duke, who still plotted to hold his and 
Anne's secret, said he would stop for what re 
mained of the night at an inn in Chelsea. He had 
also plotted to show Anne London, which could 
only be done by daylight. So that as the coach neared Kew, 
it stopped, to everyone, but Chandos', regret, and put off 
the Doctor, as his Elizabeth lived there. The Doctor said 
he'd visit Canons on a private matter in a few days' time. 

Then outside the hamlet of Fulham it stopped again, and 
Black Lyon Bess got down from her seat and, without a 
word, hobbled off into the night. 

Then the coach lurched on to the village of Chelsea. 

Stanton took himself off to stay at his friend's, Don 
Saltero's, Coffee House in Cheyne Walk. And he also said 
he would visit Canons in a few days' time on his way out 
to see his wife. 

The rest took rooms at 'The Irishman in London'. 

Except Riley; who ranged through room after room of 
many of its servants but left his own untenanted. 

And in the morning, the Duke, as lightly as possible, 
took the Rector into his confidence, and solicited his help. 




The Reverend Daniel Perkins, D.D.C, had been 
curate of Whitchurch from 1739 to 1743, since 
w ken ke k^ keen t ^ ie B^ste* there. The 
church, only half a mile south from the House at 
Canons, had been built in 1561, and rebuilt, except for the 
tower which remained, in 1718, by James, the late Duke of 
Chandos and the father of Henry. It lay within the 
grounds of Canons, and the rectory, facing and opposite, 
was just outside. 

The Reverend Daniel Perkins was a good man and he 
had a good wife. They lived for the propagation of good 
ness. So that when the Duke solicited the Reverend's help, 
the Reverend looked for the goodness and the badness, fear 
less of the fact that the Duke held his cure in his hand. 
Knowing nothing of Anne, he accepted her as good, and 
saw a chance of doing God's work. But the Duke, who was 
ungodly and had no enviable reputation, insisted on seemed 
even frightened about secrecy. And the Reverend fidgeted. 

"Why? Why if you are going to help the poor girl, why 
not be open about it?" 

"Why?" asked the Duke. "Because my private life is 
public and because society's tongue is mighty. Verily in one 
day Anne would be stamped from Tunbridge Wells to 
Ranelagh as a whore that I bought at a market and will build 
a palace for." 

"If it's not true, why should you or Anne worry?" 
pursued the Pastor. 

"Ah! there's the rubl" said Chandos. "Take a rose Perkins: 
let scandal pluck out its petals and scatter them to the four 
winds. Throughout the world they fly. With all the powers 
of the earth and sky Perkins, can you recall them, and make 
that rose again?" 

"And my parishioners, Chandos, also have a mighty 
tongue and have a right to it," said the Pastor. "And I 
cannot hide young girls in my house." 

"It's for a week or so at the most," begged the Duke. 
"We will soon find some decision for her." 
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"I cannot lie and will not/' said the Reverend stoutly. 

"I do not ask you to/' said the Duke, " though it's 
strange you don't know that not harming or not hurting 
people is a far greater virtue than truth. Howbeit, my good 
Reverend, your home is a real home, warm like toast and 
snug; there are no people I know of I would rather leave 
Anne with than with you and your good wife: please ask 
your Janet: take Anne and be mum about it for a short time, 
or if not I'll look elsewhere. But I do beg it of you, because 
your home is one of the few real homes I know." 

And arriving at Canons, the Reverend asked his wife. 
But Janet always agreed with her Daniel, his good was her 
good, his evil was her evil. The Reverend, his conscience 
biting him, consented. He liked nothing underhand, his 
home was no brothel for any man ... be he Duke of the 
Realm and his Employer . . . Christ was his Prince, and God 
his Employer. 

And why, if he did good, should not his parish see his 
goodness? 

And Henry Chandos, waiting in the coach with Anne, re 
told himself, whatever it would be with Anne he would keep 
it untainted or die. 

The Reverend came out with his wife and announced that 
they would take c the unfortunate' in. The Duke knit his 
brows at that word, but whispered to Anne: 

"This will be all right. If it isn't Anne, tell me at once, 
and we'll find somewhere else immediately. But they are 
both good and kind people and their home is a pocket 
dream." 

The Minister and his wife opened out their arms and 
doors, to Anne and welcomed her in. Anne felt some first 
strength come inside her. 

The Duke left feeling bright as a puppy. 



But, to the Reverend's horror, in three hours he was 
back. 
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And to his extended horror he had asked to see Anne 
alone. 

The Reverend's heart dropped, he felt black inside. 

But the Duke did not bed with Anne. This happened: 

"Anne, how are you?" 

"Oh thank you, I think it's very nice here/' 

"They're good people; they're kind; they're very kind 
people indeed." 

"I'm sure they are," said Anne. 

"Anne." 

"Yes?" 

"I don't know what to say. It's very simple and yet it 
isn't simple at all. It must be difficult for you, but I want 
you to try . . ." 
. "Yes?" she said. 

"Try to imagine that you have stepped into another 
world, but the world is yours. Don't hurry. Just think. I 
want you to say what you want and how you want it. And 
I'll answer any questions, because ... I know this world, 
London and here. . . 

"But I want to say something. You are very unaffected. 
There aren't many people like that around here. 

"You may ask for what you need from me, but I would 
ask just one thing from you: by some magic, keep like you 
are, like that. . ." 

She never answered anything, but looked round a little, 
and at the floor. Then the Duke said: 

"Jefferies told me he could neither read nor write. Per 
haps you can, but if you can't and if you'd love t . . ." 

"I can," said Anne with a gleam of pride, "my uncle 
taught me. I never went to school: but he taught me and 
I love it." 

"The Minister has a library, and I have too. You will ask 
won't you?" 

Then they stood before each other. 

"God, how clean! how clean!" cried the Duke. 

And left. 
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After four days the Minister said to Anne, "Have 

you formed any ideas, my dear, as to what you 

would like to do?" 

Anne said: "No." 
The Minister said: "Perhaps I can help you. I have been 
thinking so much about you, my dear, and it's not good you 
know to be absolutely idle or even to live just on the charity 
of others." 



On the same day the Minister said to the Duke: "Have 
you made any plans yet for Anne?" 

And the Duke said: "No." 

The Minister said: "We find Anne a most pleasing nature, 
but I don't think it's good you know for anyone to be 
absolutely idle." 

The Duke said: "Why not?" 

And the Pastor eulogised on work. 

"There's work and work Pastor," said the Duke. "Doing 
what you like: and doing something when you'd rather be 
doing something else. The first is most uncommon and 
blessed are those who indulge. The second is hopelessly 
common and so cursed that you will find no man who has 
means to withstand it, indulging. I don't. None of my 
fellow peers do. Oh yes . . . our estates . . . why we do 
nothing or much, as we please. Let Anne try and think of 
something that will please her. Let's force nothing." 

"Idleness breeds pestilence and poison," sighed the 
Reverend. 

"Oh why say that Pastor? you told me yourself she was 
reading. . . ?" 

"Reading, yes: she started yesterday to read: but what's 
reading?" 

"A world in a world. And a university education," said 
the Duke. "Thank you for befriending her, my dear Perkins, 
and let her read or play hopscotch," and they had arrived 
together at the Reverend's house, so they went inside. 
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The Duke had seen Anne for a minute at least every day 
With the Perkins, but still ... He even was to take tea with 
them now, and this would be a great day for Janet-born- 
humble Perkins. 

"Do you think tea is poisonous?" she asked the Duke 
after they were all settled down. 

"Oh everything is," said the Duke, "except you three 
sitting here like this." 

"All my friends," continued the Reverend's wife, 
seriously but full of herself, "have spirits on the table 
at the same time, to counteract the poison." 

"Oh and mine too," said the Duke, "and often I fear they 
get more inebrious than tanninised." 

The Pastor's wife enlarged: 

"John Wesley has come out so finely against it. For 
twenty years he found it did him harm, weakened his nerves, 
made him paralytic. Now he's stopped it and calls on all 
true Christians to follow and do as he has done and give that 
extra money to the poor. 'Take up the cross and march 
breast forward,' he says, 'with prayer and guidance against 
this curse 5 : but some of his followers loved it and said it 
did them good and declared that they would be ill without 
it, so he called on the righteousness of heaven and St. Paul 
to show them what slaves it has made of them. 'See the 
power it has over men,' he says. 'Let them show self-denial 
before God as I have done. To fight this poison, to tear this 
scourge and sacrifice out of our body . . .' my Daniel is to 
seek for guidance," suddenly hush ended this flush from the 
good Pastor's wife. 

And the Pastor said: "The Scottish farmers can get no 
work from their men in the morning now, since they have 
taken to morning tea instead of ale. Lord President Forbes 
has come out against it. Jonas Hanway in his long book 
says they are selling 'this many-headed monster' tea, now 
in cups in the Haymarket. Hanway says it weakens and 
makes scurvy: that we are being drugged by China ... I 
didn't want Janet to say it but I am seriously seeking 
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guidance. Why beggars at Richmond have it: yet how? . . . 
it's thirteen shillings a pound. . ." 

"I can tell you," said the Duke; "from the smugglers, who 
Robin-Hood it out to those they trust. It took a hundred 
years to introduce the potato Pastor . . . Now, tea. . . ." 

But the Pastor was called outside and Janet Perkins 
quickly whispered that her Daniel sought guidance every 
night . . . until she too was called outside to join her 
husband. 

"Anne, would you like me to show you the grounds of 
Canons?" quickly sprang in the Duke. 

"Oh yes!" answered Anne, alight. 

"Anne, I'll explain it all to you when we're together, but 
could we do it on Sunday, because fewer people would see 
us?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"In the morning? Do you go to church?" 

"OhFdliketo...er..." 

"Then in the afternoon, early at two. I'll come here." 

"You don't go to church?" asked Anne. 

"Oh no, nol" said the Duke. "Never, never! A wicked 
place. Cold. No life or kindness. Earthy smells and un 
christian blackness. Bleakness. Blight. No I hate the 
church. But I'm sorry! . . . please go. . ." 

Anne felt very dark. This hit her badly. The church had 
been about all the life and shelter she had ever known. And 
she had been to Wells Cathedral with her uncle. It had been 
her "one real thing in all her life. She didn't like this. She 
felt she was speaking to a stranger an unpleasant stranger. 

The Pastor came back, and Anne felt more akin with the 
world when he entered. 

The Duke said he was to show Anne the Canons estate on 
Sunday. 

"But I could have shown her. . ." 

"Ha! Ha!" cried the Duke laughing, "I asked her first my 
good Daniel and Anne has said yes." 

Mrs. Perkins returned and the warmth of the hosts 
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warmed the two outsiders: and three were gay but Anne was 
still quiet. 

Then outside Daniel Perkins asked if the Duke wasn't 
going to give some money for clothes for the girl, Mrs. 
Perkins could . . . 

"Zounds man, no!" cried Chandos. "If she wants new 
clothes she can ask me, but I'll cut my throat before I hint it. 
A pox on it, clothes! No!" 

"Don't swear before me. . ," 

"Sorry . . ." said Chandos, angry with himself . . . why 
should he apologise? 

"She's worse dressed than any of your servants or milk 
maids," forced the Parson. "I'm not a worldly man, but I'm 
surprised that you . . . and the respect . . .?" 

"I could give Anne, flowers, Pastor Perkins: but clothes? 
Ugh! It's like an illness on my skin to think of it." 

And not today, and not tomorrow, but the next day 
after tomorrow, will be Sunday. 




Riley brought Anne a kitten. 
A tiny piece of white wool called Snowball. 
A kitten! It had down the Pastor's bibles, it 
sat in the porringers, it stared so inquiringly! 
at the chandeliers, it rolled the candles round . . . the rectory 
was alight, a flame from end to end. 

"Thought you'd like a puppy miss must 'ave someone 
t' talk to but they 'adn't got one, not where I goes so I 
thought maybe oF fluffikins'd do." 

If someone wouldn't chase the kitten then the kitten must 
chase someone. No dullness here, please. 

And what the kitten, with its little powder-puff paws, 
didn't achieve, Riley did. Playing with Janet Perkins' apron 
strings in the kitchen, larking with Anne before she knew 
what she was up to. 

"Flars fer Miss Anne" in December! 

"Frute fer Miss Anne" in December! 

Cloudberries. And . . . not strawberries!? 

"Yes, fer Miss Anne" in December! 

If the stately Pastor's wife wasn't careful that rip Riley 
would be akissing of her soon, tickling her spine like that as 
she was preparing the Reverend's food. 

"You must be drunk you must," she chaffed him 
lightly. 

"Ah! but not like our 'arrison what married my sister 
Agatha. 'E got proper drunk 'e did and stopped a Tom 
Noddy's coach artside Tunbridge what was goin' t' Lunnun, 
gives 'is name an' address in Lunnun and goes t' sleep inside 
*e does. The coach gets to Lunnun in the mornin' an' they 
can't wake 'im up see? so they knocks at a door for 'im an 
sez 'does Mr. 'arrison live 'ere?' an' they sez 'Yus. But 'e 
married Agatha yesterday an' 'as gorn dahn t' Tunbridge fer 
a Nunneymoon.* " 

And he whispered to Anne in the drawing-room. " 'Is 
Grice 'ardly ever wants 'is coach on Sunday, I can slip it 
rahnd the side and you slip art and I'll drive yer rahnd the 
countryside. . ." 



And Anne said . , . but the Pastor came in. 

"Then like what I sez . . ." repeated Riley and winked, 
and was going out, but Anne said . . . but Riley had 
left. 

'Soon the whole world can see "this is my girl" * thought 
Riley. And whistled, shrill as a knife on a plate. 
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Long Lord Jeremy Stantoti nearly made a 
speech in the House of Lords, but when he 
arrived the motion of his speech had been an 
hour concluded. 

He had met an Italian artist, a Mr., or Signor, Canaletto, 
residing in Silver Street, near Golden Square, and had been 
so fascinated by his painting he had spent three days staring 
at nothing else. 

Stanton had said to Canaletto that he had seen no such 
static style before: that everything seemed to be caught in a 
noose of momentary stationariness, that everything and 
everyone held themselves as for a second, for Canaletto to 
catch them, and would start off to life again as soon as he 
released their spring. Canaletto had said: "I heard Signor 
Handel tell a young man yesterday 'One must learn what 
there is to be learnt, then go one's own way/ Perhaps I have 
tried to do that. Anyhow I'm happy to paint like this/* 

Stanton had reached a sketch and had made no comment, 
but Canaletto jumped in: 

"Ahl It is infuriating. It is entirely dead. One would 
wish that one could at least do a sketch some time as great 
as Leonardo. But to do a sketch as great as Leonardo one 
must go through the quite impossible process of painting a 
masterpiece as Leonardo." 

One painting, on a wall so filled with paintings that there 
seemed no wall there, was hanging askew and as Stanton 
went to straighten it his host said "Oh no. There's some 
thing I like in that, and that keeps it that every time I go to 
put it straight I remember to look at it. An Italian Count 
once got his painting into a collection in Venice but no one 
would look at it: so he did the same; then, as people 
straightened it out, they noted it. 

Canaletto spoke of Hogarth as the c London Historian,' 
then regretted the fact that lie, Canaletto could get little 
patronage in England. "Art ^^^t favour, is like a wind 
mill without wind," he said. 

Stanton spent those three evenings begging his rich 
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friends to patronise this visitor from Italy. But they, it 
seemed, were in as poor straits themselves, as he, himself 
was. 

But when the young Reynolds entered the rooms of Lord 
p. as Stanton was leaving having failed in his quest and 
immediately received a commission of one thousand guineas 
to paint Lord P.'s portrait, Stanton saw that the case was just 
one of vanity, and Ganaletto's crime was that he painted 
buildings not men. 

Having then stared at Rembrandt's ( ]zcob Trip' in the 
house of Mr. R. until he realised that if he stared a moment 
more he'd HAVE to steal it ... this thunderbolt from Dutch 
blood . . .: this much was certain, it was painting at such a 
degree, that the painting had been painted right out of it ... 
and having risen quickly, half terrified of this first klepto- 
maniacal impulse in his life, he decided to leave for Somerset, 
and remembering his promise to visit Chandos, retired to 
bed on Saturday with the intention of setting out for Canons 
on the morrow. 
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Sunday came. 
And so did Blackwell. 

"Ah! my dear Chandos. Ha! I knew I would 
not find you at church. You are not the Godly 
man you should be Chandos! Now I promised to visit you 
and here I am! But since we last met half the purpose I had 
in visiting you has gone. Ah! but I am glad with all my 
heart! For the purpose of my visiting you was begging, 
and, for boveln! this is one household I should not come to 
beg at." 

They passed through the Great Hall with its vast array of 
columns each worth a hundred guineas, they passed through 
the billiards room with its Michelangelo drawings, they 
passed under the ceilings painted by Thornhill, Laguerre 
and Grizon, past the Rubens and the Titians and the Hol- 
beins, until they reached the blue velour and damask Family 
Room with its chimney piece in black and gold marble and 
its pale damask curtains lined with gold and silver thread. 
There, beneath the family portraits by Kneller and a row of 
late Van Dykes, Chandos sat, saying: 

"While Mr. Thornhill painted our staircase ceiling, Mr. 
Hogarth ran off with his daughter. . ." 

"Ah! how I remember it! I remember Mr. Hogarth here!" 
roared the Doctor sitting down. 

Immediately he was up again, pacing the room, hands 
half behind his back and half rising, talking as much as his 
voice. 

"I had wanted you, Henry my stout fellow I know your 
great kindness and I have tasted your father's it's ... I 
came to England to seek a patron for my new book and 
meeting you like that on the road I thought providence 
must have . . . but Mr. Cockin Sole of County Kent has 
come forward. . ." 

"I would have been proud. . ." 

"I'm sure, I'm sure! Ha!" 

(But Henry, who already owed some 40,000, was prou 
der still of Mr. Cockin Sole.) 
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c * C A New Method of Improving Cold, Wet and Barren 
Lands, particularly Clayey Grounds/ that's the book 
Chandos. As you know I drained Sweden a King's 
Commission as you know Cockin Sole understands my 
knowledge: he said he was proud to patronise it. Ha! 

"You must read it Chandos. Let me tell you." Up and 
down, up and down, never still a moment. " 'After you 
have parcelled off a marsh or field into a small acreage, plant 
willows and alder; plant Jack and roach: help nature, there's 
the pith. A little art will lead nature, but force against it, it 
will ride restive. In marshes near the sea, plant the Dutch 
lime, not the willow!' Ha! I know these things, Chandos. 
They're in the book. Experience, experience! Ha! 

"Then, of rain: 'If the 42! inches that Mr. Townsend 
declared fell in Lancashire last year, had fallen in champaign 
country it would have destroyed it, yet Lancashire, with its 
hills and springs and rivers could hardly do without it. 
Know your rain: then manure with the ashes of the turf and 
you will have a Virgil's Meadow.' " 

Blackwell paced the room: Henry already was not listen 
ing. This stampeding, unreliable, flighty, restless genius . . . 

"... if the soil be boggy, the quince! the quince Henry! 
Ha! Raise them from suckers; from the kernel if possible! 
graft them with the Pear Quince at five feet high ... on 
clayey soil? what pears? Why the Poppins, the Burgamotts 
or the Guise Mesdames Henry! And why? Because they're 
easier Henry. And fruit is latest ripe on clayey soil and corn 
is earliest! . . ." 

"The Lady Catherine, Her Grace the Marchioness of 
Carnarvon, to see Your Grace," said the head footman 
entering. 

"Be poxed on it and it is!" cried the Duke. 

"Her Grace's daughter, the Lady Jane. Their Graces 
Emma and Eliza Chandos of Sudeley. His Grace William 
Brownlow of Humby. His Grace Edmund and Lady 
Chamberlayne of Mangersbury. Mr. Lindley Scripton 
and Mr. Theophilus Leigh." 
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The Brydges set! 

The Marchioness of Carnarvon was the embittered wife 
of John, the late elder brother of Henry. Five heirs had died 
before Henry had attained the Chandos throne, and John 
had battled against a weak constitution the longest, only to 
succumb to the smallpox in his twenty-fourth year. A child 
was then still unborn and the whole Chandos hierarchy 
weighed in the balance. Boy or girl, which would it be? 
Girl it was and Lady Catherine never forgave it. She took 
to gin and slander. She had been already forty when her 
father had bought her John, then twenty-one. She was 
sixty-two now. She led the Brydges set, a self-appointed 
gang to uphold the honour of the Chandos household . . . 
or to watch that no one else lopped off what they all had one 
tentacle mitred fiercely in already. 

Now Henry, sublimely ignorant of it, had his reputation 
bandied about from Bath to Ranelagh, from Tunbridge 
Wells to Leamington. . . "Ah how Cassandra, his poor 
late stepmother, had pleaded with him at Eton, threatening 
to use her influence so that when he was of age he should 
have nothing from his father, if he did not shake himself 
out of his listlessness and gambling. . ." " . . . Ah how 
Cassandra had written to him at Oxford that the principal 
complained that night after night he was at Blenheim Palace 
drinking when the University laws said he must be within 
its precincts. . ." " . . . how little his father had known, 
else he would never . . ." And now he had bought a prosti 
tute out of a brothel in Berkshire for 100 and was going 
to build her a mansion. . . All Vauxhall said so. The 
Marchioness had heard it herself at Richmond. Theo- 
philus Leigh from the Earl of Wincastle at the Pantheon. 
But where? Ahl Where was she!? 

"One minute," said Blackwell. "I must see you for one 
minute more: only one minute." 

"Tell them I'm in private audience and can see them in 
some minutes," said the Duke to the footman. 

"Chandos," said the Doctor. "The Swedes have given me 



a Model farm at Allastad. When I'm straight I'd like my 
wife and children there. It's so expensive to return for her, 
and yet she's never been abroad. She's so nervous. If she 
could apply to you for kindness, for her passage, if you 
would find -a man to sell our house, then send my dear 
Elizabeth. . ." 

And the Brydges stormed the fort. 'In private audience 
. . .' this was it! 

The Duke said to Doctor Blackwell: "I understand, I 
well know your dear Elizabeth. You can both be quiet. I'll 
fix every detail. Let her only keep me informed. Ah! My 
Lady Catherine! Hallo you wonderful people! How many 
of you? I must order the meal. Blackwell, you'll stay? 
Don't answer! I'll be too offended if you don't!" 

And he sighed heavily and ordered a dinner for eleven to 
be served with haste, like lightning. 

"Ah! my good Sir William Brownlow. Of Humby. Let 
me introduce you to the most worthy Doctor Alexander 
Blackwell. Of Aberdeen And Stockholm. Sir William is 
of the Humbys of Humby you know," explained the Duke, 
and, whispering, added: "He got into our family by marry 
ing my Aunt Louisa three months before she was due to die. 
It cost him 19,000. The black he is still wearing is for her 
death. So much more devoted to her grave than he was to 
auntie! Ah! Lady Jane I must introduce you!" 

And the young Lady Jane came forward. Eighteen, 
virgin, giggly, under her mother's hoop for most of the day 
but out like a thunder-bolt when the slightest chance 
presented itself. And here were so many people that here 
was a chance. The Doctor, though fifty, had something 
still in him that rattled virgins in their shoes. 

The Duke passed round in a subdued and rising choler. 
He ran to the kitchen and said he wanted dinner immediately 
and a pox on if the food was ready. Serve cold wolf, it 
would do. 

Returning, wrapped up in inattention, he managed a yes or 
a no here and there, but nothing more, 
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Theophilus Leigh had attended Drury Lane last night 
and such a clamour was given to a new song 'God Save the 
King' why it was whispered that they might make a 
National Anthem of it. Had the Duke . . . 

But the dinner came in, and was served on such plate that 
princes could not have boasted of. No wonder the Canons' 
plate had been valued at nigh 8,000. 

Their Graces Emma and Eliza Chandos of Sudeley, 
twittered so. Inseparable pixies: they tacked themselves on 
to the Brydges set as that was the only way they ever got 
anywhere. Frightened, little autumn-touched, gossipy 
sparrows, only alive and happy when alone talking small. 
The Duke nursed the idea that they slept together and beat 
each other, because he had seen both a birch and a cane in 
their home when he was twelve, and Eliza had said 'must 
keep your Auntie Emma up to the mark you know*. 

The Chamberlaynes and the Humbys bounced the con 
versation around rich marrying poor, buying poor, giving 
fortunes to the poor, but for all their leading nothing came; 
the Duke didn't even listen. 

"The trouble with marriages . . ." Blackwell was saying 
"is that everybody is so unselfish before the marriage and so 
selfish afterwards. . ." 

"A ... hem. Yes," someone else was saying, "... but 
who ... of real family . . . marries for love?" 

"Yes who?" said Chandos suddenly bobbing up, "I 
married for 15,000 . . . which my father got. He had 
wanted me to marry Cardonnel's daughter for 80,000. She 
was ten and I was to have waited seven years before I 
might have slept with her . . ." 

"I see I speak a different air," said Blackwell chagrined. 

"Tell us, Doctor, do you prefer the rich or poor?" 
flashed Chandos, and without waiting for an answer dived 
straight back into his listiessness. 

"Why: I have lived and worked with the poor for twenty 
years," said the Doctor, "and was for two years in a debtor's 
prison even: yes, and I, for twenty years, have also lived 
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with, worked with, and enjoyed the patronage of the rich, 
here and especially in Sweden where the King holds me as 
a counsellor: and I'm forced to say ha! ha! yes, Chandos! 
that I find no difference in the character of the rich or the 
poor. There are good among both; oh so much evil among 
both! in the same ways, and in the same proportions. Yes! 
Yes! There are dreamers among both; generous; oh and so 
mean among both. And I found this reluctantly, for I am 
sure you'll all excuse it but being born poor, I was poor- 
proud and had built up false sentiment on their side. Fan 
anamma! but I was wrong. There are devils and angels in 
all walks of life and in all classes! 

"I can tell you, Chandos, why I prefer the rich: a larger 
number spend their time pulling ideas to pieces while a 
larger number of the poor will pull people to pieces. And 
I'll tell you Chandos why I prefer the poor. If you ever 
meet them as 'Ships that pass in the night' a larger number 
will lend a helping hand or bestow a kindness: the rich seem 
on such a constant watch lest their wares shall be en 
croached upon. Ha! ha! An oddity too is that the rich can't 
grasp what is meant by poverty or hunger are even intoler 
ant at the mention of them but the poor can understand 
wealth and are tolerant and can listen to its tales all day long. 

"The rich can do both good and ill and get praised for it. 
But the good the poor man does falls mostly by the wayside 
or is misconstrued: but oh! who I ask you! hasn't sharp eyes 
for the bad that the poor man does! As Mr. Fielding says in 
his new book, 'Many a rich man's dwelling is Newgate with 
the mask on.' The rich who rob the poor of their all gain a 
palace and respect: the poor who rob the rich of a groat 
dance their legs and life out up at Tyburn." 

No approbation. Blackwell waited for it. No comment 
even. But nine Brydges would watch young Lady Jane most 
carefully: this was dangerous speaking. Blackwell, nettled, 
scratched his head, and said to the Duke: 

"Well . . . and ... er ... and ... er ... Ha! which do you 
prefer Chandos, the rich or the poor, Chandos?" 
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Chandos raised his eyebrows, came up to ground level, 
paused, and said: 

"I love the riches of the rich Blackwell. And I hate the 
poverty of the poor. Both peoples are poisonous. But the 
rich are poisonous with a clear mind and the poor are 
poisonous with a thug mind. Fine people are rare present 
company excepted of course . . . Britton, the coalman 
musician, was a fine man: Jordan, the artisan organ builder, 
is a fine man: Stanton is a fine man: they'd all have been 
fine in whatever rank they had been born. 

"But let's make life pleasant: let's accept the fact that 
most people are hollow: then put me among the rich, for I 
would rather spend my days among the conceited, whim 
sical, leisured, silken and comfortable, with their lawns and 
terraces and carriages and travel and ease, than among the 
brutal, dense skulled, sore ridden, ale and gin sodden, oh so 
obsequious! poor. If you could give the rich humility or 
the poor true pride there would go a man! ..." 

"In a sort of way we agree a great deal Chandos. Ha! . . ." 
And the Doctor was pleased. 

"Eh?... Oh..." 

And the Duke was thinking how nice to boil them alive. 




Two o'clock came. And so did Riley. 
Outside with the coach. All spruced up as ueat 
as a sheik. 

Terrible was the agitation in Anne's breast. 
Terrible the moment when the Pastor said, "Riley is waiting 
for you." Terrible was the wondering what she should do: 
the hoping that the Duke might arrive at any minute. 
Fifteen minutes passed. But no Duke came. Riley, stiff as 
a poker, motionless as dead, up there outside. Terrible as 
the Pastor twice shouted up: "Hurry up! Hurry up Anne!" 
Terrible . . . she couldn't stand it! She went outside to 
explain it to Riley. Without hat or wrap she went to him. 

"Riley . . ." 

"You're keepin' 'im waitin' . . ." 

Him? Him? she caught back at the words: into the 
house, up the stairs, where's her hat? where's her wrap? a 
kiss for Snowball, down the stairs, a kiss for the Pastor, a 
kiss for his wife, goodbye, goodbye, into the coach, away, 
away. 

"The Most High, Puissant, and Noble Prince Henry 
Brydges, Duke of Chandos, Marquis and Earl of Carnarvon. 
Maintien le droit.' said a brass plate. 

Past a country lane edging Canons, past the hop fields. 
Past an Ancient Manor rented in noo by the Countess of 
Salisbury to her son for the payment of a sparrow-hawk. 
Which was in 1300 valued at 14. Which then went to 
Alice, descendant of the Salisbury's who married Eubolo le 
Strange, a second husband, after her first had been con 
demned, but lost this and all her lands to the King for having 
shown too great a partiality for Eubolo while her first 
husband had remained unhung. 

Past the spot where the old monk had dwelt in a cave 
and had given refreshment to his brethren on their pilgrim 
age from Westminster to St. Albans. Past the hundred acres 
Gilbert de Grauncestre had rented for a pair of gilt spurs, 
and the fifty acres William Page had paid a pound of cummin 
for. To Edgworth a row of red houses all on a string, 
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monotonous and markety: fined in 1552 for not having a 
tumbrel and a ducking stool: fined six years later for 
exorbitant profiteering on ale at i^ pints for aid. Round 
to the left, past the church, and up to the great Chandos 
gates at Canons. And once more there said: 'Maintien le 
droif. 
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"Ah there you arel" and the Duke came out from 

out of the shadow of a pillar. 

"I won't want the carriage any more," he called 

to Riley. "Use it yourself if you'd like to. Or 
the horses." 

And Anne said: "Thanks very much Mr. Riley for bring 
ing me," and got the impression that that was the last thing 
she should have said, and Riley looked at her or didn't 
look at her as if he had just lifted up a stone and seen a 
crawly creature underneath. 



And this was Canons. Great iron gateways three people 
high. A mile long avenue stretching up to a mystery: a 
corridor of yellow road and greensward ten roods wide on 
either side, between a double wall of soldier elms and pines 
that tipped the sky. 

The sun pushed two tousled clouds aside to see who on 
earth this could possibly be the Duke was bringing in, then 
it reclosed its shutters and was gone. 

A pixy of wind bedevilled some dead elm leaves, spiralled 
and broomed them away, frisked over the lawn, peeped 
up at Anne, and skipped off up the avenue laughing and 
talking. 

"I so wish it was summer," said the Duke, "it's not the 
best time at all to show you Canons." 

And to his utter horror there was a man coming down 
towards them. Who? Who? The Duke had left Blackwell 
with his relatives who all hated the out-of-doors, and the 
Doctor had promised faithfully to send word if anyone 
ventured out. But this? Who was this? Shambling down 
too, staring more at the bare trees than at the way he was 
coming. 

The Duke hurriedly said to Anne: 

"I hope you're not cold?" 

"No, no, my wrap's very warm." 

"Er Anne a lot of my relatives came to the house this 
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morning. And, oh, Doctor Bkckwell came. You remember 
Doctor Blackwell?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, he came. And my relatives too. They're in the 
house now. That's why, if you will understand, perhaps we 
won't go into the house to-day?" 

"Of course, that doesn't matter." 

"They're not nice my relatives. Their life is picking 
other people to pieces. But you can go another time perhaps 
. . . if you would care to?" 

"Fd love to. But perhaps you'd rather . . ." 

"I would show you the world tomorrow ... if it could 
be, and if you would come," said the Duke. 

The man came nearer. The Duke thought he knew that 
gait, and yet who could it be? Shuffling; now staring at the 
ground, now picking something up. Who? 

"Are the Pastor and his wife kind?" asked the Duke. 

"Terribly kind," said Anne. "I think they're the two 
nicest people in the world." 

"That's wonderful . . ." Who? Stooping now; breaking 
off a twig and staring at it. 

Jordan! "Why it's Mr. Jordan! He's coming down! Oh 
you must meet Mr. Jordan, Anne." The least harmful man 
in the world was Mr. Jordan. He would go home and say 
"A most pleasant young lady the Duke had with him." But 
whether it was a Duchess or pot girl, how would he know? 
He never noted clothes. 

"Mr. Jordan! let me introduce Anne who is up from 
Berkshire." 

"How very nice to meet you!" said the venerable Mr. 
Jordan. And though his eye told him little of dress it told 
him a great deal about beauty, and his lost, tired, far away 
eyes came back to this world and twinkled with youth 
as he stared at Anne and said: "Oh to be seventy again! 
. . . You say your name is Anne?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I'll tell you a secret Anne. I totter by day, but 
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how I stride the hills by night! And since I take twelve 
hours at it, I really lose no more than I get, do I?" 

"You're not old yet Mr. Jordan," broke in the Duke. 
"Even if your hairs are a little white." 

"White hairs," said the old man, "don't all disappear 
with the aged they say, but come up again in the young. 
What do you say Anne? As they unweave one end of the 
tapestry they are always weaving in another at the begin 
ning eh? Didn't someone say that? And they say the tapestry 
here is a resting-place between two worlds. Do you believe 
it Anne? You are the beauty in our tapestry, I can see that 
truly." 

"This Mr. Jordan is a great man," put in the Duke: and 
as Abraham Jordan thrust out his arm to stop him, the Duke 
said quickly "Oh I don't say so Mr. Jordan: it's Mr. Handel 
says so. Mr. Handel says 'No layman has ever contributed 
more to music.' Have you ever heard an organ Anne?" 
asked the Duke. 

"Oh yes," said Anne with pride. "At Wells Cathedral. 
My uncle took me." And if her uncle had been there, there 
and then, she would have kissed him for assigning her that 
much pride. 

"Well," said the Duke, "I'm sure it was wonderful, but 
if I dare detract a little from its greatness it probably had 
little compass in strength beyond the echo stops. Mr. Jordan 
here has invented a sliding shutter which creates a swell and 
can make an organ empty itself of its voice in anything from 
a whisper to a blast. Mr. Jordan and his son built both our 
organs here and Mr. Handel often comes down to play them, 
and when he sees Mr. Jordan he always embraces him." 

"Mr. Handel got Mr. Snetzler to write to Germany about 
my swell," said the ageing inventor. "He is most kind about 
it." 

"I should think so!" said the Duke. "You have given 
Mr. Handel more added pleasure in this world than any 
other individual: for the organ is his favourite instrument 
and the swell its greatest single invention." 
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But after five minutes the Duke and Anne passed on up 
the avenue and the inventor, like a drunkard, continued 
down, ruminating, wandering, kneeling to stare at the earth, 
lost in life. 

"I must tell you about him," continued the Duke quickly. 
"He's one of the real men." 

They had reached the Basin, a lake a mile round, and 
though the avenue circumvented it on either side and con 
tinued till it fronted round to face the house, they turned 
down a small grove to the right, which led to copses and 
was quickly growing wilder. Then the Seven Acre Lake 
grew in upon them. Timeless, culled from a dream, nature 
and verdure were thick here, every tree and shrub and 
stirring of the water said peace. Wells Cathedral and every 
joy Anne had ever known vanished from her mind, here was 
more than a heaven before her, more than she had known 
beauty could be. She wanted to show her uncle, but he ... 
c had gone to the mountain'. Two swans slid by and a covey 
of wild duck split in the air. A squirrel stirred, pricked up 
his ears, and scurried for a bough. A leaf wheeled before 
them. Autumn busied itself still, fashioning out its bed for 
its sleep. The reds of old damask, the greys of soft stones, 
and the blues of the hazes. The red berries were still clinging 
to the mountain ash, though the foliage had gone lipstick 
on old ladies who have gone away. 

A dragon cloud like Satan's table cloth approached them, 
but two vagabond sheep clouds pushed it away. 

"I think a person just couldn't think an ill word here," 
said Anne. 

Both had forgotten Abraham Jordan till suddenly Anne 
said: 

"You said you would tell me about Mr. Jordan?" 

"Mr. Jordan was born a distiller," said the Duke. "For 
two centuries his family had been distillers at Maidstone; 
then suddenly at the age of twenty, as if a wand had struck 
him, with no instruction, or explanation that any man could 
proffer, this Mr. Abraham Jordan showed a mechanical 



genius for making organs. He left his beer and came to 
London and built an organ for the church of St. Michael's 
in Paternoster Row. Ten years later he advertised in the 
'Spectator' that for a week at the Church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr, at the foot of London Bridge, on a huge organ he 
had built there himself with four manuals he would demon 
strate his new invention, the swell. My father was there 
every new idea enthralled him and he gave Mr. Jordan two 
commissions, one, the organ in our house at Canons here, 
and the other in your church down at Whitchurch where 
you live. It's true Mr. Handel always embraces Mr. Jordan 
when they meet, for you must know that the organ is Mr. 
Handel's heaven among instruments and this has added a 
power that he had never dreamt might be. Mr. Jordan 
has also invented stops which can be worked by the feet 'as 
quick as thought,' says Mr. Handel, c so that a performer 
changes his emotions without taking his hands off the key 
board,' and also an organ which faces the audience or 
congregation. He works with his son now on an organ in 
his home town at Maidstone. They're also repairing in 
Durham Cathedral. The Covent Garden Theatre has their 
organ, the Abbey at Bath, churches all over London, at 
Fulham, Watling, Southwark, Chelsea, Shadwell and so on, 
then there's Yarmouth and Southampton and I don't know 
where. Then they tried to build Westminster Abbey without 
him, but Shrider who had the work, had to call him in. Yet 
Mr. Handel says Europe won't listen and in these thirty 
years since the invention of the swell there's not one organ 
outside England which has reaped this grandeur and benefit. 
Jordan is droll, dreaming through life: a happy wife, a 
happy son, in happy harmony with himself and everyone . . . 
how two hundred years of distilling produced that, must 
just remain one of those things." 




Mr. Theophilus Leigh ventured out unnoticed. 
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"Come, I'll show you the genius of Doctot 
Blackwell," said the Duke. "Up this avenue of 
poplars from the Seven Acre Lake two rows 
of exclamation marks against the sky to all 
these gardens: see how they are divided by iron palizadoes 
instead of by the hedges of other sumptuous gardens, giving 
this grandeur: that from one you view the whole: see the 
designs of the iron, how French-frail yet how Egyptian- 
strong; there, this secret of the greatest art, the frailty of 
woman yet the strength of man, subtly blended the Greeks 
had it: this iron work that so abounds at Canons was forged 
in the smithy down at Edgworth ... see now the Physick 
Garden rising up, and the Rose and Pleasure gardens, and 
over in the distance the Starr and Alcove Wilderness, 
there the Orchard, there the Kitchen Garden, see how the 
subtle rising of parterres makes, from every angle where 
we go, a landscape shaped to take its place among the 
pleasure pictures in our memories. See here Anne, here 
runs the Canal: this water is gathered in the hills of high 
Stanmore and runs through ducts to us, passing through 
the grounds as ornament, though indispensably useful 
also: here, neatly, simply it passes us, but turning up there 
by the coppice of wild fuchsia it runs through a grove of 
gilded vases up to the Grand Parterre, it feeds the palace, 
then passes on through the inner courts and stables to the 
Laundry Chapel, to the Laundry Pond. It connects up to 
the west with the Island Lake where carp and tench 
abound. See as we walk how we feel: on one side the 
symmetry of the landscape gardening, then turning to 
the other, the comeliness of nature self arranged: on 
the one side the greenswards closely shaved with their 
little temples placed, with parterres round like shelf on 
shelf, and plate on plate: then turning to the other, 
there the glades and spinneys, with here and there a bench 
for those who, tired of planned nature, would sit where 
nature and all its species fight out their wars for supremacy 
and sun. 
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"'Look that leaf, like a clown in a bear garden the way it 
goes before us. 

"Four lakes are here at Canons, Anne, and every tree our 
England knows. The cedars in the southern court have 
known four hundred years: these young aspens in this dell, 
like tooth-pick timber, have scarce known ten. Bays, 
laurels, cypresses, elms, hazels, beech, pine: all are here. 
There are no lawns to be compared with ours in all the 
world. The grass seed comes from Aleppo and from 
France, and every sward is weeded every day. Truly it is 
velvet that we walk on, isn't it, and never grass? I'll show 
you the vineyard and the orangery, and the kitchen garden 
where we gather honey, half filled as it is with a jungle of 
glass beehives. Look, there the dove houses on that long 
flat lawn, . . . come in the spring Anne, come in the summer; 
whether in the gracious geometry of some sections or the 
enchanted wilder corners, you will find such activity, such 
chock-a-block nature, as if all life but human had gathered 
here. Here, just here, is a green with twenty-five sculptured 
statues and there are the ninety-nine gilt vases I mentioned 
to you . . . but let's go quickly through now. You must 
see the sculptures slowly, singly, one by one . . . look, the 
first, see how the fish is slipping from the urchin's hands, 
isn't that perfectly done? Pargotti modelled it. Look 
slowly and alone another time; now is the cold coming 
down upon us and I would show you much; let's pass . . . 
I want to show you how the house stands, for that shows 
Blackwell's greatest skill. It stands on a high mound. There 
are a hundred and thirty windows on its equal sides, but 
from every one there is such a view down avenues and 
lakes, resplendent, fair dreaming, just like little claps of 
heaven . . . yet actually you must see it for yourself, it is 
so beyond description, and you must come another day 
and stare from each window; how you'll be amazed! . . . 
only this I can tell you, I think I'm right in guessing that 
the secret of the marvel of these panoramas from the house 
is in the raising of the house on a mound. How I talk so, 
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Anne! I hope you don't mind! But can I ask you, how do 
you feel about it all?" 

"I want to cry," said Anne. "I don't know why. It's 
too much, it's too beautiful. I just want to cry." 

"Oh how right you are! When we think of the life and 
the world and how it goes . . . and then this . . . how 
right you are to cry!" 
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The Doctor had neglected his post and had taken 
to the open air with the young Lady Jane, the 
two of them having cunningly loitered their way 
out. 




"Here is a small garden temple/* said the Duke. 
"Its seats are carved out of stone to shape the 
body. You'd never guess how comfortable they 
are. They say the section is taken from the 
Theatre of Epidaurus out in Greece. Let's sit here a short 
while Anne. If you're cold , . . you're not? The evenings 
come in so early now. There's the house! Look! straight 
up as you are sitting now! Isn't it huge? Its four sides 
are alike or almost the other sides haven't those round 
attic windows. It is severer than you had expected? I dare 
say. It's Palladian after the fashion of Inigo Jones as 
opposed to Wren. My father was one of the first to recog 
nise the style. Strong, the mason who built St. Paul's and 
Blenheim, built it. Gibbs, Price, Lord Bingley, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, James of Greenwich, and Shepherd, who built 
the theatre at Covent Garden, were all architects engaged 
upon it. It is solid. Its walls are nine and twelve feet thick. 
It should stand forever. Each side is forty yards across. 
Those statues on the cornice are life size: no, you'd never 
dream that from here, now would you? Certainly it is not 
rococo and I see what you mean when you say it is more 
severe than what you had expected, but you see it in the 
winter, and after a short spell of neglect: I think if you saw 
it in its hey-day, burnishing out and standing in the thick 
green and song of summer, and if you were to live here a 
long time and often to have to see it, you would see its 
strong simplicity, and see in that its victory. The Gentle 
man's Magazine said of it e lt has brought together every 
attribute to charm the senses.' 

"Seven hundred years ago this spot and earth were 
inhabited by one, Algar, a servant of Earl Harold, but 
William the Conqueror passed it on to Roger de Raytnes. 
Domesday Book valued it at nine hides and a half, or 
sixty shillings. Then after two hundred years the Priory 
of St. Bartholomew of Smithfield bought it, and monks 
came here. Thus, we think, it became called Canons. 
Henry VIII confiscated it, turned the priors out and pre- 
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sented it to Sir Hugh Losse. The famous John Franklyn 
lived and died here during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and is buried near you down at Whitchurch. Thomas Lake, 
from a humble beginning in your home-town, Anne, 
Southampton, was welcomed at court, and made his 
residence here at Canons. While the Queen, Elizabeth, 
was dying, he read to her in French and Latin, and she 
beseeched him so to do during the most part of her last 
days. The good man opened a Boys' School here, and 
his wife, Dame Mary Lake, the daughter of the Mayor 
of London, opened seven alms houses for four men and 
three women, with coals and an annuity provided, which, 
Fm sure, you've seen adjoining the graveyard down at 
Whitchurch. James I liked Thomas Lake and knighted 
him, and soon he rose to the honoured position of Secretary 
of State. But his daughter, who also lived with them here 
in a hundred foot square house Sir Thomas had built where 
you see our house is standing now, married Lord Roos. 
Then her brother, Sir Thomas's son, terribly and brutally 
assaulted Lord Roos in these grounds, and then both 
Dame Lake and her newly married daughter accused my 
Lord Roos of sleeping with his young and handsome 
grandmother, the Countess of Exeter, daughter of the 4th 
Lord Chandos and an ancestor of ours. Lord Roos fled to 
Naples and died there. Lake's wife and daughter, still 
unrequited, plotting in these grounds where I fear you 
thought no one could plan ill or speak one word that was 
not gentle, next plotted the ruin of the young Countess 
of Exeter, declaring she had made attempts to poison her 
decrepit sire and had had incest with her grandson. They 
next forged a document in which the Countess confessed 
her guilt. But the King, James himself, proved this a 
forgery: so next they bribed Sarah Wharton their chambress 
to say she had stood behind the curtain in the room where 
it had been signed and had overheard the contents spoken. 
Some say they had imprisoned her till she had agreed to 
bear false witness. James I, sickening at the wormwood 
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in these women's tongues, then had audience with Lake 
and advised him to throw over his meddlesome relatives: 
but Sir Thomas said that he could not cease to be a father 
and a husband. King James then went to the chamber the 
document was claimed to have been signed- in, stood 
behind the curtain mentioned, proved the room so large 
that no one could possibly hear what was spoken at the 
other end: and called the Star Chamber together, and him 
self sat in judgment. The court sat for five days. The 
result? That Sarah Wharton should be whipped at the 
cart's tail through the streets of London for giving false 
evidence; that Sir Thomas and his Lady and daughter were 
to pay 10,000 to the King and 5,000 to the Countess. 
In all, Sir Thomas lost 30,000 and all court favour. Next 
morning carriages drew up here at the doors of Canons to 
take Sir Thomas Lake and his family off for imprisonment 
in the Tower of London 'at the King's Pleasure'. One 
by one they were released. From so little Sir Thomas had 
risen to be so mighty: then, fell., and never did he rise 
again. He lived out his days here, and he and his wife are 
buried here, also down at Whitchurch. Just a little over a 
hundred years ago Anne. 

"Now we get to today and my father enters the scene 
. . . Anne, you are not too cold?" 

"No, no; please go on; please go on." 

"We will go soon anyhow. Why the sun is trying to 
appear for a sunset and the light wind is rounding up the 
clouds! 

"My father, Anne, married Mary Lake in 1696, a de 
scendant of Sir Thomas Lake. And did so in great style 
too, at King Henry's VII's Chapel in Westminster. So 
that's how my father came to live here. 

"Now what I'm going to say will shock you. 

"Everyone in the Government is dishonest. Dishonesty 
is as normal as breathing is to you. Why, just to get into 
parliament my father used to pay 60,000. My father 
became famous in parliament for showing up how ministers 
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misappropriated public funds for their own use; but in 
doing so, he learned a thing or two; and he decided and 
it's in my blood too that life is a short passage: let's take 
the best we can out of it. My father rose to be Paymaster 
of His Majesty's Forces abroad. Sir Robert Walpole had 
held this position before and in 1712 had been imprisoned 
in the Tower for alleged corruption. Walpole publicly 
criticised the South Sea Speculation and privately made a 
fortune out of it. The Duke of Marlborough was then 
General of the Forces Abroad. He was dismissed on a 
charge of misappropriation of the pay of foreign troops 
though he exiled himself abroad and the charge was never 
brought up to a head. Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, was the Secretary of State at the time and my father 
used to get letters from him like this c Dear sir, I have just 
time to tell you that the letters I have received today give 
me reason to apprehend some dropping in the stocks, 
though I hope our great work will go on. Adieu, burn 
this, Henry St. John.' 2 But Bolingbroke too was exiled 
abroad. My father kept very true to Marlborough and 
Bolingbroke and all the correspondence can show that. 
And the day Bolingbroke returned my father gave a dinner 
for him at Canons so that he should meet Walpole who 
came down. Why I found the menu only yesterday. My 
father assisted Bolingbroke and Marlborough in their 
troubles in every way he could. Now a great temptation 
in this post of Paymaster was the fact that a great time 
a year even at times elapsed between my father receiving 
the money and his having to pay the forces, during which 
time he was expected to do what he wished with it. I think 
with some of it he speculated. 

"But there were other things. 

"My father was accused of swindling the country of eigh 
teen million pounds. No one could delve thoroughly into 
the network which were the pay-books, though inquiries 
and reports of Commissioners went on for years; my 

2 Seepage 284. 
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father did nevertheless exonerate himself from all excepting 
three million and of that he said 'Everyone is doing it I* 
and the court agreed! and my father was released. Boling- 
broke, and Marlborough too, had helped him in this crisis 
as true friends. 

"Tobias Smollet writing in his continuation of Hume's 
History of England said 'Mr. Brydges' that is my father 
'accounted for all moneys which passed through his hands 
except three million. . . All means had proved ineffectual 
to determine and punish those individuals who shame 
fully pillaged their country. The villainy was so compli 
cated, the vice so general and the delinquents so power 
fully screened by artifice and interest, as to elude all in 
quiry/ My father left his post when he gracefully could 
and back it went to Walpole. 

"After some years my father commenced a great house 
at Brentford and the gate piers are standing yet. But he 
decided to build this, his palace dream in stone and nature. 
... I would have you know Anne, my father also had that 
in him Til swear it! which merited a monument. . . Let 
this be it." 
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Mr. Theophilus Leigh patrolled the grounds and 
saw distantly what surely must be the Duke and 
his lady? He seemed struck by the difference in 
their ages. 

The excitement to see the young lady fought against 
his more cunning desire to track her to her lair. So that, 
when they sat, he sat, and when they walked he walked. 





'The night will soon be upon us," said the Duke. 
"Let's go now. Let's take this path by the limes 
' and acacias that backs out straight to Stanmore 
Magna . . . how barbaric and jungle-tortured 
the chestnut branches seem in winter time . . . then look, 
right around, across back here again by this glade by the 
Grand Avenue and here we are come to Mr. HandePs 
Walk. This walk of elms and oaks is the walk Mr. Handel 
used to take from the House to Whitchurch where for 
three years he played the services. I can show you the room 
he lived in in the House. My father used to go to church 
down that raised yellow road . . . the deer park is beyond 
that . . . have you noticed Anne, how all the main paths 
are raised? The idea was Blackwell's: it's a most pleasant 
effect to ride on them and in the wet weather the rain runs 
off so easily Blackwell you know has a sort of flea in his cap 
about drainage . . . yes my father rode down ... do you 
like the topiary in those gardens over there? the hedges 
cut to cocks and bears and even human forms? you must 
see them closer . . . yes down rode my father in his carriage 
with its six black horses, with his Swiss Halberdiers ranged 
up there in advance as Yeomen of the Guard blasting 
loudly on horns, and his Italian footmen standing stiffly 
there up behind. Such a showman was my father! A 
Roman! But noble and gracious, with malice and hate 
towards none. Proud in himself and for himself but with 
no pride conceit towards his fellow men. May I tell 
you? . . ." 

"Please tell me," said Anne. 

"You see, my father was a born speculator. In 1719 he 
made 900,000 out of Mississippi stock. In five hours once 
he turned 1 0,000 into 2 5 0,000. Sometimes he lost. When 
the Duke of Newcastle at the Treasury advised my father to 
withdraw his South Sea stock, my father was obstinate and 
lost 700,000. The poet Mr. Gay had put 1,000 into the 
South Sea scheme. It rose to 20,000 and he was also advised 
to sell and he also didn't and he also lost every farthing. My 



father lost half a million in a few years: yet it made little 
difference to him, he had so much. He loved to put money 
into new ideas. He put it into the York Buildings Co. 
which pumped water from the Thames with one of the first 
steam engines ever used in history, and it supplied the 
Strand. He stretched out the scheme as far as Marylebone 
where in Cavendish Square he built a house, and a tank 
stood in the square there and supplied a thousand houses 
round. 

"Anne, it's absurd to talk about money like this to you: 
but I am only trying to tell you about my father. His food 
was pomp and his means was money. He made fortune 
after fortuneln speculation. It enabled him to build and live 
and flourish and be called 'The Grand and Princely Chandos'. 
Near the end he seemed to lose his magic touch, and I 
can assure you Anne, he never passed it on to me. But with 
it all he retained a bounteous, benign and fine humanity. 
He had three wives and was the best of husbands. He had 
nine children though all except John and I died young 
and was a perfect father. He made many a mint of money, 
but never did an individual ill, and I doubt whether anyone, 
even my Earl of Burlington, did more for art. He helped 
Mr. Handel and Mr. Blackwell when the public tongue was 
against them, just as he helped my Lords Bolingbroke and 
Marlborough when they lived in exile. He patronised Mr. 
Gay, Mr. Pope, Dr. Pepusch and Mr. Hogarth: Mr. Scarlatti's 
brother was a musician here. He was always seeking out 
men like Mr. Jordan and seeing that they went forward. 
He never had a servant who did not belove him. And if he 
ever wrote to one of them be signed himself 'your obedient 
servant and affectionate friend*. . . Look we are just 
coming down to your Whitchurch now. See the dying sun 
is writing something on the under edge of the clouds! . . . 
In anything he touched he strove for all that was newest 
and finest. He was incapable of meanness either in art, 
expense, in his tongue, or in his actions towards others. 
They accused him of pomp. Is that a crime? If it goes with 
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such a character as his? After all, what did his pomp amount 
to? He was more happy to have a hundred roses than one: 
he liked strong impressions: he liked grandness. Is there so 
much illness in that? I can tell you: he was never gross. I 
myself at times might drop a word against him, but I cannot 
and I will not hear a word against him from another." 




Only half an hour before, the Lady Catherine 
Tollemache, Marchioness of Carnarvon, had 
suddenly realised with horror the absence of her 
daughter and observing that the boorish Doctor 
Blackwell had vanished too, she grabbed hold of Sir William 
Brownlow of Humby, picked up two cloaks, and out they 
rushed as the sunset was keeping its rendezvous with the 
evening in the west. 
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"I am surprised, Anne," said the Duke, "the 
Pastor hasn't told you more about the church. 
Look here's the exterior. The tower is earlier 
even than the Lakes and was built in 1523. My 
father rebuilt the rest, making it a copy of the Royal Chapel 
at Versailles. It is of brick and the bricks used here and for 
the palace are from the earth of Canons, mostly from the 
large lake called the Basin also a copy of the Round Pond 
at Kensington just as the carved columns you'll see inside 
carved by Grinling Gibbons are from the oaks off our estate. 

"Mind the steps: it is getting dark isn't it? You know 
this church is called the church of St. Lawrence and the 
embossed gridiron you see used shows that St. Lawrence 
was a Spanish martyr who, while being baked alive on a 
gridiron declar'd he derived such pleasure from it, could 
they turn him so that all sides might be roasted equally? 
But since the Reformation it has been forbidden to mention 
St. Lawrence or the Spaniards in our services, so you will 
hear nothing about him now. 

"Here is the belfry but you'll find only one bell here. 
There was some trouble about that. My father was pre 
senting the church with silver plate, new prayer books and 
the like, so the parishioners decided he would certainly 
supply new bells as well and they sold the old ones to the 
Parish Church of Stanmore Magna; but this taking-for- 
grantedness killed my father's spirit for giving anything, so 
he did nothing, and they just managed to rescue the one 
bell that was not yet sold. Mr. Pope says it has a silver tone. 

"You see how every inch of this church stands painted 
or carved. Ceilings too. Just as at our house up at Canons: 
every ceiling and half the walls and every nook or cranny is 
either painted or carved. Verrio and Laguerre, whom my 
father brought specially from Italy, did most of these paint 
ings. Bellucci painted this 'Adoration of the Shepherd' and 
this 'Descent from the Cross' on either side of the altar. 

"My father reopened this church on August 29th 1720. 
So proud was he with Mr. Handel's new oratorio 'Esther', 



performed for the first time on that day, that he presented 
him with 1,000 besides the promised sum. Oh the whole 
world was here Anne, you should have seen that day! 

"Look, look, here are the four oak columns carved by 
Grinling Gibbons. Aren't they solid, aren't they remarkable? 
You must see 'The Stoning of Stephen' carving he has done 
at our house; 3 and look, this organ case is also his work. 
He carves wood like butter. Isn't it amazing? The organ 
has white notes for black and black for white. These stalls 
are where Handel kter arranged his choirs. 

"These are the prayer books, now chained to the high 
pews, that my father presented to the parish; and look, the 
eight silver and gold plates to be used for Communion. 

"How much I talk todayl Shall I continue?" 

"Yes, yes. Yes, yes. Please continue," said Anne. 

"These are the parish registers here. They began in 1 5 5 o. 
Beneath the floors, Anne, are the vaults. Here lie Tudors 
and Plantagenets of centuries back, in odd profusion every 
where. A thief broke down to steal the stiver and bronze 
ornaments and name plates off the coffins. He found they 
weren't of silver or even bronze, so he put half back, 
wrongly, all mixed up, then, terrified, ran off with the rest, 
leaving the whole floor open. Next night, against the return 
of the thief, they planted the village strong lad as sentinel 
here. A sow came wandering up this aisle in the moonlight, 
in the ghost light, and tumbled down the hole here and 
broke her back and neck screaming and squealing her soul 
out below. The young man, who had fallen fast asleep, 
peering down and seeing a phantasmagoria of things larger 
he swore than elephants, rushed screaming out and away 
himself. He took to bed and died "possessed of devils' three 
nights later. . ." 

There was a long pause. 

"Let's sit down in this high pew a minute/' asked the 
Duke. "I wonder who lit the candles? I suppose the Pastor 
will be coming in before the service." 

8 See page 284 
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And then with his hands holding his forehead, he said, 
very distantly, almost whispering: 

"If at the end on the left, you come up underneath our 
family hatchments and coronet and banners through to the 
monument room where my elder brother John lies buried, 
you will enter through two tall iron gates into the black 
and white marble floored chapel which is my family's tomb. 
In great splendour the Chandos's lie there. My father, who 
left stringent instructions that there must be no pomp or 
praise written on his tomb, stands there in marble in a foul 
Roman toga, with his wives Mary and Cassandra prostrated 
obsequiously beneath him, with a fouler panegyric scrawled 
out there at great length across his tomb. It revolts me! 
And it would have him! 

"On the left/ 7 he breathed heavily, his head was far down, 
"lies . . . Caroline . . . my wife." 




A short time before this, Mr. Theophilus Leigh 
had stood on a point where four paths met. 
Turning to the right his prey had been passing 
across the bottom of the path, and he thought 
how cleverly he had been following them. Looking to his 
left, another couple, also man and woman, crossed by the 
bottom of that path too. He thought, how odd, it must be 
some form of mirage. He had heard of such. Still thinking 
how odd it was, he glanced behind him and a third pair 
passed the bottom of that path too. 

This was too much for Theophilus! He took to his heels 
and fled through the hanging tentacle of gloaming, home. 



The Doctor and the young Lady Jane Brydges returned 
unnoticed and took their tea with the rest. 



Lady Carnarvon and Sir William Brownlow of Humby 
got lost, and were found hours later by a search party, in a 
low condition. Murmurs of 'At her Age' and '19,000 
won't be enough this time' hushed about the palace, while 
Humby implored the Duke to give him tea, as life without 
tea was worth nothing to him: could he possibly have his 
tea? He realised that it was much after dinner time: but he 
always recollected days that he hadn't had tea in, as days 
that hadn't been days at all. 



But when the Duke had been coming out of the church 
he could have sworn he had heard a stirring in the brush 
wood. 




Three evenings a week, from six till eight, the 
Rector and his wife went out 'doing good*. On 
the first of these evenings, that next week, at five 
past six like a thief in the night Anne met the 
Duke of Chandos in a shade of the entrance to Canons. His 
excuse for the rendezvous was so that he might present to 
her the latest romance by Mr. Richardson. He now declared 
how he was just enjoying so much a new novel by Mr. 
Fielding: would she like that too? Perhaps he could give it 
to her the next night the Perkins were absent? It was 
agreed. Then the Duke felt lighter. If Mr. Richardson and 
Mr. Fielding only knew! He had thought of bringing Mr. 
Fielding's book that night: but next to the importance of 
making a first rendezvous is the making of a second, and 
any little harmless ruse must be excused. Then he asked, 
could they walk a little? 
"Yes." 

So simple! No one had ever said just 'yes* before. They 
either said c no' and meant c yes', which meant all that coaxing 
and winning business to be gone through, or they liked to 
beat about the bush until you chased them round it and 
throttled a yes out of them. Sometimes when they didn't 
know he was a Prince of the realm they even said 'no' and 
meant 'no': that was most unbearable. 

So out into the arms of evening they walked, and the 
trees shook themselves up in their sleep, and, half-a-doze, 
listened to the stories of that pair that passed them by. 

And the Duke said that a long time back Lady Suffolk 
had received some figs from Smyrna. And Mr. Pope had 
taken a withe of the basket they had been sent in, and planted 
it on the banks of the Thames in his grounds at Twicken 
ham. And that had become the first weeping willow grown 
in England. 

And Anne said that her uncle, Mr. Wells, had had a dream 
that he was a very fine tenor, and he sang in a mighty choir. 
There were 5,000 sopranos, 5,000 contraltos and 5,000 bass. 
All were singing double forte. Magnificent! Then suddenly 
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Saint Peter, who was conducting, stopped it all and said C A 
little less loud in the tenor Mr. Wells/ 

"Talking of dreams," said the Duke, "Jeremy Stanton 
used to be so interested in them that he always used to keep 
parchment at the side of his bed so as to write them down 
quickly. Once he had an amazing dream and filled the 
parchment and all the parchment he had in the house and 
everything else he could lay his hands on. Then he went 
back to sleep again: and waking, remembered what he had 
done and glanced hastily at his parchment . . . and it was 
absolutely blank." 

And Anne said that her father had been driving a wagon 
home near Southampton when he lost his way in the night. 
He saw a man on a gate, but before he could ask him the 
way, the man had got down from the gate and lain face 
downwards in the path of the wagon. Her father dis 
mounted, but as he approached the figure, it slowly dis 
integrated. Her father returned to his wagon and the 
horse was frightened and its eyes afire. On they passed . . . 
and a great cry of agony and a crushing of bones rose up as 
they rode over that spot. 

They talked of Blackwell, Perkins and Edgworth Bess. 
They talked of Anne's childhood days in Southampton and 
the heaven he had found Venice. They talked ... of all those 
fine things you would have talked of, had you been the 
Duke of Chandos or Anne. 

And when the Duke looked at his timing-piece, it was 
five to eight, and terrified, Anne rushed home, wondering 
had she said silly things? and how difficult his questions 
were! 

And he, wandering up the yellow road to his palace, was 
sad that he had talked so much himself and listened to her 
so little. 
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Mr. Theophilus Leigh visited the stables and 
passing a grey, Riley cried out: 
"Yer 'ave t' look slippy with that grey Mister 
Leigh: 'e 'as a 'abit o' hittin' 'art at a place where 
a man's most recently bin." 

"Ah! my good friend Riley!" cried Theophilus, looking 
more than slippy as he passed the mare. And he talked of 
their friendship and the times Riley and he had had together, 
and, as wardingly as possible, about the Duke's return from 
Keynsham ... he hoped they had a good journey up, hoped 
that nothing untoward, as it were, had happened? . . . ahem! 
rumour, you know, rumour. . . . 

"What abaht rumour?" said the coachman attending to a 
hoof. 

"Well ... er . . . you know . . . rumour . . . and the 
Duke's usual reputation, you know . . . you're a man of the 
world Riley, you understand these things." 

Riley wondered if Mr. Leigh was going to be forth 
coming with any cash. And there even was some suggestion, 
but no production, of a sovereign. 

"I ain't sayin' nothin'!" 

It was vexatious but Mr. Leigh had to rise to five golden 
sovereigns, of which he produced one. 

"I ain't sayin' nothin' an' I can't say nothin' ... so there!" 

"Well look Riley, my old friend, I understand and admire 
you in your view: but actually I want to help the good Duke. 
Now I won't pry. Don't tell me who or how, I wouldn't 
dream of asking, my good fellow, it wouldn't be right; but 
just where, I mean where now?" 

Mr. Riley gave a long nonchalant whistle, looked again 
at the horse's shoe, "York," he said, and whistled on. 

"In the Brydges' house at York?" asked Theophilus 
feverishly. 

"Now look here Mr. Leigh, I ain't sayin' nothin' and I 
don't say nothin'. But if I sez I think with the highwaymen 
only killin' now, and the roads what yer sink in an' never 
come up, which ain't roads but bloody bogs, an' the bloomin' 
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forests dark and devil-ridden, if I sez I think it's a shime to 
expect a young girl to travel to York in a henglish December, 
that ain't telling that's sayin' a ligitmit remark." 

And he went on whistling. 

"I understand my good fellow. I understand you per 
fectly. Here, look another sovereign. You can trust me. 
Fll not say a word. And I'll always help you, Riley my good 
fellow, always. . ." 




Jeremy Stanton had awoken on that last Sunday 
morning long after twelve. By the time he had 
dressed it was dinner time: so he ordered break 
fast. By the time he had breakfasted he realised 
that by the time he would be at Canons it would be tea-time 
so he ordered lunch. Waiting for this, he stepped out to the 
stable yard to see about his horse, and asked a man to help 
him hold a gate. The man nearly collapsed: frightful con 
vulsions went on till at last the man, who was thirtyish, 
said in a voice a mile away, "Did you speak to me?" 

"Er, yes ... is anything the matter?" 

"No one ever speaks to me," said the man. 

"By Godfrey begad. And why not?" asked Stanton. 
"Haven't you any friends?" 

"No I wouldn't say that I have got any friends," said the 
man, recovering a little. 

"Where do you live?" asked Stanton. 

"I just walked up from Devonshire," said the man. "I 
can't say that I live at any one actual spot." 

"Oons and can it be so? don't you want some food: are 
you hungry?" * 

"Please don't trouble." 

"No trouble at all," said Stanton. "Come and have some 
dinner." 

"Er no thank you. I never really mix with people at all: 
and though you're kind . . . my clothes. . ." 

"Why? Egad I see." Stanton saw he was a vagabond. 

"Oh that's nothing," said Stanton. "Don't worry about 
that. . ." 

"I would rather not," said the man. 

"Are you hungry?" asked Stanton firmly. 

"Yes . . . Yes I would like a little, yes. But you see, I 
can't." 

"Then take me somewhere," said Stanton. "And I'll pay. 
I want dinner too. Do you know somewhere where you 
would agree to go?" 

"Perhaps a little place, where no one much would mind." 
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And off they went together: that very gaunt, refined 
mannered, knitting needle of an aristocrat, and this enigma. 
And after a very large meal in a very poor tavern they 
stepped out to find that dusk was already down upon them. 

It seemed that the man, Johnson, went days, even weeks, 
without speaking, and his first impact was always violent for 
him, like piercing a shell, like smashing down a wall in his 
home. If Johnson knew that soon he would have to speak, 
ask, maybe, for something, he'd avoid it and delay it, with 
all his power; it was a quiet happy peace completely with 
drawn within himself, which vanished with the breaking. 
It had been six years since he had slept under a roof. He 
was a skilled engraver but had given it up. Stanton asked 
him what he did about women and the man didn't under 
stand. Stanton explained that he had often wondered what 
men condemned to long prison sentences or wandering 
vagabonds did about women. The man said he knew what 
he meant, he knew some people who were like that, and he 
could ask. 

"What do you do when you are cold?" asked Stanton. 

"Eh?" 

"Or what does a vagabond do in the winter, like now for 
instance?" 

"Oh I know some vagabonds: perhaps I could ask them." 

"And what do you do if you are cold?" 

"Put on an extra waistcoat. I have five on now and three 
more in my sack." 

"Gad sol" 

Stanton took the man to the inn: though it needed great 
pressure, almost force, gave him his address in Somerset 
and his usual address in London. . . 

"I can't give you my address," said the man unsmilingly, 
just seriously, "I could tell you Fm usually in London about 
the first two weeks in December, usually by the Strand. And 
I could arrange to be. . ." 

He stayed the night, in fact two nights. 

He taught Stantoa about nature and an inner human 
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world Stanton had never known: he used words the aristo 
crat had to fly to dictionaries for to look up. He explained 
very simply the tricks that insects have. Stanton felt the 
wandering spaces of the sky, the diamond splashed ceiling, 
night: the endless vastness of out-of-doors. And he felt very 
humble and said so. Johnson said: 

"Oh you need not. There are the things there: you could 
see them for yourself." 

Stanton had never met a man so humble: yet, not knowing 
his own humility, he was as independent and as self-willed 
as a king. Such SELF RESPECT! 

It rankled Stanton to think that if he gave up his whole 
life and went to join the man, the man wouldn't want him, 
wouldn't have him, would just walk away from him. 

"But are you never lonely?" asked the Lord of Somerset. 

"Oh no; you see I haven't really any friends. I suppose 
people who have friends and are away from them are some 
times lonely." 

Stanton wanted to know how the man lived, but had to 
ask if the man knew how vagabonds lived; and Johnson 
said he didn't, but he had seen some and he could ask. 
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The Reverend Daniel Perkins, having the 
ambition to be held as the Epitome of Good 
inside his own parish, had early thought that 
any good he did he would rather like his 
parishioners to know about, while he further dreaded the 
mud of scandal, and wished no shadow to fall across his 
house or his. He had befriended Anne, but was worried 
about the scandal of secretiveness. 

His subconscious sent along the much more righteous 
angle that he could neither tell nor live a lie. With this 
reinforcement, his subconscious organised the forgetting 
of the former two reasons and the enlarging of the latter 
one , . . which would achieve the same objective in a much 
more righteous way. 

Thus the Reverend became a victim of man's most 
common delusion: right by justification; the ability to justify 
oneself: that villains, hypocrites and doers-of-good are all 
as prone to. This way no man, to himself, is bad: for all 
things are justified in this blind-spot in his conscience. 

When Lady Catherine, the Marchioness of Carnarvon, 
and seven Brydges Mr. Theophilus Leigh having suddenly 
left for York and the north, where he had unearthed an 
aunt on the Leigh side who was in danger of dying 
without being reminded of his existence assaulted the 
Pastor's house, and the mud of scandal seemed at his door 
and the shadow already across his threshold, this hatred of 
lying mounted to a fever point, and after keeping his end up 
to the odd but indirect questionings of the Brydges, he 
rushed to seek out the Duke to say that he could live a lie no 
longer. He had told white lies, lived white lies, had deceived 
by his diplomatic answers, and must bare his breast to the 
world. He, or the Duke, must tell the Marchioness the 
truth; only then could he feel clean again. He was a Godly 
man. 

"Pastor," said the Duke. "I thank you with all my heart 
for all you have done and tried to do. We must see what can 
be done." 

So 



"Will you or I tell the Marchioness?" asked the Pastor 
fiercely. 

"I'll try and relieve you today if you feel so much about 
it." 

"You'll tell the Marchioness?" 

"Never! ! I will try and find a new place that's all! 
I'faukins, Pastor! You talk so much about good, but really 
I think you forget where good is. The Marchioness seeks 
scandal and slander and the making of Anne unhappy; you 
know her well. Would you make Anne unhappy?" 

"I know only I cannot lie." 

"I don't ask you to lie though heaven knows lies 
especially white lies can be merciful I ask you only for 
a few short days more at least not to shout the truth out 
from the steeple tops. Do you want to bring trouble and 
unhappiness on Anne?" 

"Anne is certainly blameless in all this, Chandos. We 
love her and wish her well. She is lovable. Uncommunica 
tive perhaps but lovable. But I don't see even how this 
is fair to her. She should know her future, how she stands 
and where. No, it's you I don't understand, Chandos. But 
I don't question you, I only tell you I must be clear myself: 
I feel I have deceived Her Grace and I must undeceive her." 

"How little you see Pastor! The Marchioness seeks the 
truth for laming. But not hurting people: that's the 
true aim: which is the opposite to her 'truth'. Truth and 
lies ... they are games only! Truth can kill and a lie can 
save. Would you tell a man who was dying and wished to 
live that he was dying?" 

"Yes. It is better he should know before he faces his God. 
Besides, I cannot lie." 

"And if your servant stole your spoon and must hang for 
it, would you in court say he had stolen it?" 

"Certainly. 'Thou shalt not steal'. We must be answer 
able for our actions." 

"And I would tell the dying that he would live ten years 
and that the thief touched nothing of mine. We think 
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differently Perkins. Have you heard about the follower 
who turned from Confucius?" 

"What about him?" 

"A city had been overrun by bandits and Confucius went 
towards it, and he was captured with his followers by the 
bandits before he had reached it. The bandits asked him to 
promise not to continue towards the city, then they would 
release him. He promised. And immediately he was free he 
turned his caravan towards the captured city. His followers 
could not believe their ears. Confucius said 'No man has the 
right to extract promises under those conditions, else they 
give the other the right to lie' ... you are like the follower 
who left his master then, for you cannot see farther than the 
nose of the law your Christ laid down. . ." 

"I know what is truth Chandos. . ." 

"True truth?" 

"There is only one truth, and we must speak it and shame 
the devil." 

"It's just as possible to speak it and shame God. Well 
then, tell me this Pastor: do you think I wish ill to Anne?" 

The Pastor said: "I do not know what you wish to Anne." 

The Duke rose flushing out violently angry: 

"Do you seriously sit there and say you do not know if I 
wish Anne ill or not?" 

The Pastor said: "I don't think you wish Anne ill." 

"Then trust me for a few more days! That's all I ask. 
Don't lie. If you are faced with a direct question, I will 
understand if you tell the truth. And afterwards of course 
you can tell everyone it was I who was stopping you speak 
ing up; but, just now, for these few days only. . ." 

"But what then Chandos? You are not being fair to Anne 
at all. My good wife and I have thought of many little 
schemes for her." 

"Please tell me," said Chandos. 

"She could live with Mrs. Testor at Aldenham who needs 
an extra girl in her sewing room. Then Lady Southerham 
would be so happy with her in Scotland I'm sure. Or she 
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could be a little in the dair y . . . there's a school in France for 
improving young ladies. . . Here is an advertisement I cut 
from the papers: 'About forty miles from London is one 
who teaches girls Lace Making, Plain Work, Raising Paste, 
Sauces and Cookery to the Degree of Exactness. Her price 
ten or eleven pound a Year, with a pair of Sheets and Spoon 
to be returned if desired/ There you are; there's one of 
many possibilities. You mean kindly to Anne, Chandos, 
but you aren't being kind to let her know nothing about her 
position and fate: and I must be outspoken." 

"That you are," said the Duke. "And the fault is mine. 
I'll talk out your various schemes with her. . ." 

"I can. . ." 

"I will. If you will shield her just some short time more." 

"You make it very heavy for me Chandos! So heavy 
indeed! I don't like it. I'll ask my wife. But know this: if I 
am met with roundabout questioning again I will not hide 
the truth." 
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And in the peace of the evenings the Duke met 
Anne, and whatever plans he had made for 
broaching her future dissolved in her presence. 
He asked if she were happy: then they took to 
the lissom avenues of fancy and there was no return. 

"My mother had ten children/' said Anne "and Moll and 
I walked one mile each Monday across the fields to Mrs. 
Braggerts who had a fire and let us cook our meat there for 
threepence." 

"You never had a fire?" 

"O . . . no. . ." 

"How strange is my comparison!" said the Duke. 
"Forgive it Anne. My grandmother had twenty-two chil 
dren and when she died she bequeathed my father 4,000 
each year for life, and dying, sighed 'How sad my son, that 
I have nothing to leave you but my blessings.' " 

"When I was ten/' said Anne, "my father died and my 
uncle came each evening to teach me reading after I'd 
returned from work." 

"And I will tell you the extent of my education Anne, 
so that you won't be jealous. There were two questions only 
for my degree at Oxford, 'What is the Hebrew for the place 
of the skull?' they asked. 'Golgotha/ I said. Then they 
asked 'Who founded University College?' 'Alfred the Great' 
I said. And I'd passed my degree. If you had your uncle 
who taught you reading, you lost nothing Anne." 

And Anne spoke of her uncle and how he had understood 
everything. And the Duke spoke of his step-mother and 
how, good soul, she had understood nothing. And Anne 
spoke of Wells Cathedral and how it was Christ's Palace to 
her. And the Duke spoke of an ancestor who lost three 
fortunes all in tulips, paying 500 a time for a bulb. 

And such was the quiet and the calm with which they 
strolled the groves and lawns, an observer would have 
thought that the world was made for that and that alone. 
And it was. 
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When Stanton returned to the inn on the third 
day of Johnson's presence he found that his 
visitor had left. His visitor had begun five books 
and finished none. Stanton could learn nothing 

about him except that a boot-boy said that Johnson had 

declared he could stand a roof no longer. 

The Earl of Burlington invited Lord Jeremy to spend 

the night with him on Saturday at the Divan Club, but 

Stanton said he expected to be at Canons. 




The Reverend Daniel Perkins had this in his 
character: that when something worried him, it 
gnawed him, sucked at him, devoured him. Most 
and himself called it conscientiousness. If 
anyone should decry him, they should rather pity him. 

So the Reverend Daniel Perkins began to question Anne 
about her future himself. At first kindly, with a score of 
feasible suggestions. Then he talked of 'the nobility of 
being of service to others, of still water breeding sloth, 
of labour and usefulness, of life's true purpose, and of not 
being sent on earth to be idle, then on into that monotonous 
heavy strain of the schoolmaster. 

And Anne had this in her character: she could react 
to tact or kindness, but had a kink against the schoolmaster 
touch. 

So life in the house became more mute, with subdued 
storming; with souring. 

And Mrs. Perkins had this in her character. With Anne, 
she agreed with Anne. With Perkins, she agreed with 
Perkins. And if the Duke had been there she would have 
agreed with him too. She tried to soften any bubbling 
volcanoes. Yet it must be admitted, that primarily her 
Daniel was to her, infallible. 

And Snowball had this in his character. That all people 
in the world were equal: and that all were equally right: 
and that the only thing of importance in the world was 
bouncing out on people unawares. 

The Chandos's had been reinforced from London. Two 
Carnarvons and one Grey Brydges had arrived. Sound 
travels faster than light where scandal is concerned, and 
half London were agog to know where the ascendant to 
the Chandos throne was sleeping with his concubine. And 
the best of men and the worst of men said: 'Fancy! Only 
three months after his father's death! . . .' Not the Chandos' 
name alone, but the fortune that went with it was in danger. 
They must guard their Henry from his weak partiality for 
sirens and loose women. 
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Spying and bribery had now become part of the every 
day life at Canons. A nightwatchman would think nothing 
of giving the Humby four false clues a day as long as the 
sovereigns were forthcoming. Everyone was listening 
at doors. "It's not what's heard: but what is overheard that 
matters/' twittered the pixy Eliza to the jbixy Emma. 

Riley was king. He held the key. Not a housemaid who 
would not have slept with him to wrest his secret from him: 
not a Carnarvon who didn't drop golden guineas at his 
feet. 

Yet Riley had this in his character: his loyalty was fierce 
if he knew anyone sought a secret from him; but when 
his loyalty was not challenged he could keep nothing back 
his own ornamentations added longer than it takes a 
man to breathe in and out. 

Humby gave him 10 and asked it to be a secret. The 
Duke said: "Riley, has His Lordship Humby given you any 
gold or bribe?" 

"Not on your life, sir. I'd never take a thing sir." 

But at the Chandos Arms it seems: 

"That there 'umby of 'umby what gave me a 'undred an' 
sez I could sleep wi' 'is Lidy anytime ... the oF battle 
'orse. . ." 

And Chandos' character was this: anything for peace! 
bless hypocrites: he loved them: he only asked that men 
should be warm and friendly to his face; what they said 
behind him he did not care or ask. He could believe that 
his servants might be rogues and his friends his enemies: 
let them be but charming in his presence and attentive. 
Let each day come. If it can only get by without friction! 
peace, peace. . . 

And Riley at the Chandos Tavern said: 

"'is Grice an' I, what's in Bristol, meets up with 'er what's 
'arder than that there Mrs. Broomish what told 'is Grice 
I was drunk kst night on account of my brahn Roknd 
bein' tied t' the tavern's post 'ere hall night I don't say 
nuffin' I don't but just yer watch where my Roknd'll be 
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t'night An' she sez she knows where'll suit us so off we 
goes see? an' crahded it is, an' 'is Grice, what likes 'is fun, 
meets up with 'is Nancy what's tickled 'is fancy what's 
'ere now, what's all this rah's abaht, on'y a 'undred rahnd 
'er. So I sez that's all right an' in I goes an' I whispers 
to one and then t' other 'Don't look now but yer pantaloons 
undun' see? an' out they goes 'cept one what sez 'e's 'er 
'usband so 'is Lordship gi's five 'undred dahn see? an' 
Nancy what's tickled 'is fancy what wants t' come all 
along, come aht wi' us, on'y some of 'em 'undred comes 
back an' chases us. Bloomin' six footers see? so I floors four 
o' 'em an' we wa'ks over 'em 'an I knocks silly one bloomin' 
mountain art in front what fires a pistol, an' we scraps see? 
an' 'e breaks 'is 'ead. 'Tell 'is Ma 'e caU'd Mr. Riley a 
liar' I sez. An' orf we tears 'is Grice an' I fightin' Uke 
bulls, knockki' sixteen right an' left all rahnd us. Our 
'orses went steamin' away, an' they chases us with the 
cunstables what don't know it's 'is Grice, all night see? 
on'y they in fly faetons. Talk abaht a ride. But she ain't 
rahnd 'ere not now I tell yer 'cause I takes 'is Grice art t' 
'er each day. But she ain't worth it. Nah! She's easy." 
And he left, half the tavern convinced that he and *Nancy' 
bedded it each night, and half that she was much too easy 
meat for him. Then he marched with Roland to Mrs. 
Broomish's where he left the colt tied to her post all night 
where the late-comers from the tavern could see it, and 
whistled off home as happy as only he and Snowball knew 
how. 
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Stanton met a man at dead of night: no legs, no 
legs at all, not two confounded inches of them. 
Rushed furiously in a chair. Rushed at him: 
they seemed the total in the streets for miles. He 
gushed his story out. Famous weight-lifter and boxer 
before the war. Had fought Figg, the champion. 

"Feel my arms. Feel my arms!*' he husked. "Aren't 
they magnificent? Yet what am I to do for exercising them? 
I play skittles from my chair: anything. I'm physically 
magnificent yet there's not a single purpose I can place my 
strength to. See my body!" 

He bared his chest. 

"Is it good? Is it good? Iron I tell you. Iron and 
solid." 

He beat it. 

"I am sexually fine: yet I just cannot find a woman any 
where. Not a bloody trollop even will grant me rest. Why 
not? I'm fit. Fit, strong. No legs? Ha! They're in Det- 
tingen. Both of them. Tor King and Glory/ Shot from 
under me. Now I go mad. I lost my girl." 

They talked of his girl how she had run from him when 
he returned. Not even two inches as stumps. Sheer off! 

Did Stanton know Bavaria? Yes, Stanton did. He had 
often walked there. . . It was out . . . and he had meant 
to be so careful. That 'walking': that legwork*. 

"I used to walk for hours," the man said it in the softest 
voice he used. Then his husky speech broke out again. 

"I have a victualler's shop here. I cannot visit it. I lose 
my temper. I have no control. I live in a violent storm of 
temper. I scorch with energy. I could break necks with 
my hands and want to. I push this chair madly around at 
night. Praise to the saints for Ludgate Hill! That takes 
something out of me. I must move. I cannot stand being 
stationary so long." 

And Stanton followed him. Up the deserted Ludgate 
Hill. 

"Don't push you swine!" 
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Stanton had wanted only to help, it had seemed so 
difficult. 

Round little corkscrew streets and towards his house. 
Stanton wanted to open the gates, the little hut where the 
chair was kept, to help push the chair: each time the man 
screamed and that he must do everything himself. Stanton 
felt sick like swooning as the man banged his body to the 
ground and with a short stick manoeuvred and shut his 
chair away. No legsl Not an inch! God! what a sight. 
Tor King and Glory/ 




"Who knows my dear Anne," said the Pastor 
at an evening meal, "that you might not be the 
means of bringing our good Duke nearer God?" 
"He is near God/* said Anne darkly. 

"I mean of course, my dear, nearer to the church." 

"He doesn't need the church." 

"We all need the church, Anne." 

There was no answer, so the Rector thought he was safe 
in adding: 

"I always thought it such a pity Duke Henry was not 
a Godly man." 

"Shut up with your Godly men and un-Godly men!" 
said Anne. 

"Anne!" 

"I'm sick of your everlasting Godly talk! Of all the 
crawling spiteful miserable Godly creatures you have 
wanted to introduce me to, there's not one with a gleam 
of joy in them." 

"Anne, stop it." 

"I won't stop it!" She had risen. "You're on about the 
Duke all day long. He with all your blessed talk of 
saving souls he un-Godly as you call him found me 
and saved me, and I won't hear one word against him, 
never, never, never!" 

And she rushed out of the room: crying inside *I can't 
stand it any longer.' 

She rushed to her room: grabbed her wrap: hastily 
picked Snowball up from his dreaming and kissed him, 
and fled through the dining room . . . 

"Where are you going?" asked the terrified Reverend's 
wife. 

"Out!!" 

The Rector was standing up. An arrow had pierced him. 
He vaguely thought of how hard he had tried, how he had 
meant all for her good, how only this evening he had 
determined to keep the conversation off troublous waters. 
He said "Let her go," and sat down. 
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His wife rushed to get her coat: thinking that young 
kdies are not safe out on dark nights. She implored the 
Rector to go with her and the Brydges* set rushed in. 
"Where's that bitch?" Lady Catherine toppled in. 

The Rector sat on. 

Without waiting to be asked, they searched the house 
like the law searching for scoundrels. 

"Where's that Newbury whore?" violently asked the 
Marchioness facing round on the Rector: drunk. 

The Rector knit his brows and said: 

"We are God's people in this house. I must ask you 
not to use such words before my wife." 

"We're all Gos people. I repleat, wliere's that whore?" 

Sir Edmund Chamberlayne came forward plausibly and 
said: "My good fellow: we wonder if you are hiding a 
young lady from the country here?" 

"From Paris. Of Royal blood," broke in the Humby, 
who had had his own hunches about it all along. 

"There was a young lady here . . ." began the Rector. . . 
And the Duke rushed in. 

He didn't know the house had been searched. So he 
walked deliberately to the archway alcove that led to the 
upstairs, and, fists on his hips, barring the way, he said: 

"Well, my dear relatives . . .?" 

There was no answer. Some were lingering quickly out. 

"You're eating my food," said the Duke; "you're sleeping 
in my beds. I'm your host. This is my ground you're on 
at this moment. I ask you, why are you in this house?" 

"My good Duke of Chandos," said the Rector raising 
his eyes. "Do not alarm yourself. But actually you know 
why these people are here; why ask them?" 

"Daniel Perkins," replied the Duke. "I have no quarrel 
with you and will have none. If you came to my house you 
would tell me why. These are my relatives. They will 
neither tell me why they suddenly had the urge to visit 
Canons, or why they thrust your doors open tonight." 

And the Brydges set did not. They slunk away. Lady 
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Catherine and Lord Grey Brydges last. And even they 
did not say why they had come. 

The Duke went up the stairs, and, wild eyed, rushed 
down, saying: 

"Where's Anne?" 

"She went out alone before these people came in," 
answered Mrs. Perkins. 

"Did she know they were coming?" 

"No." 

"But where?" 

"We don't know. Shall I come with you?" asked Janet. 

"No, no, it's all right. I'll search alone. If she comes 
back ask her to wait. I'll come back . . . I've got some 
news for her." 
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In a lightning shaft Anne had flashed up the path 
to the mansion. Somehow she must see the Duke. 
Nearing there she paused to wonder how. As 
she hesitated near the hedge and nursery gardens 
she began to grow afraid. But nothing would take her 
back to the rectory. She never wanted to go inside that 
place again. She would sleep on a temple seat near the 
house and set out for Newbury tomorrow. She felt easier 
to be nearer the house. 

She found her way across the yellow road and sat down, 
but growing cold . . . she would go to Southampton to her 
mother and sisters: she would never go to Newbury again. 
She sat huddled up to keep warm. She would go to France. 
The Duke would help her. She was afraid to meet her 
mother and sisters now. She wouldn't go to any of these 
rich houses the Pastor had suggested: the Duke would help 
her go to France. He might come. She would be afraid in 
France without him. She wouldn't go to France. She would 
be afraid somehow anywhere without him. She would 
sit here. She would never go to the rectory again! Never! 
It was cold. She wore so little. 

A figure was approaching and she was terrified. It came 
nearer. A man's figure. 

"Anne?" 

"Oh, it's you, it's you!" If he could have seen her eyes, 
her mad relief: her sudden flashing of cheer. 

"I can never go back to the rectory, never, never. Never 
ask me to go." 

"What's wrong?" 

"Don't ask me, I won't say." 

It was the first question she had refused to answer. It 
was more than a flint in him that two people in close 
relationships should always answer each other's ques 
tions. 

"It's so cold Anne," he continued. "And you have so 
little on. Here is my cloak. Let's go to a small room in 
the mansion. There's a fire there, and we can lock the door 
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so that no one will disturb us. We can decide there where 
you can go tonight. It's early yet/' 

They turned. 

She said: 

"You must decide what it will be with me." 

"Yes, yes." 

"It's do you understand me? is too difficult 
now." 

"Yes: yes I understand." 

They entered from the back of the house to the small 
room. It was warm there: frescoed walls and a marble 
chimney and the rest velour and damask. It was comfor 
table. The drowsy fire was sleeping in its grate. The Duke 
flung a log to it and said: "As the polar bear cub said C I 
don't care who my ancestors were: I'm cold.' " 

His head was swimming almost as much as Anne's. 
More: for she had passed the buck. She felt a little lighter 
now and struggled chiefly, like the little polar bear cub, to 
get warm. He put some punch on the fire and after she had 
drunk a little she was suddenly almost herself again. 

There were voices in the corridor and the two kept 
quiet. 'My house!' thought the Duke. 

"Do you remember Elizabeth Lyon who was with us 
on our journey?" asked the Duke. 

"Yes," said Anne. 

"Her mother lives only a hundred paces outside our 
grounds," he continued. "She's a good type. She must be 
sixty-five by now. She would give you a room. She has 
quite a large clean house. My father was always good to 
their family. She would do anything for us. And she's a 
silent sort of a woman who wouldn't talk if we asked her 
not to. I don't know ... of course don't go if you'd rather 
not . . . but perhaps just for one night? or at the most two? 
while we think the whole thing out?" 

Anne didn't want to be out of the grounds of Canons, 
but the Duke was adding: 

"I could take you there tonight and can see you in the 
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morning. Oh Anne what problems we havcl And so un- 
necessaryl The world is difficult." 

"Is it all right?" asked Anne a little worried. 

"Yes, perfectly. Let's go and see if you would like it, 
shall we? then, don't be afraid, if you feel you don't like 
it, we will come away and think of something else." 

"Will you come with me?" 

"Yes, yes, of course." 

"All right then. Now?" 

She warmed herself up for a last five minutes. 

"I went to the rectory this evening," said the Duke. 

"Did you? Why?" She looked a little frightened. 

"I am sorry I have some news for you. Not happy news." 

"What? what?" She was terrified immediately. 

"About Jefferies." 

"Oh." She was relieved. "What about him?" she asked 
after a minute. 

"He . . . is ill. He ... has died." 

"How?" 

"Knocked down by a horse. He died quickly. Almost, 
it seems . . . immediately." (He had been drunk.) 

She said: "I can't feel anything." 
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They went out by the Stanmore Magna gate and 
followed the lane which ran by the Canons 
Estate. The Duke thought the night guard had 
brought his kntern oddly near their faces. 

'Fifty years ago/' said the Duke, "my Grandfather 
fought a duel with Lord Coningsby here, and fifty years 
before that my Lord George Chandos killed Colonel 
Compton in a duel on Putney Heath . . ." 

"Money or your life!" 

Zacks! what's this? The Duke knocked a blunderbuss 
from a highwayman's hand and flashed down on top of 
him. 

"A plague on you! What's all this about?" he roared. 

The Duke pinned the man's arms out on the ground 
with his knees. It had happened in a second. 

"Zounds man: will you talk?" roared the Duke again. 
"Will you go off like a normal individual if I let you up?" 

The man said: "Zut, zut, you did that well! My great 
sir I am no highwayman. I'm just damnably hungry and 
must have some money for food." 

"Where do you live?" 

"In France." 

"In France? This is England." 

"Yes, I know. I had to come. Privately. I ... am a 
Jacobite." 

"Oh are you? And are the Jacobites coming back to 
make more trouble?" 

"I can say nothing. But I can promise you I came before 
I should. I got money and a horse but was robbed myself, 
and had no other way than how you saw." 

"Haven't you any friends in England who can feed you?" 

"In the north. I must get to the north. My father's 
dying there. I must not show myself here and I'm at your 
mercy." 

Still the Duke held him pinned. 

"Then know this," said the Duke; "you'll get more 
mercy out of me the less you tell me. I'm no Jacobite. We 
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have had our monarchs a hundred years here and I can see 
no sense in stirring up the flames again, right or wrong, 
Fd give my soul for peace . . . but I'm much too lasy to 
get you into trouble: besides, I can't get a man I don't 
know hanged. If I let you up will you go off respectably 
like an honest man?" 

"I wouldn't hurt you sir. But I might attack the next 
who comes here. I'm almost insane with hunger." 

"Honest, eh?" asked the Duke. "Then I suppose I 
ought to give you food. Dear oh dear. Well, I will. Will 
you not molest us if I let you rise?" 

"On a soldier's honour, no." 

"Whoever heard of a soldier's honour? A profession of 
killing having honour! Your words stink, soldier boyl 
Well, hot blood, no nonsense if you rise?" 

"None at all sir. I swear it." 

They both got up. 

Anne came forward. Ashamed of it she was, but she had 
taken to the bushes and had only in the last few minutes 
come slightly forward. Yet there the strangeness in our 
systems: for Anne was a far braver creature than the Duke. 
If a dangerous second was thrust upon the Duke, he would 
explode into life, whereas given the slightest chance of 
premeditation and he would go the world around if only 
to avoid it; and having exploded in that first violent second, 
during which, for all himself, he was in a dead calm inside, 
he would be unnerved for days and avoid that spot of his 
encounter like the plague. Anne, if she premeditated first, 
would face to any danger: caught off her guard and she 
disintegrated inside her husk. 

The Duke, still calm he would be calm for hours yet, 
only for a year or more he would be scared of highwaymen 
said: 

"Anne, don't be alarmed. This is a good fellow." 

"Are you all right?" she asked. 

"Yes of course." 

"I didn't help much." She was so ashamed. 



"Of course not, bless you/' said the Duke. "Come and 
I will bring this fellow back some food." 

"Lieutenant Francis Townley, madame. At your service! 
and most apologetic." 

The Duke said very fiercely: "We didn't hear your 
name!" 

"Oh I understand exactly sir. I said nothing sir. But 
my apologies to the lady just the same." 

"Walk a little down the road with us/' said the Duke; 
and the three walked down the lane together. 

"His father's very sick in the north of England/' the 
Duke told Anne. 

"In Townley Hall in Lancashire, madame. I must get 
there quickly and someone stole my horse." 

"I hope you will see him," said Anne recovering. 

"Oh I must, I must. I have come from France specially 
early to see him. We are a desperately loving family. I 
must hurry somehow northwards . . ." 

"We are sorry for you but I beg you to omit the facts," 
said Chandos. 

"I beg your pardon once more sir. You are such a 
kindly person sir. Might I possibly ask the honour of your 
name?" 

"Certainly not! Don't you understand at all? You ought 
to be hanging at Tyburn and I too for releasing you. 
You've told us far too much akeady. Keep your mouth shut 
if you can't keep your sense! Anne, this man is a Jacobite. 
That means, if we help him, we do it as strangers knowing 
nothing, who, why or what he is." 

They were nearing their destination now. A cottage 
stood in moonlight. The Duke said: 

"The trouble is this is not my house. I'm sure the good 
occupant has food and will give us some to bring you: but 
she doesn't even know we are coming, so I can't promise 
to hurry." 

"Sir." 

"Yes?" 
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"You wouldn't trick me sir?" 

"No. I wouldn't." 

"I believe you, sir. Might I wish madame well and beg 
your most humble pardon?" 

"Certainly," said Anne. "I wish I could help too. I so 
hope your father will be all right. Here's a little money I 
had on me." 

"I couian't." 

The soldier was young, dashing, handsome, and had a 
most gallant way. You'd expect him to jump in the air any 
minute. He took the money because Anne pressed it so; 
and he nearly cried in taking it. Anne was so glad he took it. 




Mrs. Lyon was sixty-five. She looked more, and 
wizened; the silent, few words type. She looked 
inclined to disbelieve everything a person said. 
She was however beholden to the Chandos 
family, and made no hesitation about accepting her com 
mission. All the Duke would want would be his. All 
would be done. Mrs. Lyon was a withered leaf on the 
Canons tree: and she knew well the roots her sustinence 
drew from. 

And Anne agreed to stay. 

The old lady prepared some considerable food for her 
young charge: and it was soon, with an assemblage of 
nearly twenty candles, placed before her. 

The Duke left. 

He met the young Jacobite and said: 

"Here you are, here's something to eat: better make the 
best of it you can. The young lady begged if I couldn't 
do something more for you. Up the first lane to the left 
are some horses in a field, and you are a liar if you say I 
told you." 

And the Duke was tickled at this chance of relieving 
his bespidered ex-father-in-law the Earl of Aylesbury of 
one of his best horses. 

"How kind! How kind! How wonderful!" shouted the 
delighted Townley. "I'll give it back! I'll give it back!" 

"Good luck, young friend! If I could say anything to 
you, it would be to go back to France after you have seen 
your father. This trouble has festered, oh, so long! But 
I suppose that's wasting my breath. God speed!" 

"God speed to you sir! And the lady! Where ere you 
go! Where ere you go!" shouted Townley, and he shook 
the Duke's hands violently, blessed the good heart of his 
lady once again, a long life to all fine people! Goodbye!! 




"Edgworth Bess!" 

Anne dropped her knife. 

"Yes dearie, Elizabeth Lyon. Who are you?" 

"Anne Wells." 

An awful power came in and slimed across and stood 
by Anne. 

"The old one sez you're from the Duke of Chandos?" 

"Yes." 

"He's all right . . . why don't you eat?" 

Anne's stomach turned. 

"I thought I was alone." 

"You are. Don't think about me child. Or are you 
afraid I'll bite you?" 

Bess watched. 

"I told you to eat," she purred with a voice like cream 
slipping on satin. 

Anne tried to, but felt churned up. 

Bess rode slinking across the room. She didn't walk. 
Nothing moved beyond a swaying around her hips. The 
heavy satin and taffeta she wore hissed by the cupboard, 
screeched round gin in hand swished slithering back, 
collapsed rustling in a chair, tittering and gibbering away 
into its nestling, till Anne felt swimming sick with the 
deprivation of her senses. 

"Have some, girl?" 

"No thanks." 

"Why? you don't know what it is?" 

"But I don't want anything thank you." 

"It's gin child. It's good. After your bleedin' supper 
maybe? Eh?" 

"Yes, maybe." 

Bess poured out some for herself, threw it down: 
said: 

"My old one cooks well?" 

"Wonderfully." 

"Nothing else you want?" 

"No thanks." 
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"Then 111 have another drink/* 

And she poured herself out another in a cup and poured 
it down. 

The voice of a thousand beehives: so sickened sickly sick 
with honey, so dripping sickly drip with stings. So this 
was the woman Earl Stanton had deckred a beauty? Sultry: 
red heavy weather in snake eyes: rope lashes: the straightest, 
most refined nose history has made ending with nostrils 
that slit out ice not air: a skin that put the moon to shame 
for whiteness: lips that pouted wistfully to a call, then 
curled, and dived back to thinness . . . meanness . . . hard 
ness: high cheek-bones . . . why! more skull than face! yet 
. . . fascinating ... A volcano congealed to ice. Hypnotic. 

"Are you the Duke's moll?" the cream honey voice 
purred. 

"No, no. Certainly not. No, no." 

"Why so emphatic dearie? You could be. Call yourself 
by a grand name and get a uniform. Get more silk and 
shine! Pearly-silver for exciting 'em, bkck for authority 
like the bleedin' church. Take it in bloody tight where 
it should be tight, an 5 keep it out bloody loose where it 
should be loose. Dress oils *em up dearie, 'ave a drink? 
I will. Why you could net 'im easy. Good type. I know 
'im. Curves that's fer 'im." 

The middle aged doxey then said: 

"Take off that coatee dearie. And those shoes why 
they're all crapped with holes. There's a black pair over 
there iti the corner." 

Anne knit her brows. 

"Not now, excuse me," she said. 

"U hgh . . . s . . . poo! 'Excuse me' " she mocked with a 
leaf curl sneer in a voice like broken metal in a cracked 
jar. "Speak sharply girl! Call or curb: they're your voices! 
Be difficult child! Never 'excuse me: excuse me'. Now," 
she continued still brittle and metallic, "that's different. 
Get those shoes." 

Anne knit her brows but felt horrifically strange. And 
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the shoes, which she could see, were calling to her. She 
got them. 

"Put them on. Your foot will look nice in them," purred 
the voice, feline again. And Anne did put them on and did 
look nice in them. And her others were so old. 

"Now don't let me see you wearing any others till you 
get a new pair." 

Anne couldn't understand this person. She looked down 
at the shoes and said: 

"It's very kind of you." 

"You're all right child. And so's the Duke of Chandos," 
said the elder. 

"Yes/' said Anne. 

"Why don't you be his doxey?" flashed Bess. 

"Me? What?" 

"You could, 'ave some gin? ... I will. He's not married. 
His wife's back'd . . . bucket dead. The swag-bellied 
bitch! Rivet 'im an' wheedle 'is oof." 

"But. . . ." 

"Pox on yer buts!" cried Bess rising and throwing down 
more gin. "Rivet 'im! No bloody life down 'ere wi' the 
maggots. Hie! Catch 'im!" 

"I don't want to catch him," said Anne strongly. 

"Oh don't you? A crap on you!" Bess curled one lip, 
half smiling half sneering. "It's all bloody catch, girl! So 
none of your lying to me!" 

Anne was boiling up. She couldn't stand being treated 
like a child. An unearthy atmosphere straddled this night. 

Anne looked up. Bess was leaning over the back of her 
chair now, staring hard at her. Such luscious hardness. 
Anne felt sick. Green sick. The heavy satin. Thunder- 
stormy eyes. Jeering jaundiced eyes. Green eyes. Scheming 
eyes. Then suddenly Anne felt that Lord Jeremy Stanton 
was right: there was . . . beauty. Fascinating. And feeling 
this Anne felt suddenly lighter, easier inside, as if a cloud 
had just passed by her. So it was lightly that she asked: 

"Miss Lyon or can I call you Bess?" 
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"Call me Elizabeth/* said the other. 

"Elisabeth, I come from the country. I would like to 
ask you something." 

"What?" 

"I hope you won't mind . . ." 

"Fm glad you didn't say 'excuse me'. What?" 

"You see, where I come from . . . everyone there has 
heard so much about Jack Sheppard. Every boy pre 
tends to be him. There are plays and harlequins about 
him. He's everybody's hero . . . did you know him very 
well? Exc ... I mean, I know you did. Could you talk 
about him a little? I would be so thrilled." 

"Jack Sheppard was my boy," said Bess. "I have been 
looking at you," she continued. "Never cattle out till 
you've roped a cove in. *ave yer ever bin to Boarding 
School?" 

"Boar. . . .?" 

"Prison. Bridewell." 

"No." 

"That's good! Keep out like hell! You'd be a whore 
in six hours! an' anyone's meat in a week. Or never get out. 
You'd learn thievin' quicker than you could breathe. I 
went in when I was seven. Now mind what I tells yer! 
Die rich child. Or drunk. Gin's good." 
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'So, girl, you want to hear about Jack Sheppard?" 
began Bess sitting down again. "Jack* was a 
cockey little pug-nosed, pug-handed bantam 
'oo never grew up hie. 
"I was in th' 'Black Lion' in Lewkenhorse Lane near the 
Drury with those swagbelly harlots Dirty Sal and Lushy 
Poll Maggott . . . 'ere dearie, s-it 'ere . . . and in comes a 
cockey little jackanapes not old enough to be out o' 'is 
swads and starts making bleedin' love to me. I tells Sal 
an' Poll to leaves me . . . 'ave a drink? 'ave some booze 
girl? . . . s'no, you's goin' doxey Chandie f got ... no 
drink . . . I sez what's yer name baby, 'e sez Jack Sheppard 
an' 'e's twennyone, an' if I t-aunts 'im that 'e's in swads 'e 
gets worse, an' 'e's apprenticed t' Owen Wood the car 
penter. An' what may I wants wi' a scarpenter? I sez an' 
I laffs at 'im an' 'e sez if I 'an' cuff'd 'im 'e'd be undone in 
one minute an' 'e was genus wi' locks an' there was no'in' 
'e wouldn't do fer me, always sayin' there was no'in 'e 
wouldn't do fer me, an' 'e 'opeless sick an' drunk 'e was an' 
wouldn't gi' no address, so in th' end Poll an' me 'as t' 
take 'im t' my place where 'e wan's ride but I don' gi'. 'E 
sez 'e'll do an' thin' fer me an' next night 'e brings me two 
silver spoons how he stole from the Rummer an' sez 'ere 
'e could swing fer this but 'e trusts me an' en' bleedin' 
time I not pleased wi' 'im I can tell the Hamlet cunstible 
gin dearie? . . . 'e sez 'e'll crazy fer me an' wan's to live 
an' ride wi' me but I don' gi' an' larfs an' t-aunts 'im 
'e's still in 'is swads, an' 'e cloys more an' gi'e's 
all t'me an' sez can' I fence it an' gi' 'im the money an' 'e 
buys nice things an' we go's out, an' soon I's scared that 
dirty prig nabbing, fencing-cully Johnathan Wild will 
'ear an' rampage. An' Wood an' Kneebone what 'e lives 
wi' s'always locks 'im out: but in s'mornin' my Jackie's 
always there, sound in bed 'sleep! Clever little milken my 
Jackie! But then 'e milled Kneebone so down we trundles, 
mint an' all, t' Parsons Green an' we 'as a nice 'ouse there 
an' swag an' starts in proper an' Jack is always bringin' 
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silver thin's an' gold, an' rings an' watches, an' I sez 'e 
must never 'urt no man an' if 'ed not mixed in wi' Wild, 
what was Johnathan, an' Joseph Bkke what was Blueskin, 
an' James Sykes what was 'Ell an* Fury, we'd be livin' 
'appy now. Wild's the devil's teacher I sez. Gets yer t' 
steal a gold watch then 'angs yer fer stealin' it an' sells it 
back t' the owner at twice the price. Why 'e takes 'is own 
son Larry what 'e 'ad off Blackwell Bet, takes 'im in after 
e's let 'im always been starvin' in the streets an' learns 'im 
an' then when 'e's eighteen 'as 'im catched takin' a plat'num 
ring what 'e asks 'im speshly t' take what Wild sells back 
at ten times its value, 'cos the toff's bride gi's it t' the toff an' 
'e wan's it bad. Then Wild fixes that 'is Larry can escape, 
then 'as 'im took while 'scaping an' 'e does it three times 
an' then 'e 'as t' swing an' Wild at Tyburn sayin' 'Larry 
my son 'ow I'd tried my best an' failed' an' 'im what fixed 
it all the time as Larry 'ad a character. An' my Jackie don* 
like Johnathan an' won't cloy for 'im an' I keeps Jackie 
from 'im on'y then Wild 'as one of 'is men plants a gold 
necklis on me an' 'as me took to St. Giles's. Jack comes 
along an' knocks the beadle an' 'is poxy bitch down an' 
lets me out." 

Anne was very close beside Bess and felt her presence 
hyperphysical, omnipotent, unearthly. 

"S'marv'lus muscles, slike whips, Jack 'ad," Bess went 
on; "Pocket Samson they says. Like a tiger. An' agile. 
Jump'd out o' winders and landed like a cat: never us'd 
open doors. An' 'e went through locked doors like ghosts 
an' climbed walls like they wasn't walls. But 'e got cockier 
an' cockier. I told 'im 'e would spoil his success. Can you 
read? . . . You can read? Then you must read some o* 
these t' me: look, I 'ave all the books an' the papers an' 
Jackie's letters, but no one can read, so you must read, 
'ere I'll put them on the table, 'ave some gin? I will, an' 
then Jack . . . Jacksie . . . Jack gets nabbed an' 'as t' goes 
t' Boardin' 'ouse an' while them jaylers think we is swapping 
spit we wo?ks 'ard with them bars wi' the saw un' file aja' 



takes an' takes 'im out in a cull's night dress what 'ides 'is 
iron barnacles an' them still talkin' at the other end o' 'ow 
'e 'scaped las' time! An' we 'ad a rattler waitin' an' drives 
'im out 'ere t' my ol' one's an' we docks 'ere an' rides: 
won'nerful little rider fer a bantling my Jackie. Look at 
the books dearie, read t' me. Two 'undred tharsund sees 
Jackie swing at Tyburn an' 'e would 'ave 'scaped then, 
'cos 'e 'ad a clasp knife what I gave 'im on 'im two 
minutes from when 'e goes to the cart, an' 'e would 'ave 
freed 'is 'andcuffs 'an jumped t' the crard, an' run down 
. the Little Turnstile Passage at Lincoln's Inn an' the crowd 
would 'ave saved 'im, only that bleedin' levite Wagstaff 
what's got a 'ot tung what's sez 'e's a parson, feels it in 
'is lining an' tells. I gave 'im a taste o' the 'ell 'e talks 
about I 'ave arterwards, that hatchet phizzed bleeder . . . 
an' I would never 'ave let Jackie swing, I would 'ave 
saved 'im like I always did, on'y I was nabb'd too, in Bride 
well, that whoreson Wild 'ad me in. An' I fixed Wild 
good an' proper too after: work'd on Blueskin till 'e cut 
'is throat. Two 'undred yeller guineas Jackie got in them 
last days before 'e died from people what paid 'igh t' see 
'im." 

On and on Bess went, though her head was getting heavy 
on her hands and she was drinking all the while. 

"Toffs an' Lord Tom Noddy's, 'e asked them to 'elp 
an' tell the King to send 'im abroad 'im bein' young an' 
done small wrong an' I would 'ave follered: an' they sez 
they would but not one did . . . just look at a dyin' kid 
but 'elp? Law, they stinks. I likes beatin' the life out of 
a Tom Noddy. An' they likes it too an' pays 'igh: but they 
don't like 'ow I does it, and I sees they pays 'igh. I likes t' 
get my knife int' a Tom Noddy an' watch it turn. Their 
'earts my pin cushion when I needs 'em I sez. You be 
careful dearie, 'cept Chandie. Chandie's all right. The 
bleeders. D'you think they'd 'elp Jackie? not them, 
'e got 'undreds o' guineas from that there Applebee what 
published 'is dyin' speech hie, then 'scaped an' spent it 
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before 'e died. That's 'im! cockey HI monkey. But a pox 
on them! Now they wants me, the bleeders/' 

Bess had her head resting leadenly in her upright hands. 

"Then there's that napper Sykes 'Ell an' Fury 'ow they 
ca's 'im, takin' Jack down fer a game of skittles at the 
Redgates at Seven Dials, an* wheedling t' Jack Price the 
con'st'bul what comes an' takes off young Jackie t' San 
Giles again. Jack good boy 'ow I brought 'im up free 
in three ars wiv an nold razer an' Jackie in the crard out 
side again sayin' 'look there 'e goes, behind the chimney, 
that's 'is 'ead, Jack Sheppard' an' 'im there all the time, 
impudent, my John, 'ave some gin. Oh no, s'not you . . , 
f'got . . . good girl, here's ridin'! Jackie li'l panther, li'l 
monkey, saw a moll in Leicester Fields 'aving trouble 
with a toff what sez she pinched 'is oof what she ain't so 
Jackie goes in, clicks the toff's watch serious, runs with 
half crard larfin'. But they takes sim t' Sen Anne's Boardin' 
School an' I sees 'im an' they bones me too an* they takes us 
to Bridewell to Newgit Ward an' double links an' basils 
'im feet an' 'ands, but 'e gets free an' takes out a n'oak 
muntin nine inches fick, then an' iron bar in the winder, an' 
out we goes in the night me tearin' my pettis to make a long 
rope an' down we goes twenty-five bloody feet only to git 
into another bleedin' prison by mistake 'ow's that fer a 
'ow's yer grandad? so up we goes up another twenty-five 
bloody feet wall an* down again wi* my petticoat as rope, 
an' out int' the streets I lookin' like a alley'en without a 
belly-chest an' that's w'a's they said was strongest pwison in 
all country. Down with more gin. Then we goes an* 
rides abed, greater rider fer a li'l bastard. . ." 

Bess was asleep! Head upright in both hands! 
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Anne heard a rattle of coaches and the sound of 
voices as they pulled up a little past the house. 
She nervously read on the table: 'The remark 
able Life of John Sheppard/ 'The Robberies, 
Escapes etc. of John Sheppard/ ' . . . written by Himself in 
the Middle Stone Room/ e . . . Published at the particular 
Request of the Prisoner/ * . . . sold by John Applebee at the 
Golden Ball near Chancery Lane/ ' . . . sold a little below 
Bridewell Bridge at Black-Fryars.' 

Frightened of the drunken woman upright at her side, 
and too frightened to touch the letters, Anne just touched 
some pages, scaredly turned a leaf. . . 

'The Bars aren't made that can keep him OUT or keep 
him IN.' 

"He was apprenticed . . . the Lad prov'd an early proffi- 
cient, had a ready and ingenious Hand, and soon became 
Master of his Business, and gave entire Satisfaction to his 
Master Customers, and had the Character of a very sober 
and orderly boy. But alas unhappy Youth! Before he had 
compleated six Years of his Apprenticeship, he commenced 
a fatal Acquaintance with one Elizabeth Lyon. . .' . 

Anne's blood froze in her veins. She could hear her own 
heart beat. She glanced up. 

* . . . call'd Edgworth Bess . . . who lived a wicked and 
debauch'd Life . . . Now was laid the Foundation of his 
Ruin. . .' 

Anne turned Hurriedly over. 

* . . . When serious, and that but seldom, he declar'd to us, 
that for several Years of his Apprenticeship, he had had an 
utter abhorrence to Women of the Town, and us'd to pelt 
them with Dirt when they have fell in his way; till Joseph 
Hind a Button-Mould-Maker his next neighbour left off 
that Business and set up a Victualling-house in Lewkenhorse 
Lane, where he began his Acquaintance with Edgworth 
Bess. . .' 

' "It had been said/' he wrote, "that the first Robbery I 
committed was in the House of Mr. Bains,, a 
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Broker in White-Horse Yard; to my Sorrow and Shame I 
must acknowledge my Guilt of a Felony before that, which 
was stealing two silver spoons from the Rummer Tavern at 
Charing Cross. Unhappy Wretch! I was now commenced 
Thief!" ' 

* "I have been at times confin'd in all the Round Houses 
within the Liberty of Westminster; Elizabeth Lyon has been 
prisoner in many of them also: I have sometimes procured 
her Liberty, and she at others has done her utmost to obtain 
mine, and at other times she has again betray'd me into the 
Hands of Justice. When I was formerly in St. Anne's 
Round House, she brought me the Spike of an Halbert, 
with the help thereof I did break open the same. I in return 
rescu'd her from St. Giles' Round House." ' 

'Edgworth Bess had been apprehended by Johnathan 
Wild for being aiding and assisting to Sheppard in his 
Escape; the Keepers and others terrify'd and purg'd her as 
much as was possible to disclose where he was, but had it 
been in her Inclination, it was not in her Power so to do/ 

'Sheppard then declared that Edgworth Bess, who had 
hitherto pass'd for his wife, wasn't really so: This was 
thought by some to be in him Base: and Ungenerous in that, 
as she had Contributed towards his Escape, and was in 
Custody on that Account, it might render her more liable to 
Punishment, than if she had been thought his Wife; but he 
endeavoured to acquit himself, by saying, that she was the 
sole Author of all his Misfortunes.' 

"What are you reading child?" 

Anne sat stiff like a petrified rod. 

"Eh dearie, what are you reading?" the milk honey voice 
repeated. Then Bess closed up her eyes again and was again 
asleep. 

It was a long time before Anne, her blood, ice, dared 
glance half sideways at the books again. 

' "It must be remember'd that My Escape from New 
Prison, and the carrying out with me of Elizabeth Lyon over 
the Wall pf Bridewell Yard was not so vonderful as ha 
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been reported, because Captain Geary and his Servants 
cannot but know that by my opening the great Gate I got 
Lyon upon the top of the Wall without the help of a scaling 
Ladder, otherwise it must have been impracticable to have 
procured her Redemption. She indeed rewarded me as well 
for it, in betraying me to Johnathan Wild so soon after. I 
wish she may reform her Life: a -more wicked, deceitful and 
lascivious Wretch there is not living in England. She has 
proved my Bane. God forgive her: I do: and die in charity 
with all the Rest of Mankind." ' 

"Open up! Open up! Open these doors! Where's that 
whore? Where's that scab-born whore?" 

Shouts and screams and beating with sticks on a door 
were going on outside. Anne was yet once more snapped 
into a noose of terror. Her companion sat there still asleep. 

The house was stirring. What? . . . 

"Where's that poxy whore? Where's that slippery bed- 
mate? Open up, open up!" 

"Who is there?" It was the voice of Edgworth Bess's 
mother. 

"Never mind who it is. Open up, or we'll break the doors 
in." "Tell her it's the bailiffs!" "Tell her it's the law!" 
"The constables." "The Peace Officers." 

"I cannot open up. I am not allowed to," answered the 
old lady. 

"Not allowed to? Ye angels and ministers of grace defend 
us! Open up I tell you! Who says you're not to open up?" 

"The Duke of Chandos says I'm not to open up." 

"Oh!" "He's here." "It is here! the brothel!" "We've 
got it!" "The Chamber of Commerce." "No, the Duke's at 
Canons." "Down with the Walls of Jericho!" 

There was a hammering and shouting at the door. 

The door gave way and flung open, but the wizened old 
lady said: 

"It is St. Lochin's Day. And anyone who crosses a 
stranger threshold betwixt midnight and dawn dies before 
sun-down," 
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The rush was checked, 

"You stupid old woman. Who ever heard of St. Lochin?" 
Yet no one went forward. "Where's that bitch you're 
hiding?" 

"I don't understand you." 

"Whore, screw, scab. . ." 

"Lady-bird, harridan, moll. . ." 

"Laced mutton, wag-tail, strumpet. . ." 

"Prostitute. . ." 

"Concubine. . ." 

"I am alone in the house." 

"Then why did the Duke of . . ." 

And the Duke rushed in. 

"My God!" he said turning sharply. "What a pack of 
fierce wolves you are! Since you enjoy such late hours, keep 
going in your coaches, don't stop at Canons, but pass on up 
to your own silk and scented whore shops that you are so 
anxious of accusing others o Take the Edgworth Road 
and keep on driving. And if any other form of Night 
Scavengers attack you then don't ask for tears from me. 
BUT DON'T STOP AT CANONS! You've polluted the 
air there. KEEP ON. I'll send your boxes in the morning." 

And he came in and slammed the door on that last one or 
two still standing there outside. 

"Thank you!" said the Duke of Chandos to the old lady. 
"I heard your lie! God gives places in heaven for lies like 
that! Is Anne abed?" 

But Anne was not. She was standing up in the front room 
as if mesmerised. She slight turned to her companion . . . 
and saw an empty chair. 

"Elizabeth Lyon was here," she said in a distant voice as 
the Duke entered. 

"Bless her! Bless her!" said the Duke. "Bless all evil 
doers. Only God save us from the Good! I shouldn't have 
called her an evil-doer. Is she here?" 

"I don't know." 

"I hope she never heard me." 
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"Who were those people?" asked Anne. "What did they 
want her for?" 

"Want ... her .. .?" 

"EU*abethLyon." 

"Oh. Yes, yes. Bless you. Bless you. I don't know. 
They have gone away." 

"They called her a ... a ... They weren't nice people. 
Who were they?" 

"Yes, yes, wanting her . . . wanting her of course. Yes . . . 
she's often hiding here." 
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"Oh look, Sheppard!" cried the Duke noticing 
the books on the table. 

"Yes/' said Anne, sitting down again. "Mis 
tress Lyon had been telling me about him." 
"You know Anne, he wasn't bad. No one is it seems who 
hangs at Tyburn. 'Little villains must submit to Fate, that 
great ones may enjoy the world in state' says the ditty. Why, 
he had principles, did Jack Sheppard. He never betrayed a 
true friend; he never helped a thief-catcher; he never mur 
dered; he never physically hurt anyone. He was a marvel 
lous, cheeky little ragamuffin five feet high, who took a 
wrong turning and couldn't get back. And what's the wrong 
turning? Why it's the same with all of them. A thief, a 
prostitute or a highwayman can procure in one night, 
breathing their own free air, what they'd have to sweat 
fourteen hours a day, a week for at any other trade* They 
do it once perhaps by accident and then feather-bed lane 
has no turning. Is that bad? Why in his lifetime I doubt 
whether Sheppard ever had a turn-over of 500. Yet my 
father once got 300,000 in five hours. Oh legally of course. 
But Sheppard's method is a little too direct to be called legal. 
Yet we must know that for every penny a man gains in this 
world somebody else loses it: my father got 300,000 in five 
hours and built Canons. Sheppard got 500 in a lifetime 
and danced his life out on the Triple Tree at Tyburn." 
The Duke sat down by the table too. 
"Law is not a very fair thing, Anne," he continued. "A youth 
who breaks down the mound of a fish pond and allows the 
fish to escape, or a maid who steals her mistress's handker 
chief be it worth more than twelve pence, will receive that 
equal punishment to he who foully murders . . . that 
is, death by hanging. There are one hundred and sixty 
offences for which death is the penalty. Last week a woman 
was hung for stealing ribbons and a man for cutting down 
a fruit tree. Poor little Jack Sheppard said after one escape, 
'Had I been the master then of 5 England would not have 
been the place of my residence, having a good Trade in rny 



Hands to live in any populated Part of the World/ Elizabeth 
Lyon's father was put into Newgate and all his family sent 
with him. From malnutrition he quickly contracted small 
pox and the jail fever. There was no provision for sickness 
and he quickly worsened. After nine months he was brought 
to trial and found innocent and released ... or would have 
been ... if he hadn't been already dead of his fever. 

"I was standing near Drury Lane, one dark night in 1724, 
having just come from Will's Coffee House in Bow Street. 
Jack Sheppard, or John as he liked sometimes to be called, 
had two weeks previously made the most staggering escape 
in the history of escapes: effecting in a few hours of pitch 
black night what all agree that a team of trained artisans 
with all the necessary implements and full daylight could 
not have effected in a full day: and that after a series of 
already world famous escapes: . . . yes, he had escaped two 
weeks before this then as I stood there by Covent Garden . . . 
then I did not know who or what but suddenly a coach 
swung round the corner . . . with the Holborn Runners . . . 
tearing madly down to Holborn, Snow Hill, and Newgate: 
and a boy's voice screaming out to the public as he passed: 
"Help for Christ's sakeP That was Sheppard. He had been 
drinking brandy in a brandy shop with his mother ... he 
had promised her, as she had begged him on her knees, that 
next Monday it was Saturday then he would leave 
England behind him forever ... he had become too inebria 
ted. . . He was past before I knew it. What a cry for life 
was thatl Two hundred thousand saw him die. Two 
hundred thousand. And not a man who would not have 
saved him had they had the chance. You heard about his 
last escape?" 

"No, I don't think I did," said Anne. 

"Would you like to? I could tell you. Yet you must 
sleep?" 

"No. Do please tell me." 
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"He had been thrown into the Strong Room 
called the Castle at Newgate/' said the Duke 
drawing his chair to the table. "And had five 
days to live. Thornhill, who painted at Canons 
and St. Paul's, and Hogarth, his son-in-law, went up to 
paint him. Lord Orrery, my friend from Ireland, made the 
trip from Dublin specially to see him. 'Which is the 
Sheppard?' he asked as he entered and Sheppard answered: 
'I am the Sheppard and all these Gaolers are my Flock and I 
cannot stir into the Country but every Gaoler in Town is at 
my Heels Baughing after me.' And the Reverend Wagstaff 
offered him a Bible and he said: 'Reverend, give me a file: 
it is worth all your Bibles in the World.' And Figg the prize 
fighter visited him and offered him a stoup of the finest 
punch any time he passed his house: and this young Jack 
Sheppard accepted and drank that bowl on his last journey 
up to Tyburn. And the rich and the wealthy came to see 
him, and one invited him to dinner and some were most 
kindly disposed towards him but none would help him for 
all their words. The Gaolers were proud of their captive 
and no one worked in London for a whole week, you could 
get no chair-man, no porter, no butcher, no shoemaker, no 
barber; all were in the alehouses drinking and discoursing 
of Sheppard. Half lined the Oxford Street to Tyburn lest 
the gaolers should take him up and hang him incognito. 
But all were sure that there was no more chance. His 
friends were searched who visited him, and Edgworth Bess 
was in prison for aiding in his last escape and could not help 
him more: the Reverend Wagstaff, saving Sheppard's soul, 
reported every nail and watch spring that he found in his 
possession. Yet Sheppard thought only of escape. His legs 
were chained, he was loaded with irons and stapled to the 
floor: some friend mysteriously let drop a nail and at night 
time Jack undid his horse padlock and his floor staples also: 
but he was caught away from Ms chair and jokingly showed 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Rouse and Mr. Parry the gaolers his art, and 
Mr. Pitt said: 'Young Man, I see what you have been doing, 
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but the affair betwixt us is thus: it ? s your business to make 
your escape, if possible, and mine to take care you shall no.t,' 
to which Sheppard said: 'Then let us each to our business.' 
Mr. Pitt then called for the fiercest pair of handcuffs ever 
made. Sheppard cried that his heart was broken, but he 
played, for he knew he could undo these new manacles with 
his teeth, and he did so in an hour, but rubbed his wrists 
bloody before he put them back to convince his turnkeys 
of the success of their precautions. And the spectators 
pitied him at the sight of his blood and poured out their 
silver till soon he had 200, though the Governor took 
most. 

"Two days only remained and his senses quickened as to 
the urgency, yet still he lacked any form of implement. It 
was pitch dark from five in the evening till seven in the 
morning. One day to go, and Austin, the Keeper, and 
Captain Geary of the New Prison and Mr. Gough of the 
Westminster Gate House all inspected the irons. Immedi 
ately after they left at three o'clock in the afternoon Jack 
Sheppard commenced work. He took off his handcuffs, 
then, this stripling with a titan's strength twisted a small 
iron link of the chain of his legs, snapped it, pulled up his 
leg irons to his calves like fantastic garters and with only 
the help of the broken iron link, made a hole in the chimney 
three feet wide and six feet above the floor; wrenched an 
iron bar out of the chimney which was two and a half feet 
long and an inch square, and nearly shouted with joy at 
having such an implement to work with now. 

"He climbed the chimney to the Red Room above it and 
met a door that had not been opened for seven years. He 
worked on the nut and bolt, got the bolt off and the door 
flew open. He found a large nail and went through to the 
Entry, but this door having its bolt on the other side he had 
to break away the wall to get at it, being terrified of the 
noise he was making. Then he got to the Chapel, climbed 
over the Iron Spikes, broke one for his purposes and opened 
the door from the inside. The door from the Chapel to the 
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leads he opened again by tackling the nut and bolt and 
loosening it: but then he was brought to a door so fiercely 
fastened it nearly shattered his spirits entirely. It was dark 
and cold. But he cheered up, and working chiefly with the 
nail from the Red Room and working consistently at the 
box of it he had that door open in half-an-hour, and wren 
ched the box, which fell off. 

"Yet down the passage stood another stout door and he 
deckred he had never in his life met a door more guarded 
with bolts, bars and locks than that. The clock of St. 
Sepulchre chimed out eight, and encouraged by the thought 
of freedom he set to work on this. The box and the nut 
resisted all his efforts so he went to work on the fillet of the 
door, and with a joy that few can know, the fillet and the 
box of the lock came off from the main post in his hands. 

"There now stood only one more door, his sixth, to the 
lower leads. This was merely bolted on the inside. He 
loosened it, went through, clambered up to the higher leads, 
and how the sight of the lighted streets below him cheered 
him. He went over the wall, but found that the only hope 
of lowering himself would be by returning the entire way 
back to his room for his blanket which had been covering 
him at nights. White bile inside him but a hope and excite 
ment too, took him down to his room, took the blanket . . . 
but the moment he took it, the excitement flooded out the 
terror and up he went, fixed the blanket into the wall of 
Newgate with the Chapel Spike and dropped to Turner's 
Leads, a house adjoining the prison. Nine o'clock was 
sounding from St. Sepulchre. The Garret door was open: 
he stole through it down two pairs of stairs and then . . . 
heard company in a room and the door opened. His irons 
clinked and a woman cried 'Lord, what noise is that?' And 
a man answered 'Perhaps a dog or cat.' Up went Sheppard 
to the Garret again, hopelessly fatigued: and waited there 
two hours and then again went down and heard the Gentle 
man still bidding his leave and taking yet another forty-five 
minutes to complete it saying all the while that friends 
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Awaited him elsewhere. Then the Gentleman went, lighted 
down the stairs by the Maid, who returned and shut that 
chamber-door. At all risks, Sheppard went now, unable to 
dally more, but he stumbled against a chamber-door. So 
he flashed through an entire house like lightning, through 
the hall and out of the street door, leaving it open in his 
hurry, till a watchman came and knocked up Mr. Bird and 
his wife, its occupants, to shut it ... and with St. Sepulchre 
crying out midnight, to an astonished and unbelieving 
world, he went out ... a free man." 
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"Perhaps you'll continue yer story from 

there." 

Edgworth Bess stood in the doorway. The 

power came in. Sliming. 

"Oh, I did not know you were there," and the Duke 
was rising. 

"It may be rude, comin' in t like this. But the old one is 
bringin' yer some hot punch and chocolate, and I 'eard yer 
speakin' of my Jackie." 

"Nothing's rude: come in. After all it's not my house," 
said the Duke. 

"But will yer go on and tell us what 'appened then?" 
asked Black Lyon Bess. 

"But you know it?" 

"I can "ear it again." 

And the mother came in and brought hot punch and 
chocolate and scones and cakes. 

"But this is fantastically kind," said the Duke. "Don't 
you good people ever sleep?" 

"There'll be time enough for sleeping when my days are 
run," said the mother. And left. 

"Shall I stay?" asked Bess. 

"Of course, of course. You know there's not much more 
I can say." And they all sat down. Drinking. "Sheppard 
or Jackie wandered slowly up the Heavy Hill to Hoi- 
born, then out to Tottenham Court where he slept in a cow 
house, staying there in all three days and three nights. His 
ever patience! . . . Then he gave someone a pound for a 
hammer and knocked free his shackles. He broke open a 
shop for food. All London sang, talked and whispered 
about him, and even he himself joined in saying it was quite 
impossible for Sheppard to escape, describing in detail all 
the precautions and shackling that had been resorted to. 
He bought himself a Gentleman's suit and a coach and drove 
past Newgate with some friends under the very arch of the 
Gateway. For two weeks he wandered, a half frightened 
half hidden King of His World, throughout all his usual 
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haunts of Clare Market and Drury Lane, but Fm sure 
you'll excuse me tie became overwhelmed with the feeling 
of an actor who has given his masterpiece performance and 
is impatient to come forward for his bow; he also felt 
quite rightly that prisons were by now no problem to him: 
he bought all his friends and his mother drinks: he drank 
too much and was recognized by a pot-boy at the Rose and 
Crown in Drury Lane, who reported it to his master Mr. 
Bradford, who informed the Constables, who retook 
Sheppard when he was quite incapable of resistance. This 
was after seventeen days. And two days before the time 
that he had sworn to his mother that he would shake 
England from under his feet forever. 

"They put three hundred pounds of irons on him and 
watched him night and day. His brother Thomas, who had 
impeached both Jack and you and was to be transported for 
theft, begged all he knew to see his brother Jack just once 
before he left, but was not allowed to, it being felt certain 
that he would have helped his brother. The Reverend 
Wagstaff, still saving Sheppard's soul, reported the slightest 
hair found near him. No one it seemed could help him now. 
You, good lady, were akeady imprisoned for assisting his 
escape before. And yet, he as near as hang it, foiled them. 
As he was mounting that fatal cart Wagstaff caught his hand 
on a clasp knife concealed open within the lining of Jack's 
waistcoat. Jack had planned to cut the ropes that bound 
him, to thrust himself at the mercy of the crowd, who would, 
without doubt, have saved him. 

"The cart stopped at Figg's Tavern "The City of Oxford' 
in Oxford Road and Marylebone Fields and the prize fighter 
had prepared for his small friend a pint of the finest sack 
with a toast in it. Sheppard said he would gladly pay the 
next time he would be that way. 

"At Tyburn Sheppard gave a document to a Gentleman 
who some think was Mr. Daniel Defoe and others Mr. John 
Applebee the publisher. Mr. Defoe had written Sheppard's 
'History written by himself' and had promised him that 
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whatever else accrued he, Mr. Defoe, would save him from 
the surgeon's knife after his execution. He, Mr. Defoe, or 
Mr. Applebee, whom, Mr. Defoe worked for, had brought 
along a most elegant hearse that stood quietly by the place 
of execution. They had their plans. And Sheppard and his 
friends had made theirs. They had taken a house by Tyburn 
and hot bknkets and a surgeon stood by. Sheppard being so 
light he would 'hang' badly, and his friends would cut him 
down quickly and rush him to the surgeon who would bleed 
him and revive him. After fifteen minutes they cut your 
poor Jack down, still breathing. I'm sure he had hung there 
convinced he would be revived. The crowd knew nothing 
of any plans. They fought Jack's friends who tried to rush 
him out of Tyburn. They stoned and broke up the elegant 
hearse which had promised him a fine burial, they . . . for 
give it ... killed him by their suffocation and their affection. 
They marched him round and round the park shoulder high, 
then along the Oxford Road, down Bond Street to Piccadilly, 
up to Long Acre, and there to the Barley Mow Tavern 
where they rested him in state. The crowds were enormous. 
Rumours gathered that the Surgeon's Hall had taken him 
away and a fight raged from one end of Long Acre to the 
other, far into the night. At kst the officers quieted the mob 
by telling them the name of a worthy citizen the body had 
been entrusted to. He was an esteemed man and had prom 
ised fine burial. Some say the citizen again was Mr. Daniel 
Defoe. Others that it was Mr. Kneebone, for burglaring 
whose house your Jack had been condemned, but who had 
been tricked into bringing the case up and had fought 
all he had known to save him since. He was taken in a 
fine elm coffin and laid in the church-yard of St. Mar 
tins in-the-Fields. Mr. Applebee published his book 
and in the five days following his execution five editions 
were sold out." 

Elizabeth Lyon was standing up by a drawer, and 
flinging a thin piping before the Duke and Anne she 
said: 
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"There was my plan for him! 'e was t* go ill: an* a doctor 
would insert that pipe down 'is wind pipe and Jackie would 
never have 'ung but breathed the while." 

Bess took up her gin and sitting said: 

"I loved no one, never: but Jackie, I liked to think was 
my son." 
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"Open up! Open up!" Zachary! is there no 

peace this night? "Open up in the name of the 

King!" 

'In the name of the King?* 

There was pummelling and beating at the door. A tor 
nado of blows nearly crashed the door down. It continued. 
"Open up in the name of the King!" 

Soon the old lady was at the door again saying: 

"Who is there?" 

"The Runners. Open up in the name of the King!" 

"It's very late," said the old one. 

"It's early for the night birds we're after. Open. 
up!" 

"I must put my clothes on. I was sleeping. Wait and I'll 
come." 

The old lady was an age of time putting clothes on which 
she had on akeady. The hammering at the door broke out 
again. Elizabeth Lyon had dissolved a second time. And 
the mother seemed to know very well what she was doing. 
When the Runners would bide their time no more but 
threatened to storm the windows, the old lady looked once 
in the room where the Duke and Anne were, then opened 
the door. 

"Damn your eyes you old harridan! You have been an 
age of time!" and the leader stopped short as he saw the 
Duke. 

"The Most High Prince, His Grace the Duke of Chandos 
I believe?" 

"Yes that's me. You're looking for someone?" 

"We have come to take Mistress Elizabeth Lyon to 
Newgate." 

"Come and have some punch. When the mother comes 
into the room we'll ask her about her daughter. Bring all 
your men in. It must be cold work you have on this 
December night." 

A troop of six to eight of London's first police, the Bow 
Street Runners, came in and stood awkwardly around, the 
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first making brave show of both his authority to his men 
and his obsequiousness to the Duke. 

"This . . . er . . ., " pointing to Anne, he began to the 
Duke. 

"Oh yes, yes, A friend of mine. I should have said." 

"Yes, yes, of course, of course. I understand." And he 
as near as winked at the Duke. 

"Murder," the man profferred to the Duke and poured 
much hot punch down to a very cold belly. 

"Murder? who, Elizabeth Lyon?" asked the Duke. 

"Murder," repeated the Runner. 

"Elizabeth Lyon is much too subtle to commit murder 
herself," said the Duke. 

"Of course I don't exactly know. There are other things 
too of course," said the Runner, and the mother came 
in. 

"We have to search your house," said the Head Runner 
to the old lady. Then turning halfly to the Duke, added: 

"But we can return in the morning." 

The old lady came forward and sat down at the table: she 
put her hands on her head, and said: 

"My daughter never comes here. You can search the 
house." 

"If the Duke permits " 

The old lady looked up at the Duke and said: 

"Better now . . ." 

"Er, yes . . ." said the Duke, "finish your drink, then look 
round." 

The old lady looked at the Duke and a little at Anne. 
Her look was vacant, wide eyed like a cat, and yet there was 
something strong behind it. It was a strange stare, peaceful, 
empty: yet it controlled. It seemed the mother did not quite 
trust Anne and Anne wished to say that she need have no 
qualms about her. The empty stare riveted her and it 
seemed for a minute that the mother had borrowed some 
make-up from the daughter. 

So now not only Ranelagh and Richmond would be 
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talking, but Bow Street as well? Perhaps if he, the Duke, 
left with them, they would at least not shout it abroad that 
he had been sleeping here with Anne. . . 

No one was to be found. The eight Runners came down. 
Alone. The house had been searched. 

The Duke left with them. 
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When the Duke reached Canons his night- 
watchman told him that His Grace Lord Grey 
Brydges had only just departed: that he had had 
trouble with his carriage, and had declared he 
was going to join the rest of the party who had repaired to 
the Earl of Aylesburys'; up at Stanmore Magna. 



The Duke paced his soft carpeted room, and for one half 
a minute wondered what plot could possibly be hatching at 
the Aylesbury's, then he thought more seriously ... all 
night. 

All night he thought. 

All night. 

Till the white sun rose and chased the shadows out of 
their corners. 
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Next day the Duke and Anne wandered among 
the silver birches in the woods by Stanmore 
Magna. For one hour the Duke said nothing. 
Nothing. In and out the feathered birches by the 
rivulets and sandy paths. The winter sun laid yellow bars 
across the woodlands, against the patched and silver tree 
trunks . . . four days to Christmas. Sixteen years ago today 
he had married the daughter of the Earl of Aylesbury, and 
the Queen Consort and her Lords and Ladies had been 
pleased to be presented to the 'happy' couple at the Chapel 
Royal . . . twenty he was then, and sold for 15,000 . . . 
that's the way the marriages are made. 

then 

Oh here, high above the world in this ferned glen, which 
breaks loose from the birched treed forest, opening out like 
a small plain, full of ferns a shoulder high 

then 

as they were just reaching the further end 

then, stopping and turning: from the basest depths of the 
smouldering he could check no longer: then while all 
nature held its breath in agony to listen then 
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The Duke of Chandos will marry Anne! The 
Duke of Chandos will marry Anne! Tell the 
world! Tell the King! The ferns have heard! 
Tell everything! Away, away: to Canons, to 
Keynsham: away to France: away to Venice. The world is 
theirs, and the Duke will show it! The Duke of Chandos 
will marry Anne! And the song in the breast is a whirligig! 
TeU Stanton. Tell Blackwell. Tell Perkins. Tell Snow 
ball. TellRiley. Tell Bess. Tell any being who has true joy 
in his heart: that the Duke of Chandos will marry Anne! 

She didn't say yes and she didn't say no, and in that not 
saying yes and not saying no, was a yes. She didn't say yes, 
and in that moment of not saying yes he mustered all the 
life of a drowning man; strength, strength; tears help none; 
he must have strength; he had tried, he had failed . . .: but 
then . . . she didn't say no: and in that not saying yes and 
not saying no, was a yes! Away! away! to Banbury Fair and 
Bonnie Loch Leven. The world spins round on the tip of a 
song. 

"Can you touch the sky? I can," said the Duke. 
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Perkins was not surprised. He had seen them 
come out of the church those few days ago, as he 
had gone to some brushwood to rescue a bkd, 
and he had read that as they had turned their eyes 
towards each other they had fitted as keys do into locks. 

And, there might be some little difficulties, but he and 
Mrs. Perkins would always be for them, and they would 
pray to God every night in their prayers, to guide and bless 
them. 

And Perkins would hold his silence a few days more. 
This, he promised. 

And though it might have seemed that Anne, in a thick 
dream, walked around the rectory calm enough: alone in her 
room with Snowball, they sent life bedlam. Anne looked 
in the mirror, and laughed in the mirror and kissed the 
mirror. And she would see the King. 'Her Grace the 
Duchess of Chandos and Carnarvon. Oh no! that was quite 
impossible! . . . Snowball! isn't it impossible?' Quite 
impossible. Snowball agreed. Unless he saw the Queen. 
Then it would be all right. And for three minutes a very 
charming young lady and the absurdest liveliest kitten sent 
a small room more crazy with more pandemonium than 
have ever before or since been dreamt of. 

Then Anne went down. 

And walked towards Canons with the Duke. 

Beautiful without being sensuous. And 'beautiful- 
without-being-sensuous' without being cold. And 'beauti 
ful-without-being-cold' by being as natural as the song that 
lit her. 

Once the Duke turned her towards him and said "My 
God! My God!" And it was not the beauty of her that had 
hit him, but the beauty of her Self. Simplicity statued. 

"I feel like a weed beside an orchid," he said. "But by 
heaven! I will try! By heaven! I will try!" 

And they walked on and he said: 

"I like those shoes." 

"Elizabeth Lyon gave them to me." 



"How very kind of her. They are marvellous. Anne, 
let's take the yellow path, the main one." 

And they walked up the raised avenue to Canons. 
Talking . . . 



Life is old but love is immortal. 
Oh the lovely things they said! 
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On the 25th December, on Christmas Day, in 
1744, a man of thirty-six simply dressed, left his 
house in Marylebone for a rendezvous in Picca 
dilly Fields with a young lady, even more simply 
dressed, who had travelled up from a country place in 
Middlesex. They alone of all the world knew their purposes. 
They walked into the offices of a Mr. Alexander Keith 
who lived in May Fair near Curzon Street, who would for a 
guinea or two, without any questions, conduct a ceremony 
. . . had indeed already conducted a thousand there . . . and 
continued so to do until imprisoned for it by the law a few 
years later. 

He had conducted one ceremony akeady on this Christmas 
morning, when the neatest pair of little black shoes and the 
lady who wore them, and her male companion, both quietly 
and reservedly, came in. 

Twenty minutes later Alexander Keith opened up his 
register and made this entry: '25. His Grace Henry Brydges 
Duke of Chandos and Mrs. Anne Jefferys of the parish of 
St. Mary lebon in the County of Mddx married by me, 
Alex. Keith.' 4 

4 Seepage 284. 




Twenty days later Lord Orrery, a friend of 'the 
Duke, just over from Dublin, hastened to write 
the following letter to his wife: 5 
c Duke Street, Westminster 

Jan. 15, 1744/5 

I arrived here my dearest Wife and Lady in 
perfect Health on Sunday at two o'clock, . . 

The whole Town talks of nothing but the 
marriage of the Duke of Chandos, which he has 
lately declared, to his Concubine. The Story of 
it is this: his Grace fell in love with her at the 
Castle Inn, near Slough, as she was warming his 
Bed, for alas, she was no more than the Ostler's 
Wife, by whom she had two Children, and 
testified his love by giving her a guinea. . . 
The Ostler grew jealous, kick'd, beat and abus'd 
his Wife, upon which the Duke (then Lord 
Carnarvon) took her away altogether. The 
Ostler died, the lady grew scrupulous, her 
conscience insisted on marriage, and her Lord 
made her an honest woman about four or five 
years agoe, but the nuptials were kept private 
till the late Duke of Chandos died; they are now 
declared in form, and 'tis said she will be presen 
ted at Court. Of her Person and Character 
People speak variously but all agree that both 
are very bad, altho' they differ in Circumstances 
now. Some say she is old: all say she is ugly: 
some say she erred not except with the Duke, 
others affirm that she was kind to all Comers and 
Goers. In short, I think this Match has des 
troyed Politicks.' 
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"Have you seen the crocuses? Have you seen 
the elm buds breaking through? Have you seen 
that Townley's body was quartered and his head 
piked up on Temple Bar? Have you seen that 
Blackwell is arrested for high treason?" 

The Duke sat with Anne at breakfast, staring down the 
southern avenues of Canons. 

"What do you say?" asked Anne in horror. "About 
Townley? And Blackwell. And who is Townley? Not the 
gallant who accosted us some nights before we married?" 

"Yes, yes, our impetuous highwayman. Our Jacobite. 
Our friend we gave Earl Aylesbury's horse to ... His 
bowels cut out before his eyes. . ." 

"I feel sick . . . what is it?" asked Anne. 

The Duke picked up his paper and said: 

"Some Jacobites were tried, among whom was Mr. 
Francis Townley of Townley Hall Lancashire, aged 38 
'Let the several prisoners return to the gaol of the County 
of Surrey from whence they came/ " he read, " e and from 
thence they must be drawn to the place of execution and 
when they come there they must be severally hanged by the 
neck but not till they be dead for they must be cut down 
alive then their bowels must be taken out and burnt before 
their faces then their heads must be severed and their bodies 
severally divided into four quarters and this must be at the 
King's disposal'. 6 That was from Friday's paper which 
came while we were in Keynsham. And today's says 'The 
prisoner Townley was executed according to his sentence 
on Kennington-Common on Wednesday. After he had 
hung six minutes, he was cut down, and having life in him 
as he lay upon the block to be quartered, the executioner 
gave him several blows on his breast, which not having the 
effect designed, he immediately cut his throat, after which 
he took his head off, then ripped him open, and took out his 
bowels and heart, and threw them into the fire which con 
sumed them; then he slashed his four quarters; and put them 
6 Seepage 284. 
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with the head into a coffin, and they were carried to the new 
gaol in Southwark, where they were deposited till his head 
was put on Temple Bar/ " 

Anne's bile had turned to such sickening that she could 
not speak. And the Duke said: 

"Townley had gone to see his ageing father as he had 
said, but when the Pretender, the Prince Charles Edward, 
landed in '45 and marched from Scotland down to Derby, 
Townley, with white cockade and plaid sash, with targe and 
broadsword, and a brace of pistols at his belt, raised an army 
of five thousand in Manchester and stormed and took and 
held Carlisle. His bravery, his swagger, his afired bearing 
and fierce swearing won him the hearts of the common 
people, though it lost him the favour of his own fellow 
leaders. In the end the Earl of Murray surrendered up 
Carlisle, though Townley had sworn he could have hacked 
a passage out for him and his now but a hundred strong. 

"Townley then claimed the right of the cartel, that being 
French he was outside English kw. His ckim was not 
accepted. The judge ranted on that our Sovereigns-Germanic 
blooded Hanoverians who hate us and cannot speak our 
knguage are our Kings by Divine Providence. How he 
ranted! Well, we took the Georges, so let us keep them and 
prevent anyone who would uproot our peace again, for a 
land must know peace, but everyone sits on the side of the 
fence that suits them best: we might at least stop this 
hypocrisy and this appalling barbarity." 

"And Doctor Alexander Bkckwell?" Anne got out 
weakly. 

"Our good friend Doctor Alexander Bkckwell," said the 
Duke, "has been arrested for high treason in Sweden. He 
would not confess, so they tortured him with the Pill and 
the Rack until he confessed to everything, then he refuted 
it all as soon as he was sound again. They say he had planned 
to poison Adolphus Frederic, to indemnify Adolphus 
Frederic's son by a Principality in Germany and to place 
the Duke of Cumberknd on die throne. All alone. It 



seems quite a lot for a stranger to change the structure of a 
powerful foreign country all alone, and without any 
apparent reason that anyone can offer! In case you don't 
understand all this Anne, the Swedish throne is tottering 
and scapegoats are needed as victims, the disclosure of 
whose vile plots will bolster up the tottering regime. Our 
wild Blackwell has been gathered into the claws of politics 
of which he probably understands nothing. He has not had 
and will not have a public trial. The British Government 
has taken every step to vindicate itself, but has done and 
will do nothing to help Blackwell. 'Serves him right for 
going there/ is all it says. And this afternoon Elizabeth 
Bkckwell is to'call on us to ask about her passage to Sweden. 
She knows nothing of this. Sir Hans Sloane who helped her 
with her last book wants to see her about another. Perhaps 
we could occupy her in that. Let's hope her Alexander will 
be freed soon and she can go there and be happy with him 
again! 

"I've completely spoiled your breakfast I suppose?" 
"I had finished. But I certainly couldn't have eaten 
another thing. I am fainting with sickness," said Anne. 

"Let's go out for a walk Anne/' said the Duke. "The 
sun is warm today. The crocuses have come to tell us 
spring is here and the elm buds are bursting forth. And I 
will tell you yet another thing. That Stanton should be here 
at any time with the famous French danseuse Camargo. 
And one more thing besides. I will tell you why no one 
will buy our Canons." 
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"Can't you possibly keep Canons?" asked Anne 
rising. 

"My father started this down hill roll of debts 
Anne. And he and my first wife's father, the 
Earl of Aylesbury, started this selling of the lands. Now an 
Act of Parliament has just gone through enabling us to sell 
this and other properties to clear endless thousands of 
pounds of debts. An Act of Parliament all for us! And you, 
bless you, are in it. You are provided for. There are eighty 
pages and forty without a full-stop or comma. It took me 
three readings to get the gist of it. The King has signed it 
but I'll wager anything he neither read it nor digested it. 
The lawyers and the church do so befuddle us with their 
phraseology I suppose that's their secret. I cannot help 
but sell Canons Anne. It was nothing to do with me. But 
now no one will buy it the position is mightily fierce. And 
I had hoped to clear a half of our life with the sale of 
it." 

"I love it," said Anne. "I feel your father here. I wish 
you would not sell it." 

"My father is here. Better another buys it and keeps it in 
the condition it so deserves, than that we, pooring people, 
let the ivy and weed eat into it and the windows stare out 
eyeless, like from skulls. We cannot afford it Anne. Best 
make place for those who can. We will come from time to 
time, whoever the new owner is, don't worry Anne." 

They rose to take their walk. Very close to each other: 
nearly enfolded. They walked out. 

"Let's give a party!" said the Duke turning sharply. 

"Oh let's!" cried Anne. 

And they kissed. 

"Some won't come: some will come," said the Duke 
merrily. "Let those who will, come: and those that won't: 
a laughter on them!" 

"Would Mr. Handel come?" asked Anne. 

"Of course Mr. Handel would come! And he, poor 
man, would come more than ever now, for he is himself an 
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ostracised man! He is bankrupt. And who of our beloved 
English Hanoverian court can love a bankrupt?" 

"We will/' said Anne. "... Then I don't care who else 
comes. . ." 

"But we must ask the Chesterfields and my cousin Earl 
Tylney!" said the Duke. "They might buy the place. I'll 
have business. You have fun! Oh a thousand roses to you on 
this sunny morn my Anne! Let's ask Stanton, Elizabeth 
Blackwell ... a list! a list Anne!" 

And what list is a happier list in the world than the list 
you would have to a party? 



The lawns scampered away like rabbits to meet 
the avenues of trees on either side, ran through 
them, under them and out beyond. The cedars 
of Lebanon on the parterre stood like octopuses 
with plates as hands. 

"We must ask ye proud and pompous Lord and Lady 
Harley," said the Duke. "Why, what they have done to 
preserve their name!: Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, Baron Harley of Wigmore Castle, and his wife 
Henrietta Cavendish Holies, daughter of John Bentinck, 
Duke of Portland of Welbeck Abbey, were called in to help 
name some new streets in the north by Tyburn Road: and 
now we are to get Edward Street, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street, Mortimer Street, Harley Street, Wigmore Street, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Street, Holies Street, John 
Street, Bentinck Street, Portland Street, Welbeck Street, 
and some Portland Places and Cavendish Squares as well. 
There is also to be one Chandos Street. It will make the 
second in London: one at Charing Cross and now this one 
in the north. And there's to be one street which I am quite 
certain is to be named after you." 

"After me? Which?" 

"Queen Anne Street. Look! The Whitchurch Gates are 
opening." 

And a carriage drove up. 

And Lord Stanton stepped out. 

"Why Lord Jeremy!" 

The carriage came up and stopped by the Duke as they 
went to intercept it on the yellow ribbon of a road. 

"Hallo, Long Jeremy!" 

"Oh hallo, Henry. Oh and Anne! I must introduce you. 
This is Madam Marie- Anne Camargo de Cupis." 

And a sprightly lively chirping sparrow of a woman 
stepped out. 

"Allo. Allo." 

"Excuse me/' said the Duke, "you an the dancer 
surely?" 



"Oh yes I do dance," said the French chicness. "I hope 
you don't object." 

"Object? But this is the greatest honour!" And he called 
to Stanton's coachman: "Drive on to the house my good 
fellow, and say they are to prepare the finest dinner ever 
known to man. You'll stay of course?" He turned to his 
guests. And they would stop till two. 

And they walked across the swards. The chirping, half 
bubbling Camargo, thirty-six and looking twenty, with a 
sad catch to her eyes as if tears were round the corner and 
laughter or crying the only emotions that she knew, so that 
if she lost her laughter, she had only her crying left: the 
alight Anne: two spates that walked together, in love with 
each other at the first meeting of their eyes; two fountains 
that walked through our dead world and shot it into life . . . 
for this must be known: that Anne was not now the woman 
the Duke had married. A joy had hit her. It had struck her 
fully through her like a sheet of lightning on her wedding 
day and had never left her since. 

And behind them the more tortoise, tired and languid 
speaking branches of two from our aristocratic tree. 

"You must see her dance Henry," came Stanton's voice, 
"I feel a new man every time I see her dance. The timelessness 
of ballet . . . But she? If I miss her, when she's performing, 
oons I feel that I have missed my breathing. She goes to 
Paris tomorrow. I swore I'd show her Canons first. I know 
a fine route from Southampton. I am going in two weeks 
across to see her. Couldn't you and Anne make it with me? 
All Paris, Brussels and London adore her. I remember one 
scene led by a Marquess when La Camargo failed to appear; 
lud, the stage was stormed, swords were drawn, all the 
scenery and the musical instruments all burnt and destroyed 
. . . Zacks, though all Paris, Brussels and London are at her 
feet, yet you know she's only had one love affair? She loved 
a Monsieur de Marteille, a professional soldier, years ago, 
who was killed in battle scarcely before the affair began. 
Then she went berserk. Her enemies said she'd sell her soul 



for riches: and as you see she's always glistening with 
jewellery. She eloped with twenty, lived with twenty, slept 
with . . . egad half Paris they say. Her affairs became as 
famous as her dancing and everyone sought after her: the 
Comtesses to fill their empty salons, the Don Juans to test 
their skill, the shy fortune-holders to adorn their empty 
palaces. Half the cities of Europe have raged about her, 
fought duels about her, bestrewn her streets and carriages 
with flowers: yet though many have won her company none 
have won her heart. Yet, odds bodds, she has tried. She 
retired for five years to please the Comte du Clermont, but 
attentive as he was he hadn't that magic something that her 
soldier had had. The Due de Richelieu, the husband egad to 
every woman except his wife, wooed her and won her, but 
boasted of his undoubted prowess and she left him. Voltaire 
has written poems about her, Casanova has seen her. They 
say she is the fastest little thing that ever breathed, and that 
she refuses to dance to slow music. She dared all con 
vention by shortening the skirts, and all loved to say it was 
because she has the divinest legs in Europe, though she says 
it was to give her freedom which she needed for her speed. 
She invented a stocking which runs from the toe to the hip, 
called tights: she invented the cabriole step, the entrechat 
quatre, and a tambourine dance: at fifteen she was dancing 
entrechats and cabrioles effortlessly, and she sprung into 
fame by jumping out of the corps de ballet when a ballerina 
didn't appear at her cue and improvising a brilliant virtuoso 
on the spot, by Godfrey, which sent her name across the 
length of Paris overnight. I am bewitched. After I have 
seen her dance I am sort of surcharged with tiny bubbly 
joy. Will you come to Paris?" 

"Thank you/' said Chandos. " let's sit here a minute 
we seem to have lost the ladies anyhow I will come to 
Paris, but not now. Anne and I have a problem and when 
that* s finished we'll celebrate by coming to Paris." 

"What is your problem?" asked Stanton, also sitting. 

"The selling of Canons Jeremy." 
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"Zacks. I had heard something . . . it's as bad as that, is 
it Chandos?" 

"Much worse I fear. No one will buy. My father and 
Aylesbury started the selling, but my very dear relations 
put all my troubles down to my marriage with Anne." 

"Oh what nonsense!" 

"No it's not all nonsense. We're ostracised. I can count 
my friends on one hand now, while the King has never 
received us once. And if I'd had Court favour I could 
have eased my debts by some advancement somewhere/' 

"Oh really Chandos, are you sure there's no mistake?" 

"No. No mistake." 

"I didn't know a thing Henry. I am sorry. I think it must 
be a mistake. Surely the King wouldn't . . . but you don't 
regret it do you?" 

"My marriage?" asked Chandos. 

"Yes." 

"Anne is the world and the universe to me," said the 
Duke. 

"I'm so glad to hear you say it," said Stanton. "I thought 
so." 

"Then you thought wrong." And the Duke rose and 
walked round and came back to Stanton who was still 
sitting. "You thought wrong," he repeated. 
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"I am," began the Duke, "The Man who Married 
for Love. Our marriage breaks or falls on those 
four letters. I did not marry for convenience with 
intentions of seeking my satiety outside. And the 
catch is this: I was not idle in my years between my mar 
riages. I had my lusts. And old lusts die hard in the blood. 
They call like demons. Had I met Anne when I was seven 
teen that had been one thing, but a man's system after two 
marriages, one long court case, three mistresses and many 
a minor one, and a whole ocean full of nights with cour 
tesans, is not the system to be handled that the clean sharp 
lust of seventeen is." He walked about, returning at times 
to add a point. "May be I'm the wrong type," he said. 
"There are types you know?" 

"How do you mean?" asked Stanton raising the left 
eyebrow and closing the right eye: which was his reveille 
for saying he very far from understood. 

"Well take women," said the Duke. "Some women like 
to mother a husband: some most maybe like to be 
fathered: some like straight loving and lusting. If a woman 
who liked to mother, married a man who liked to father, 
be they the best individuals in the world, they would jar 
each other with their both wanting to play the parent, and 
if they had married one of their complimentary groups, 
be the individual less worthy, the marriage would never 
theless have had more success. I hope I haven't married 
the best individual in the world only to find I'm wrongly 
suited; because honestly I don't appreciate Anne for her 
true wonder, and I know it. Past, less worthy attractions, 
are beating at my soul and destroying my visions of the 
worthiness of Anne." 

Stanton, who had been giving a nettled look as if he 
far from agreed, said: "I think there's a great deal of 
elasticity about all those groups you talk about Chandos; 
I think people can take different parts and be happy, 
and I'd be very chary of grouping people up if I were 
you. . ." 
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"Listen Stanton . . .'* the Duke broke In, matching up 
and down, "I have will-power. If Anne's the best and sense 
of things, I can say no to other thinking and be quiet: but 
I don't like will-power and don't trust it and never did. If 
you do things that way, something will always come back 
at you. I had this problem with drink and with gambling. 
I feel a person should not want what he knows is bad for 
him. I want to stay with Anne because I want to, not be 
cause of conscience reasons, not because she's my wife, 
not because I am all she has in the -world . . . the victory 
will be much finer without any of that.'* 

"Odds* I do admire you with all my heart Chandos," 
said the long Stanton, stretching out and opening up. "I 
do wish you . . . both of you . . . success: every success. 
It is a great rarity to marry like you did. I married for 
convenience. Ermilia is the nicest of women. Very in 
telligent. And very practical. But let me be the crudest 
I have ever been: she does not . . . excite me. I have slept 
with her . . . and thought of others. I often wonder who 
the King was thinking of the night the Prince was con 
ceived. 'The plural of spouse is spice,' says Sandwich. I must 
admit it works out with us. I really am most terribly fond 
of my Ermilia. And she, I like to think, in her way, is 
fond of me. She knows of ... almost consents to ... all 
my other liaisons: that destroys certainly any of my guilt 
feelings I might have: so I would ask you Chandos . . . does 
Anne know?" 

"No!" 

"I suppose . . . you couldn't teU her? She might be 
understanding." 

"Anne, Stanton, is untellable." 

"That's a pity." 

"I think so," said the Duke, "but it is so. The King had 
a hundred mistresses and his Queen Caroline of Anspach 
even sought them out for him: yet when the adding up 
was done he loved his Queen Caroline the best of all. I 
always think tolerance wins everything which is some- 
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thing intolerance will never understand. But let's not talk 
of that. Anne, as I said, is untellable." 

"My Ermilia," said Stanton, "gives me all the rope: and 
egad I know that surely I am going back to her. That 
solid unhandsome money-bag I married to stabilise the 
Luxton estates is getting herself winding round my wanton 
heart as surely as life goes on. I can say something to you 
Chandos. Can't you transfer that which calls you in the 
others into Anne? Analyse what creates that lust in you 
and instil the trick in Anne? Don't be so sure she would 
abhor it. If it's the dress, the walk, the way of speech, 
the way of call, the horse-play forgive my crudeness 
again the cruelty in her eye or the fierceness in your own 
arm; whatever it is you are holding back in some puri 
tanical idea that Anne would not stomach it, but that you 
find so satisfying from another, don't be too sure, Chandos, 
that it is not transferable, that Anne might not like it, 
and that your Anne has not everything, by Godfrey, that 
your others have, but hidden." 

"You go deep Jeremy," said the Duke. "But I would 
not have Anne one fraction different from what she is. I 
picked her up by accident, the cleanest thing this world has 
held; I asked her only one thing in our marriage, that she 
should stay that way. That she has done, except for getting 
herself enfused with a gaiety and fun I never dreamt she 
had. She must stay like that. I am unclean. All sorts of 
ill desires harbour in my blood. I am like a man bemused 
by a vice who stares down at a rose and, not being able to 
see it, weeps. You know how, when you feel ill, you don't 
appreciate good things? That's how I am getting now. I 
don't appreciate Anne. I feel like a man riddled with some 
thing like say for example, opium, gin, ale, poisoned 
memories, or just ill health, barnacled with an ill I can't 
throw off staring at a rose, knowing its wonder, yet from 
behind a fog or shadow and not being able fully to grasp 
it." 

"Henry you must take heed," said Stanton. "Oons, I 
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never thought purity would catch you of all people. At 
Eton and Balliol you were ever up in revolt against it. 
Certainly in the flush of love we see roses and write poems 
about them, but marriage is a consummation which in 
cludes physical lusts, and you don't have physical lusts 
with a rose ... if you do you get pricked: how apt our 
symbols are . . . you have it with flesh and blood of the 
opposite sex, and you are cleaned after your satiety and 
can see your rose again. If you want to: ... and if the love 
is big enough, as yours I'm quite certain is, though it 
is rare which accounts for so few poets writing sonnets 
to their wives. Poems come in the flush." 

"Physical contact or not," said the Duke, "a rose should 
stay a rose. As Blackwell says, marriage is a ticket to 
commence a life of wooing. The lamp which first lit us up 
must stay a light. Love is like meeting a light in the dead 
of night, it blinds us with its full impact, and we can not 
see behind. If we go with it, it arcs up the spot around us, 
but it obscures the night still more. Love is indeed just 
that: a lamp in the night. But I have demons in the shadows, 
and the light does not save me. So I'll dance with the demons 
in the shadows, or walk with my light through the world. 
I'll decide." 

"What are you speaking about?" And Anne and Camargo 
were upon them. And it was Long Lord Jeremy who, 
rising, told the lie. 

"I'm afraid, my good Duchess," he said quickly, "your 
husband was telling me melancholily, that the only solace 
he got from Chesterfield about Canons was *Ah! "Chandos 
Canons and Chesterfield" all began with "C" so the iron and 
plaster work will fit my house too/ " 
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Camargo de Cupis had a petite face, with tiny 
pouting lips. She had soft pretty eyes like a kind 
child's. She was French in every movement, and 
was smiling and excited before she began to say 
anything, as if what she was to say would be most pleasant. 
She was infectious. She bubbled. 

Anne gushed. Her talking over-ran itself with excite 
ment to get out. She gushed as little fountains in beautiful 
palace gardens do. She gushed so that you could only 
love it, because it was the life in her . . . and if gushing is 
a derogatory word it must be taken out. 

"When I was at Co vent Garden," said La Camargo 
suddenly, "Monsieur Handel conducted. The poor man's 
ears are so sensitive, he cannot bear to hear an orchestra 
tune up, 'You might as well' he says c expect a prima donna 
to do her toilet in front of the audience': so the orchestra 
always had to come beforehand so they could prepare. 
Then they would leave for ten minutes. That evening a 
man got into the orchestra pit and untuned all the instru 
ments. When Monsieur Handel started up his music . . . 
it was the cats! . . . the Maestro he overturned a double 
bass cello, he seized a kettle drum and threw it at the leader, 
he lost his full bottomed wig . . . the audience had merry 
sport, and Monsieur would not return . . . until at last the 
Prince of Wales who was in the audience prevailed on him 
to do so. He choked with anger, and returned without 
his wig. At the end, after, I saw him smile but not at that 
he would not smile at that and he is such a big, such an 
unwieldly gentilhomme, that when he smiles it is the sun 
bursting from behind black clouds." 

"He's coming to our party!" cried Anne. "Did you 
know Henry, Madame La Camargo is coming to our 
party too? Have you asked Long Lord Jeremy? Lord 
Jeremy you'll come to our party won't you? . . .1 mean, 
really come . . . not just say you will." 

"Oh how lovely! I would love to Anne. I really must. 
When is it?" 
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"In six weeks, on a Monday. Can we have it in six weeks 
on a Monday Henry? Madame La Camargo will be here 
then." 

"That we can, bless you. Bless everybody." 

"Why?" asked Anne. 

"Why?" repeated the Duke, "I don't know. Let's bless 
everybody. 5 ' 

"How nice." And she smiled like turning up a lantern. 

And the path narrowed and the two ladies went ahead. 

Lord Jeremy stepped behind and said this to the Duke: 

"Can I say something brutal?" 

"Yes," said the Duke. 

"Most people turn from their wives when they don't 
get all they want out of them. And the other thing is that 
sex should teach us that ugly things are beautiful I mean 
excuse my directness that we mustn't think that there 
is anything ugly about desires, or that our other mate would 
think them ugly." 

"Listen Stanton," said the Duke. "You really are in 
corrigible in being so insistent in harping or hinting about 
this transfer idea of one lady's attractions to another. It's 
not fair to the ladies you know. Cleopatra is Cleopatra. 
Helen, Helen. Jezebel, Jezebel." 

"But you mentioned lust Chandos, that lusts were calhng 
you. Odds so, forgive me, but I am quite sure that lusts 
are transferable. Look at a woman you have lusted with 
after you have had your fling: do you care a glory for her? 
Certainly not. Then you might as well have had it with 
another. That's the test for love, how you feel afterwards." 

"I think you are kind and trying to help: and possibly 
speaking nonsense too," said the Duke: "I still repeat: if 
you think the call, or the lust, one woman can make you 
feel can be transferred to another, you are just a nice kind 
optimist, but nothing else." 

"No . . ." 

"Sh! ... the ladies." 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said Anne as the four of them 
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came up with each other: smiling, but speaking suddenly 
quieter, picking up a twig and playing with it against the 
bushes as they passed. "Last night I took down a volume 
of ancient Chinese stories and went to my room. But I 
had a dream and this is what I dreamt. I walked, clothed 
in the mists of the sunrise and the white fringes of the 
clouds, in beautiful gardens; and the gardens I walked in 
were gardens like Canons. As I walked I came upon 
waiting women like my own waiting women at the house, 
playing by roses of solid silver and by tulips beaten out 
from gold. And one said Oh Your Grace, how did you get 
here? Oh I was just out for a walk I said. And then they 
laughed and said For a minute we had thought you were 
the new young Duchess, but how presumptuous, you are 
so ugly, and ragged too, it could not be; if you ever deceive 
us again we will whip you into little red meat. I said Then 
what is the name of your mistress? Anne, Her Grace the 
Duchess of Chandos they said, How evil for you to take 
her name, go away else we will beat you up with little 
sticks into a soft and pulpy jelly. And I narrowed round 
and went to the Place of the Fountain of Starlight and there 
the Duke played and talked with his equerries and I thought 
Is it possible for a man to so resemble the Duke and to 
have even his equerries identical? And one murmured 
Here comes the young Duchess. Then they all laughed 
and the Duke looked sad. Why, said the men, we thought 
you were the Duke's new mistress: but we see now you are 
a beggar, how dare you walk these lanes, and presume 
such an identity? And someone said Oh what a silly nose: 
and How her hair is sticky, and they laughed and turned 
from me. And I wandered to the park where the deer 
were grazing, and it was so similar to the deer park down 
by Whitchurch. And the gazelle eyed deer came up, then 
turned away when they saw that my eyes were but drops 
from blue rivers. So I turned back to the House, and so 
similar it was to Canons that I marvelled at two such 
houses being so alike yet in two different countrysides. 
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And entering The Chamber of Red by the door next to 
the Chamber of White, I recognised that there lay I, the 
Duchess of Chandos, in silks that lit me and streamed like 
oceans through my blood, as the first time I had worn 
clean silk I remember a sea had run over me and in me 
with a Many Sided Mirror near me, and on a purple and 
gold brocaded bed; and as I entered, the bed-maids went 
out and one at least I recognised. And Anne, Her Grace 
the Duchess, I saw sighed, and was heavy in her heart. 
And a knock came and said His Grace the Duke is asking 
for his Anne, will she come to see him quickly? And Anne, 
with whom I had talked already and was fast becoming 
friends, and I, discussed which one of us should see the 
master. And I was sad when She went out and away from 
me to him. We were both trembling and I remember I 
called Come back, Come back soon. And a bed-maid 
entered and asked who was I calling to, and I pointed to 
the door and said Just gone out. And she said You are 
staring at your own reflection in the Many Sided Mirror. 
And look, you have dropped this volume. And it was 
open at the page of The Dream of the Chamber of Red." 

And the Duke kissed Anne, and raising her in his arms 
carried her to the boat by the lake they had reached now, 
and Stanton, in the length of him, picked up Carmargo 
de Cupis like a leaf, and carried her too to the boat, and they 
set out for the middle, and the tench and the carp came to 
see who it was so disturbing them. 

"It's so long since I went fishing," said Long Jeremy, 
"I do so love it. I do so love sitting by a quiet stream for 
hours and hours and hours. It surely must be the most 
peaceable thing in the world?" 

And Chandos said he liked sitting by quiet streams, but 
though he liked the fish to eat, he could never take on the 
responsible role of murderer himself. 

And Anne said, she would, and she would go with 
Jeremy: only if she felt too sorry for the fish she might 
throw them all back into the stream. 
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And Camargo said, if only she could sing better she 
would go out in a boat and sing so beautifully that she 
was sure the fish would jump straight in the boat. 

And Anne said "Let's try." 

And they all sang. 

And the noise was so fearful, that the kindest is to pass 
it over quickly, and to remark that it seemed, to them at 
least, that the fish went further and further away till not 
one was left in sight. 

Anne was looking anxiously from side to side of the 
boat. The sun touched the water and a million saucers 
giggled. 

"How excited you get about everything Anne/' said Lord 
Stanton. 

" 'It's not the moment in the life that counts/ said my 
Chinese book yesterday, 'but the life in the moment.' 
Don't you get excited too?" 

"Oons no: but I think it's wonderful to get excited about 
the littlest things like you do . . - Oh let me tell you this," 
he added suddenly lighting as he remembered this, "The 
other day I was walking near the Drury and I fumbled in 
my pockets to give a beggar a coin. All I found was a 
golden sovereign. I was in front of him and gave it to him, 
not, glory not, I am sorry to say, from generosity, but 
just that I felt I could not go away and give nothing. He 
came after me and asked if I had made a mistake. I said no; 
then he begged if he could do something for me. I thanked 
him and said no. I was leaving and he pulled my sleeve 
and said 1 have nothing to give you: but I can give you a 
secret.* I waited. He said TSfow which one shall I give you?' 
Then he said: 1 believe we can withstand almost any sorrow 
that we did nothing to precipitate, but a sorrow we might 
have avoided becomes a hell.' " 

They had reached the bank and Camargo cried out: "It 
is such a heaven here!" 

Then Stanton, strolling out after Anne like a tired 
giraffe as they left the boat said, "Oh did you know Anne 
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that in 1520 a Henry Brydges married an Anne, about 
whom all we know is that she came from Newbury? They 
lived at Keynsham and she was so beloved that when she 
died her four brothers-in-law left a pound a year for a sermon 
to be preached forever on every April 4th in loving com 
memoration of her. They still hold the service of course 
and I went specially myself once when I was twenty. I think 
it such a terribly nice idea. You must have seen her monu 
ment . . .?" 

The lakes, the swans, the deer, the foals, the bees, the 
vines, the statues, the cedars, the fountains, the gilded 
temples: Anne showed them all to her guest. 

Canons came to life. Stanton came to life. The Duke 
shed a week's old chrysalis and came to life. 

(Anne and Camargo didn't know there was any other 
way of being.) 

Camargo loved the crocuses, the early syringa, the 
chestnut buds like candles breaking, the garnet pink walnut 
blossoms, the stately beeches, the daffodils chattering and 
nodding their early scandal to narcissi, the late buds just 
waiting for the bell announcing Spring. Winter kicked 
off its little blankets everywhere; the brooks babbled out 
excitedly like schoolchildren on the first day of term; a 
little crocus seemed to pop up specially at the water's edge 
to bid Good Day to Camargo; the swans came down to 
meet the visitors; the deer wide opened their lustrous eyes 
like babies; the birds were quite certain that the earth had 
been made for them and they had just discovered it; they 
tore hither, thither, said How D'you Do to every tree and 
shouted La Camargo an excited cacaphony on April. The 
servants hummed and sang as they set about producing 
the best dinner ever. 

"There's a grand satiety about today/' said Stanton. 

Then Anne said: "I had a dream," she was smiling now, 
lit up inside "I had a dream," she said, "that a tall dark 
man came to the end of my bed and said 'get up!' He came 
and forced me up and carried me off. His coach of solid 
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gold was waiting and we drove off, I in a terrible tremor. 
His eyes were piercing and his voice and cloak were dark. 
He was strong and vital. In a lane with no lamp or light, 
in utter blackness, he stopped the coach. He stared mena 
cingly at me. 'What are you going to do now?' I said 
trembling. 'How should I know?' he retorted. 'It's your 
dream.' " 
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They were standing in the hall waiting for the 
carriage. Enchanting had been those hours and 
now their guests were leaving. Stanton stood 
alone with Anne while Henry and Camargo 
talked in French outside. 

"Did Henry ever tell you," said Long Jeremy leaning on 
the Portland stone of the fountains, "why his father so 
earned his title of Princely?" 

"No he never did." 

(It was easy to see why Henry had married Anne. She 
was more Duchess than any Duchess Stanton had ever 
known.) 

"Shall I tell you?" he asked. 

"Please." 

(Easy to understand why Socrates had said that heaven 
meant being listened to by a beautiful woman. It lit a glow 
of pleasantness right through one's whole being.) 

"Let me list you some of the things." 

(He couldn't help smiling: this whole day smiled: and 
it just was laughing champagne anyhow inside just to be 
talking to Anne.) "I remember how he felt that Cockram 
the footman's son showed intelligence, so he trained him, 
sent him to Balliol at Oxford and set him up afterwards. 
Then again he brought Mr. Handel, Monroe, a boy of ten 
from the kitchen, and said that the boy wished to- learn, 
could he train him in music? And now Monroe is a fine 
composer, organist and harpsichordist too. Why, half the 
orchestra here of thirty were from the Duke's own house 
hold: that is why they were so happy egad. Sometimes, 
for no reason he'd put his hand in his pocket and say to his 
son John 'Find some ingenious, virtuous young man in 
hard circumstances, and give him twenty guineas as secretly 
as possible.' Then, dear Duchess, he brought Mr. Black- 
well and Mr. Handel here when the world was against them: 
caring nothing at all for the censure of the world. And 
when Edinburgh welcomed his sons grandly, he was so 
humbly delighted that he sent 200 immediately to pay 
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for prisoners* debts in Edinburgh and 300 for needy 
housekeepers. He could not bear the idea of tipping so he 
raised all his servants' wages so that they would be above 
tips. Aks . . . human frailty was stronger than that . . . 
It was so shocking a winter in 1740 that he ordered bread 
and beef to be given to the poor of Elstree, Bushey and 
Edgworth at his own expense for three months. It is so 
many a hundred of such a thing that to me your good 
husband's father was princely. But I shall tell you Anne, 
Duchess, why the world called him so?" 

"Do please." (Anne was also smiling. There was that 
about Lord Jeremy too that warmed a being like a fireside 
in childhood.) 

"There were four hundred deer in this park Duchess;" 
he went on in his musical droll, "sixty horses, eagles with 
their own special drinking fountains why these are they 
I'm leaning on ... you never knew? Henry didn't say?, 
flamingoes too from Antigua, ducks from Muscovy, storks 
from Rotterdam, Barbados' parakeets, a little deer from 
Whydah, tortoises from Minorca, mock-birds, blue macaws, 
ostriches, songbirds, gambia ganders, crown birds, quail, 
pheasants, whistling ducks, a little tiny squash from Mexico, 
and even you would never guess, a Cape coast tiger! Yes, 
yes, a tiger! There were coffee trees, guava, tamarinds, melons, 
pineapples certainly the finest fruit and produce of all 
Europe. Egad the whole world said so, and egad a good 
half eat it. 

"Caviare from the Volga river; seventy varieties of wine, 
from Mountain Malaga to Muscador, from Burgundy to 
Barrabar. Why, yes, he ordered wines from Amsterdam 
at a 1,000 a time; or seven hundred sheep for instance, 
to be sent up in one week alone from Hereford . . . And all 
for all. Yes; even each servant had his twenty-one ounces 
of meat a day and lost his place if he would not eat it: while 
wine and cider and ale were there for each one too. With 
six gallons of small beer extra to stand in the hall each day 
for thirsty servants. 
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"Here was a town and a country in itself. Shirts, soaps, 
candles, everything was made here. Everything was grown 
here. And, lud, everything was done here. Why, glory, 
art and culture have been better known and nurtured here 
than anywhere else in England. 20,000 was offered by 
the Duke of Orleans for five Raphael cartoons: but the 
Duke refused it, because he liked them. And yet he ordered 
a phaeton for 1,500 from Amsterdam and didn't like it 
so he gave it ... to me, Yes to me. And do you know how 
far afield he owned land?" 

"No?" 

"Why, [in New York State, sweet Duchess. Yes, even 
there, And he even applied for the governorship of New 
York once. Ah, the carriage is here. . . I'm coming Henry! 
. . . but I tell you these things in such a mumble-jumble my 
beautiful Anne: yet they add up, you will see they add up: 
you will see why they called him Princely. I'm coming 
Henry! . . . But I must tell you, gad's life! I must tell 
you this: he entertained many Cheraky Indian princes here 
one day and showed them every treasure in this house from 
the jonquils to the pearls and rubies in the crown above his 
bed, then asked them: 'Now tell me which of all the things 
do you like the best?' coming! comingl you know what 
they said? mustn't keep these French dancers waiting 
must we Anne?'' . . . and he was leaving leaning back," 'The 
pleasure of witnessing your countenance,' " the long 
spindle called as he passed out by the open doors. 
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The Hall at Canons was lined in blue and white 
marble. It had sixteen blue and white marble 
columns. The Hall was painted by Senior 
Francisco, and the staircase, with its painted 
gallery and portraits by Rubens, was executed by Bellouchi. 
The gilding was the work of Pergotti. The Hall and Stair 
case were valued at 5,000. The Staircase swept from the 
floor in two sweeps which could have had twenty men 
shoulder to shoulder marching up it. Each step was in 
one solid slab of marble. The wrought iron balustrade 
was so jungle dense with carving that it was almost im 
possible to see through it. The handrail was of ebony 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and ivory. The Staircase 
turned into itself half-way up and came in one fine sweep to 
the pillared hall above. 

Next day, as Anne walked down one sweep, Riley 
mounted up the other, 

"Good morning Riley." 

"Good morning/* came a begrudged mumble. Riley had 
never called her 'Your Grace/ "Duchess/ nothing. 

"Are you glad to be going to Cavendish Square for a 
few days with His Grace?" called Anne, 

"Work for every hour of the day is the sime wherever 
yer does it." 

"Perhaps you'd like a little time free there?" asked 
Anne. 

"Never no time fer the likes o' me." 

"But I could . . ." c ask His Grace' Anne was going to 
add: but she added to herself *I certainly won't! The surly 
pigP And she passed downstairs trying not to register 
the fact that anyhow Riley hadn't stopped to speak with 
her but had passed on up. 

There had never been three minutes except of the most 
sullen and gruff conversation between them. *The morning 
after her marriage, Riley had collected 'his' kitten from 
Pastor Perkins* house and in spite of endless inquiries Anne 
had never yet found out where Snowball was or if he lived. 
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Yet Riley remained the first prop of the household, 
the apple of the Duke's eye, and the cause of every chamber 
maid sleeping so uneasily betwixt Canons and Keynsham. 

Anne would go herself for two days to London but then 
would return to Canons. 
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Lady Orrery, still at her house in Dublin., received 
next week this letter: 7 

*. . . Lady Jane Bridges has been denied ad 
mittance into her Mother's House at ten 
o'clock at night. Tis said that Lady Carnarvon (Lady 
Catherine Talmash, daughter of Lionel Earl of Dysart) 
has given her cruel usage sometime: and not long agoe, 
when Lady Jane was dressed to go to Mrs. Holman's 
Assembly with her Mother's leave, and the appointment 
made of going with a Lady she approved, when the time 
drew near she told Lady Jane she couldn't goe. Lady 
Jane remonstrated that she had served her so many times 
w'thout any reason for it and she had always submitted; 
but she had now set her heart upon going, should doe 
a very rude thing in disappointing the Lady, and w'thout 
her Ladyship would give her a sufficient reason for 
refusing her, she begged her pardon if she resolved to 
goe w'thout her leave: accordingly she went, and came 
home in a Chair at ten o'Clock. When her footman 
knocked at the door, there was no entrance, and a servant 
of Lady Carnarvon called from the Area That the Lady 
was gone to Bed, and ordered the Street Door should 
not be opened. Lady Jane bid him carry a message to 
her mother, pressing her duty, and that she begged she 
would be so good to give her Admittance, for she stood 
in the Street and didn't know where to goe: Answer was 
brought That she might goe where she pleased, but she 
should not come there. Lady Jane cryed and sent once 
more to entreat admittance: and if that wasn't granted 
begged an order where she should goe: she believed 
her acquaintance Lyons wouldn't be agreeable to her 
Ladyship, and she knew of no other place she could go 
at that time of night. Her answer was from her Mother, 
that she didn't mind where she went; she should not 
enter her house. So Lady Jane went to Mr. Lyons, and 
the next Morning sent Mr. Lyons to her Mother to know 

7 See page 284. 
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if she would receive her, and if not, to desire her Cloths 
might be sent her. When Mr. Lyons came to Lady 
Carnarvon's he found the House shut up and her lady 
ship gon out of town. So Lady Jane went to Coll: 
Inwood's, whose wife is a relation, and staid there. Lady 
Carnarvon returned in two or three days and drove to 
the Duke of Chandos. Asked if Lady Jane was there, 
the Porter said No: at which she put herself in a passion, 
and said she would have her. The Duke was at home 
and went down to the Coach. Asked her to go in, 
answered her Lady Jane was not in his house, that she 
had been to visit Lady Caroline, but was gone. She 
then abused the Duke, and swore so terribly, That 
His Grace left her and ordered the Street Door to be 
shut. She got out of her Coach, and knocked at the door 
like a Bedlam. Ten minutes cursing and swearing all 
the while that a Mob gathered about. A servant of the 
Duke came to her, desired she would forbear, lest the 
Hubbub should fright Lady Dutchess. "My Lady 
Dutchess," says she, "D m her Dutchesship, I will 
have my child," at last she went to Colonel Inwood's, 
and sent for her daughter down. Lady Jane sent her 
duty and came directly. Lady Carnarvon bade the foot 
man open the door of the coach, saying to Lady Jane in 
a haughty tone, "Come in Madame," Says Lady Jane, 
"I came to know your Ladyship's commands, but 
must begg to be excused coming into your coach or 
going with you. The usage you have given me has 
made me resolve the contrary." Accordingly Lady 
Carnarvon was obliged to go away without her. Lady 
Jane's friends are going to place her in a house by her 
self. Lady Carnarvon's behaviour is not to be wondered 
at, I think, for I hear she drinks very hard, and is seldom 
sober, not even in the morning, and some think she's 
quarrelled with her daughter from a design of marrying 
some mean Fellow.' 




The mice, Their Graces Emma and Eliza Chandos 
of Sudeley Castle, were about to launch their 
bravest thrust of their innocent and innocuous 
lives: about to befriend Anne, Her Grace the 
Duchess of Chandos who, quite unforgivably, had been 
conceived in a lower class womb at the terrible risk of 
being discovered, uncovered and socially cast out. 

Lady Emma was forty-eight. She was unmarried. She 
had bubble giggled into, through and out of one betrothal 
no one had ever quite exactly named. Eliza was forty- 
eight also. She had c hush' giggled the important decade 
15-25 away, pretending everyone wanted her, when alas 
we fear no one did: and even her best friends had never 
really nailed anyone of whom it could be said he had 
considered Sudeley worth Eliza. 

They were both small, both plump, and both echos. 
Their breath, their staff, was gossip. (Which is scandal with 
the barbs taken out.) 

And with that belovable spirit that seizes all homo 
sapiens at some time, they considered themselves indispen 
sable. They had a purpose in life; and they were authorities 
on something. They were authorities on ... Etiquette. 
Or 'The Anatomy of Conduct' as they preferred to call it. 
They studied it, talked it, wooed it, lived it. 

And that is where they saw they could be of real assistance 
to this poor 'unwanted', thrown up to a pinnacle she could 
never hope to live up to. They 'put themselves in her 
position' but they really wondered 'who would put them 
selves in their position' and brave that risk they had set 
their star against? 

At first they had hardly dared mention it to each other. 
For months they had lived a-tremor; two mice secretive 
in a city filled with rats. Then ... the Duchess was in 
London for two days. They might get to Cavendish Square 
and out unnoticed. They could never hope for that at 
Canons. Though it must be said that even that was risky, 
Cavendish Square standing as it did almost alone in open 
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fields on the north of Oxford Road with its vistas wide 
open to Highgate and to Hampstead. The building of it 
had caused an Irishman to say "London is going out of 
town." 

Though their soul was Gossip, their mind was Etiquette. 
This would be their great service . . . The Duke might even 
. . . They hoped it wasn't too much like letting their side 
down . . . 

They stole to Cavendish Square. Unescorted. Their 
eyes uncannily glued to the ground. They knocked so 
agitatingly silently that they had to knock six times before 
they were answered. Her Grace the Duchess would receive 
them. If only no-one had seen them. The Duke was not 
in. The two mice whispered. They were more out of their 
skin than in. They looked round, yet their eyes could not 
be freed of a magnetic attraction to the ground . . . many 
were the times they were to recall these moments again 
. . . few have dared more . . . and they were ushered 
forward, and received by ... how can we possibly describe 
Anne? 

An aristocrat through every sparkle of her blood: holding 
herself . . . was it more as a princess or as a queen that she 
held herself? ... yet laughing and bursting with the urchin 
in her: the elegance of the palace in her mien yet the thrust 
of a fountain in her spirit. Stanton called her 'My 
traumatic*. 

We cannot describe Anne. 

Emma and Eliza tried to for the rest of their days and 
they too failed. 

If aristocrats were like Anne they would be ... aristo 
crats. 

If princesses and queens were like Anne then fairy stories 
would all be true. 

And if street urchins had the sparkle of Anne they would 
be gods . . . among street urchins. 

Here a word must be added to the gods: a word of praise 
to those who scatter the happiness over this earth, that they 
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had kept Anne ignorant. Though the whole world knew 
that Anne and her husband were ostracised, Anne never 
knew. It happens a hundred times a day: those most abused, 
hated, loathed, ostracised, talked against, can be ignorant of 
it. When things looked cold Anne put them down with 
help from the Duke to his failing fortunes. If Anne had 
known otherwise, her tears would never have dried in her 
eyes. 

"Hallo Lady Emma and Lady Eliza: it's so nice of you to 
come." 

"Your Grace . . ." 

"Your Grace . . ." 

And they both bowed and looked round the roon^ with 
drooping heads. 

"Let's have something to drink," said Anne. "Do you 
like hot chocokte? Or would you like tea? I can give you 
some spirits with it." Emma gave a half-giggle and won 
dered if she dare take tea, but Eliza gave a look as if it might 
be a trick and get talked about, so they both asked for hot 
chocokte instead. 

And the happiest time was had. It was such a long time 
before the real reason of their calling came out. And then it 
was half an hour and a great amount of twittering and asides 
witib each other and constant looking round before it came 
fully out. They were sorry for Anne: they realized that she, 
poor soul, must know nothing: They knew, They would 
tell her, They would help her, and it was a little dangerous, 
did Anne think they could count on her, Anne's, silence? 

The conversation became very hushed and for an hour 
and more Lady Emma and Lady Eliza explained the intrica 
cies and maze of court and social etiquette; of how, Poor 
Soul, she could not be expected to know it, and was only to 
be pitied, and They, Anne could count on it, had decided 
never to kugh at her, and They would help her sort of 
lesson her help her face this gigantic world so that she 
would know, and understand. Now there were French 
phrases to be mastered, there were maxims and quotations; 
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there were the hundred JDon'ts and the hundred Cans and 
the hundred Always. Don't wear deshabille for breakfast 
(giggle), Don't neglect the small hairs that project from the 
nostrils and grow about the apertures of the ears, Don't 
wear diamonds in the morning, Don't wear gloves at dinner 
and Don't appear in public without them, Don't put your 
knife in your mouth, Don't kiss in Public (giggle) Don't 
lean forward in your box at Covent Garden or Drury Lane, 
the gallery will pelt you, Don't use a perfume which excites 
the olfactory organ, Don't giggle (giggle) Don't bang doors, 
Don't shake hands with the King, bow (pause hoping 
Anne might comment on the fact that she, poor soul, had 
never been presented: no comments) Don't introduce 
Superiors to Inferiors, Don't refuse claret at dinner, that's 
outre, Don't help yourself at table, servants are for serving, 
Don't use a knife with fish, Don't use the words couch, 
serviette, commence, ride, or taking chocolate: use sofa, 
table napkin, begin, drive or having chocolate . . . Always 
cultivate foreign expressions: a propos, billet d'amour 
(giggle) bon ton, de trop, en deshabille (hushed giggle) 
entre nous, le beau monde, mal de mer, negligee (whispered) 
Veni, vidi, vici (a pointed remark) . . . 

Always remember the philosophy of shoes . . . 

. . . and ankles . . . 

. . . and hair style of course . . . and head-dress . . . 

then, names: Beauclerc for instance is Bockir, Bethune 
is Beeton, Cholmondeley is Chumley, Ruthven is Riven, 
Wemyss is Weems . . . why had her good Lord never told 
her tibat Brydges is Bruges and Chandos, Shandos? . . . 
Surely? . . . 

then, quotations that stamp a person; for dessert for 
instance: 'Trifles light as air', from Othello Act in Scene 3: 
. . . they really were giving Anne some of their most 
cherished secrets . . . This bodiless creation ecstasy is very 
cunning made', Hamlet Act III, Scene 4, Tray, my Lady 
Answerall, how do you like these preserved oranges?', 
most up-to-date, and from the great Dean Swift from Ire- 
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land: then for Jelly 'Every part about me quivers', from 

Romeo and Juliet Act II, Scene 4 ... 
then the safety of dress . . . 
at the Pantheon a French fan is the thing 
at Ranelagh a bosom knot would be the rage 
at Vauxhall a queue for the hair would be the latest 
a bkck boy dwarf, a French cook, a Flanders handker 
chief, an Italian neckerchief, Dutch flowers for the head 
falling, falling, leaves of hushed etiquette and fashion: 

over hot chocolate and a hundred range of biscuits . . . 
whispered offers of help 

dangerously loud answers of thanks 'but we will see . . .' 
a flutter, a nervousness, such incredible learning and 

daring and risking and kindness in the breasts of the society 

ladies 
a twinkle and a laugh and a not understanding of the 

essential fundamentals, in the breast of the country, now 

city, Anne 

and the kitten caught the mice. They loved her. 
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Lord Stanton went to Southampton, but before 
sailing for France he met a friend, so he stayed 
on talking many days. Then, as he was leaving 
the second time, in walked Philip Thicknesse 
straight from the Channel Islands, flowering with interest, 
so Stanton postponed his trip, stayed with Thicknesse a 
week and then disappeared into somewhere in England. 
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C8 Having landed at Southampton from the 
Island of Jersey, and lodged in that city, beside 
the market house, I was daily accosted by a 
remarkable well looking woman, who had a 
stand there for the sale of Asparagus, Greens, Fruit etc. 
with "anything in our way today sir?" in short this woman's 
manners were such, that I'd no idea of dealing with any one 
in any other way but herself. Upon my asking her one 
morning the price of her Asparagus, she made so high a 
demand, that thinking myself at the Jersey, instead of the 
Southampton market I replied in French, "c'est trop." 
"Indeed sir/' replied my elegant fruiteress "I have not 
drunk a drop today/' I instantly recollected my mistake, 
explained it, and asked her what she supposed I'd said to 
her? She replied (still "preserving her temper and the utmost 
address and good manners), CC I thought sir, you said I were 
drunk," I begged her pardon and expressed my surprise! 
that she could have supposed I could have said so rude a 
thing to so handsome and so well behaved a woman, and 
we parted both perfectly satisfied. A Southampton friend 
who joined with me that day, commending her Asparagus 
very much, I thought a little commendation due also to the 
accomplished vendor of them, related what had passed 
between us, and desired he would observe her appearance 
from the window as she was still at her stand in the market. 
"Do you know who she is?" said my friend. "That woman" 
Sir," said he, "is the sister of the present Dutchess of 
Chandos!!" I determined early the next morning to give her 
handsale, and the following dialogue passed between us. 
"Pray Madam," said I, "are you the sister of the Dutchess 
of Chandos?" "Yes Sir, I am." "And does your sister take 
no kind notice of you?" "Yes Sir, she takes a proper notice 
of us all; we're many Sisters:" "What sort of notice does 
she take?" "Why she sent for us all up to London, cloathed 
us suitable to our stations in life, sent a servant to show us 
such things in London as were most likely to amuse such 

8 See page 284. 
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strangers, put some money in our pockets (observing that 
the Duke is not rich), and then paid our journey back again:" 
adding, "what else could she do? for we were not fit to be 
set down at the Duke's table!" What an instance was here 
of good sense and refined judgment; it were a pity thought 
I that there had not been another good tempered Duke, to 
have bought this woman also of her husband; for she too 
was certainly worthy of gracing any man's table. 

'Her Grace, when a girl of fourteen years of age, served as 
Pot girl, to an old woman who kept an ale house near the 
entrance gate of the city of Winchester, and when the old 
Harridan was told of the sudden, and exalted situation of her 
quandam maid "Aye aye " said she, "I always told her. 
'Nan you'll come to good: you'll come to good Nan.' " ' 
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The Most High and Noble Prince Henry, 
Second Duke of Chandos, Marquis and Earl of 
Carnarvon, Baron Chandos of Sudeley, Clerk of 
the Hanaper, Lord of the Prince's Bedchamber, 
Groom of the Stole, Knight of the Order of the Bath, 
Master of the King's Horse, Baron and Baronet, left Will's 
Coffee House in Bow Street and walked straight into the 
Earl and Lord of Luxton, Long Lord Jeremy Stanton, who 
had just won a skittles match at the Sign of the Dirty Cow 
and was feeling very pleased about it. 

"Well I never, Chandos! . . ." 

"Well I never, Stanton! . . ." 

They passed a band of street players, with tambourines, 
sackbutts, pocket violins and serpents; they passed a trio of 
shrill ballad singers, passed a hurdy gurdy player with his 
two sons and monkeys, then they just stepped back in time 
to miss some dead fish heads being thrown from an alehouse 
window, and just stepped forward in time to miss the slops 
which were being emitted from another, crossed the small 
dirty stream that ran down the centre of most of London's 
narrower streets, stopped at a hot chestnut vendor with a 
wheelbarrow, and breaking open a chestnut, Stanton said: 

"They beheaded Lord Lovat this morning." 

"At his age?" asked Chandos. 

"Eighty he was and needed three men to help him to the 
scaffold." 

When 'Lord Lovat' had been young he had fancied Lady 
Lovat, the Duke of Atholl's sister, who not only did not 
fancy him but was engaged to Lord Salton. He, 'Lord 
Lovat', raised a dan, seized the Dowager Lady Lovat, 
forced a priest to marry them, cut her stays with a dirk, tore 
off her clothes, forced her to bed and called upon his clan to 
witness the consummation of his marriage. He then fled 
abroad and joined the Pretender. Landing in 1715 he 
changed sides and held Inverness for the King, for which 
he got the title of Lovat. In 1745 he changed sides again 
and joined the Pretender. He had been a traitor to the 
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Court of St. James: to the Court of St. Germain, to the 
Court of Versailles and to his own knd Scotland. He had 
been a member of every church in turn and equally an 
enemy of each in turn. 

"He gave ten guineas to the executioner after feeling the 
axe and saying 'that will do' ", said Stanton breaking open 
another nut, and walking on. "His wig had been very 
specially powdered as he said he was going to heaven. He 
was proud to see such a huge crowd, but said to them c God 
save us! Why should there be such a bustle about the taking 
off of an old grey head, that cannot get up three steps 
without three bodies to support it?' " 

They crossed the Charing Cross Road and reached the 
cobbled ways by Soho. 

"Lud, I have a commission to fulfil in London," con 
tinued Stanton. "I met Thicknesse in Southampton. He 
wants me to help him launch an artist called Mr. Thomas 
Gainsborough. Thicknesse has this fellow's very first 
painting, and I must say, it is something. . . Oh, was it 
here, or was it in Grosvenor Square that that fellow last 
year hung out his mistress as an effigy on Guy Fawkes Day 
and burnt her with the crowd cheering and singing not 
knowing a thing of the real drama. , . I say, look at this . . ." 

And two men with stumped feet were leading three bears 
and two lions down the street with a crowd of children 
following. The animals turned off by an overturned coach, 
just before they reached our pair and the tunnel of noise 
turned and rushed up the side street with them. The over 
turned coach proved to be an overturned ale wagon and 
three men lay in the gutter unconscious and drunk. 

"Where are we going?" asked Chandos. 

"For coffee? Have you time Chandos?" 

"One has to have time when they meet you Jeremy; 
otherwise no one would ever see you. There's no future 
about you: a person has to take the present or skip it. Let's 
go to "The Three Covered Chairs and the Walnut Tree' 
in Conduit Street." 



"Let's begad. It looks up to Hanover Square and they 
say that looking down George Street from the Square to 
Conduit Street is the finest view in London." 

"Looking up it is the finest view in London/' said 
Chandos warmly without explaining that looking up from 
'The Three Covered Chairs and the Walnut Tree' a person 
might watch Hanover Square where his Marquesa lived and 
might be passing any time. 

They reached the Square. They turned down by the 
church. Stanton stopped a pieman and bought a pie, saying 
he was ravenous. 

"Did you hear the latest at this church?" he asked. 

"At St. George's?" 

"Yes." 

"What?" 

"Everyone who marries here must pay an extra fee of a 
pound to His Majesty's Peal of Marrow-Bones and Cleavers. 
Here's Charteris's house. Did you hear what happened here 
last week?" 

"No," said Chandos. And they were walking down 
George Street akeady. They had passed a host of people in 
Hanover Square but not his Marquesa. 

"Colonel Charteris," said Stanton "had fixed with Mother 
Needham, as he had often done before you must have 
seen Mr. Hogarth's cartoons 'The Harlot's Progress'? they 
are mentioned there to bring in some scintillating sex 
from the country. This one was an Anne Bond. Anne 
thought she was to be employed as a servant and im 
mediately rejected Charteris's who by the way is seventy 
advances. So Anne got locked up and was never to be 
allowed out again. For four weeks Charteris tried his 
seductive powers: plague on't, he did. Then he raped the 
girl, and beat her with both thong and butt ends of a riding 
whip. In a most ill condition she managed to escape and 
gathered the help of friends and took the Colonel to court. 
The Colonel, who had paid his way out of such scrapes for 
most of his three score years and ten, was amazed when the 
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case went against him. He passed a note to his manservant 
Gourly a fox of the same breed to hurry home and 
barricade the house against all comers. Gourly fought a 
lone and victorious battle here last week all night against an 
enraged public and the sheriffs who tried to force an entrance. 
Then word came that the King had pardoned Charteris and 
the fight subsided. And the man, who should have hung, is 
now only to pay Anne Bond some small annuity. You can 
read it for yourself in today's Courant next to the man who 
is to be hung for stealing buttons." 




They entered "The Three Covered Chairs and the 
Walnut Tree', took their pots from the serving 
wench and stood them on the fire to await their 
boiling. 

"Aren't you ashamed to speak with me?" asked the Duke 
with a ghost's attempt at a smile. 
"How Henry?" 

"Fm depressed. So depressed. I had always thought 
myself undepressionable. I used to go singing through life. 
I haven't sung for a year. In the Act of Parliament about 
my affairs it mentions ^5 0,000 1 owe: but I owe much more 
than that. I'm changing: my whole character is changing. 
I was never obsequious before. I am now. I crawl to 
maggots like Chesterfield and Newcastle. I feel we're not 
man to man any more: and if they help me I am so grateful, 
oh tearfully grateful . . . The swine! I'm going down in the 
world, and losing my spirit with it. My House is falling 
down and all the mice have run away. I think any man who 
speaks to me is just being kind and patronising. I would 
put you at the last in the line: but deuce take it! don't speak 
with me if you don't want to!" 

"My goodness, My Dear Henry, you musn't speak like 
that. And I must remind you not that it makes any 
difference to me ... I hope you know me too well for that 
butyouare still one of the first princes ofthe realm you know." 
"I crawl, I lick, I'm in debt, I'm sick; I'm losing all my 
lands: no one pays an honest price for anything; they're 
vultures all; I can't get i 50,000 even for Canons with all its 
vast wealth in it! I'm on the down-grade Jeremy. I don't 
like it: but I understand the beastly obsequious now; I'd lick 
any man's shoes for a good commission now. The King 
won't touch me with all Newcastle's efforts. One minute 
. . ." He put out his hand as Stanton moved to stop him. 
"There's my little Hanoverian question too . . . you 
remember? . . . working itself up to a pretty head. Oh she 
is wonderful, wonderful: my Marquesa, my Marquesa! God 
I adore her!" 
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"Chandos . . ." 

"Let me speak my mind/' the Duke stopped Stanton 
from speaking. "Heaven knows you are the only one I can 
tell it to. This good, great, marvellous powering lady is 
getting in my blood. Her beauty just devastates me: it runs 
through every tingle of my being . . . How will it end? 
How will it end? There is a shouting in my ears and I am ill. 
Listen . . . yes, yes, take the coffee, take it! Listen, listen . . . 

"One year ago I thought a little back of the love I used 
to bear for this Marquesa, before, like a light from heaven, 
Anne had crossed my path from nowhere, and moving to a 
dream which stayed full two years upon me and is a little on 
me yet, I wooed her, wed her, and would to God I felt free 
to woo her now. But from what began as nothing ... I 
told myself 'let's think, maybe I should remember the 
Hanoverian a little: I can always throw the thinking off if it 
doesn't fit in . . .' from that, my thinking grew from seed to 
leaf and now has grown full poison ivy round me. I can 
neither read nor think. Calling, calling ... Her boudoirs 
are filled with bergamot and musk, her perfumes are gath 
ered from every corner of the globe. I could tell you every 
detail of every dress she ever wore. White brocade and 
metal taffeta, velveteen, and tulle and lace. I remember 
every pattern, every touch of every costume she has had. 
Never, in gallery or life, have I seen a beauty which devas 
tated so. I am destroyed before her. Not actually, I am too 
proud, but, in my thinking, in this year's forced absence 
from her, I am indeed destroyed. Comparisons count 
nothing. Comparisons don't pay the bills. Thinking, 
thinking: pros and cons: one against another: you advise 
and I think: what does it all add up to? One drop of water 
in a bowl of poison. A man thinks for hours and weeks, 
decides his point, then blandly goes straight out and does 
the opposite. Oh the useless draining of my mind in this. 
No, comparisons don't pay the bills. I think no man, in any 
life, has ever been so fortunate to meet and know and adore 
and be tolerated by two such wonders. You would still 
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wish that I compared them? The Marquesa knows every 
trick, and spreads nets all her life, but at least there would 
be peace if caught inside. Anne knows no tricks, has lived 
or practised none: and in that is a trick, a net, greater than 
them aU. There is not one secret of the beauty parlour or 
powder room in which the Marquesa is not a prodigy, not 
one choice in her gown which is not most fascinatingly and 
perfectly selected. Anne is a flower grown in the garden 
with sun and rain, who, in the raiment of the garden, 
exceeds every Paris or Brussels fashion however perfect 
they may seem. With the Marquesa it is to acknowledge 
her majesty, her beauty, and be hers for the sake of peace. 
With Anne it is that to be hers is to be as free in spirit as the 
air we breathe. Since this life, this dot of consciousness 
among this universe of ugly night, has always terrified me, 
I have often tried to escape, first as a boy into the shelter of 
my mother's nearness, and later against the breasts and 
dress of women. For those like me who have no religion, 
a man must be strong to want his freedom. I'll not set up 
to be a strong character, and yet I would not set up to be 
weak either. 

"This rises to a head: and I storm to a fever. It can not 
go on and choose I must. How a mere problem is so vast a 
purgatory . . . and I am afraid of the fever, because in a fever 
I might not act with calm, sure judgement. But fast, fast, I 
fall, fall: fever, fever: fever on the brow, and fever in the 
breast; fever round my soul, and fever stifling my heart and 
breathing. I never eat now. A crumb perhaps: not more. I 
cannot sleep. I cannot see beauty anymore. I cannot look at 
a field or tree and enjoy it, or read two lines of verse and 
concentrate to grasp their meaning. The world is just a husk 
and absent corpse to me. Except for the fever which is upon 
me. And the fever, the fever? ... the fever is My Marquesa. 
And her pale yes, and her grease smeared lips, her dried 
blood nails inches long, her laugh which is not a laugh, for 
there is a mock behind it, her voice whichis cream with worm 
wood in it, her power, yes of course her power; her dresses, 
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proud to be on her, near her, with her, clinging, clinging; 
her rooms are as warm harbours out of a storm, her presence 
is a prison, for who would leave it, could leave it? her aroma 
spells seduction, her touch, softened by a thousand artifices, 
is more fatal than the greatest chain, her couch, oh God! 
yes, her couch . . ." 

There was a little pause while the Duke took the steaming 
kettles off the roaring fire and filled up the empty pots again. 

"Anne is light and free," the Duke continued; "intoxi 
cating in a joyous way: the Marquesa is metallic and never- 
really-free; holding back from something, in something 
intoxicating in a deadly way. So, so drug-like! Anne 
represents, somehow, As We Came Into the World; the 
Marquesa somehow, As We Go Out of it. They are both 
finished articles: both masterpieces: one fresh, and one long 
established. They are both epitomes of something quite 
different. Anne, of Joy; and . . . and ... the Marquesa . . . 
what is the Marquesa the epitome of? ... of ... beauty? 
Perhaps beauty." 

There was a long pause while Chandos went to fetch the 
salt, then he said: 

"Innocent all this? A man simply deciding between two 
loves? The devil is in it Jeremy. Shall I tell you the devil? 
The devil is the wrong decision. The devil wants the wrong 
decision. Of course. Then he can kugh. All my mind, 
thoughts, tears and heart pull one way: my sperm and the 
devil pull the other. I think the devil's always on the side of 
the sperm. No, it's deeper than that . . .: the devil wants to 
push me down the wrong road: and my Marquesa, who is 
no devil, becomes one: has become one increasingly in my 
mind for a year and more, even I might say, for years before 
that. There's always been something about her which I 
thought the wrong road: though may she forgive me that I 
should have said and thought so. 

"So she who is not devil becomes one. That is an old 
story. If a thousand men play cribbage and fog their minds 
with drink for fifty years there's no worry there: but if Mr. 



Handel wanted to write an oratorio and his slavery to 
cribbage kept him from it or alcohol befogged him, it 
would become a devil to him. Thus she who becomes that 
shadow, that winding sheet, that keeps me from another I 
wouldst be with, assumes that shape of harpy, devil, vulture 
at my heart, and Mistress Hell. 

"The devil, Stanton ... the coffee, the coffee! I'll have 
coffee though I never eat! ... the devil Stanton, has a 
marvellous attraction all his own. I've always ridden with 
the devil, in gaming, drinking, loving, a hundred things: 
but I always get off at the last stop before his home. He 
can't inveigle me in for all his charm. The devil would win 
with me if my pleasure in the vice became a slavery. I know 
well there is no raising of the head from that pit after that. 
Oh I enjoy the riding: I muse philosophically at the snare: I 
gape at the pit: then my will-power gives me a kick and I am 
out. Always angry. I think I ought to want to come out 
without any kicking from my will-power. I hate the will so 
much. It was given to the weak who haven't got the 
strength to face an issue. But I use it in an emergency and 
always shall. Though it's all getting a little bit thicker and 
thuggier and boggier this time." 

Stanton said, slowly leaning forward: 

"If a man pkyed cribbage or drank for fifty years no, 
one day even! and his father or mother or Pastor or social 
standards had told him they were wrong, that would also 
for him a devil make. More than seventy-five per cent of 
our Lords would have no compunction, Chandos, about 
having a wife and sleeping with a mistress, and so they 
would have no devils. Throughout all history, and in 
present day life too, except among a handful of English 
puritans and shopkeepers, men have not swallowed that 
pill that you are trying to swallow, that there is one woman 
and one alone for each man on earth. Theirs is pure im 
purity Henry, as opposed to your impure purity. I admire 
you Henry, but your devil and problem would be no devil 
or problem to most. I'm sorry Chandos but I feel I must 
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tell you what I feel you ought to do. Go and get it out of 
your system!" 

"The pleasure that thrives in a moment and costs the 
Sorrow that lives forever! . . . isn't that the devil's advice 
supreme, Stanton?" 

"It is my dear Chandos," said Stanton still leaning 
forward, seriously and quietly. "But only because you or 
either of the ladies or all of you together are urbane minded 
enough to allow it to become a Sorrow that will live forever. 
My Ermilia has stood for it for fifteen years and the devil's 
not raised his hat to us as yet." 

"There's the two facts Stanton," said Chandos quietly 
and hopelessly, "that the Marquesa from the Hanoverian 
Court might or might not I don't know enjoy being 
subtle and making a little trouble: and there's the appalling 
hurt to Anne. Ours was a love marriage Jeremy. The 
disappointing thing is that I can't have my cake and 
eat it. Or rather I have two cakes and I can't eat both. 
Whichever I have I lose the other. And love does not know 
its own depth until the separation. I have been into all that. 
I must choose. The devil gets a ride either way. For I want 
both, bless them, and it's the devil not to be able to have 
them." 

"Have your fun and don't tell Anne," said Stanton. 

"Isn't that the devil's advice again?" said the Duke. 
"It's secrets like that that destroy all humour and cleanliness 
between a pair." 

"The fault is hers . . . bless herl It's the only thing 1*11 
ever say against her . . . but if she will not stomach it, the 
fault is hers." 

"Is it?" said the Duke, 

"Then send the other lady to the devil," flung out 
Jeremy in a desperate fling. 

"And go along with her? I have told you the devil has a 
devilish attraction all his own." 

"Would it help you Chandos," said Stanton, stretching 
up a little and with a raising of one eyebrow to a wry 
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twinkle. "Would it help you/' he repeated, "if 1 tried t6 
steal Anne from you?" 

"Probably. Maybe she's her own enemy in being so 
faithful. Maybe I'd look up if she began to waver." 

"Gad Chandos! Being the wife of my best friend I've had 
a brotherly outlook towards the lady. Better not raise that 
'incest' curtain! Why there never was a being alive like 
Anne! I'll start reforming tomorrow tonight no this 
absolute instant!" 
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Pile upon pile of yellow parchments and old 
manuscripts lay in upheaval about the salon of 
the Duke's residence in Cavendish Square, 
leaving it a salon no more. The Duke that 
evening piled log upon log on the fire, brought a samovar 
forward and kettles of chocokte and coffee, and settled to 
the murderous labour of pondering his affairs and con 
ditions. 

The Duke so loved snuggery and fuggery . . . more logs 
to the fire. 

He put some burnt embers in the samovar, twisted a 
large globe and took a handful of papers to a chair. Pelham 
had said 'Chandos my dear fellow! I never in all my life met 
such a man who could drop into an armchair and look in an 
instant as if he had been nestling there for hours/ 

Let's not think of Pelham 

The samovar had been presented to his uncle twenty 
years ago by Peter the Great, the Czar of all the Russias, at a 
party at his house (Evelyn's house that he had rented) at 
Deptford. That same evening his father had called next 
door at the house of Grinling Gibbons the sculptor and 
bought the carving 'The Stoning of Stephen' which was 
now ornamenting their library down at Canons. 

Let's not think of Peters and Czars . . . What were these 
papers? Oh a wrong bunch altogether! It would happen 
like that. What were they? 

'There were dyvars Knyghts of Fame of the Chaundos, 
afore the tyme of hym that was in Edward the 3 dayes a 
Noble Warriour. ,This Chandois dyed witheout Yssue and 
left his two systars Heires whereof one was married to 
Bridgs, and the other to Pole. 

'Bridges, had Cowberte, and othar Lands, to the some of 
300 marks by the Yere. 

Toole, had Robburne within 4 Myles of Darby and 
othar 300 marks of Land by Yere. 

'Chaundois in his Old Wrytyns namithe hymselfe Vice- 
comitem S. Salvatoris. 
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*Chaundois had Lands in or about Hertfordshire. And 
he was Founder, as I remember, of Goldebyve Priorye 
in Walks, and here, as I think, was his first, and chefe Howse. 

'The olde Howse of Rodburne is no greate thinge, but 
the kst Chaundois began in the same Lordshipe a mighty 
large Howse of Stone withe a wonderfull cost, as it yet 
apperithe by Foundations of a mans height standinge yet as 
he left them. He had thowght to have made of his olde 
Place a Cottedge.' 9 

Look the samovar's ready at last! The Duke made 
chocolate, flung three more logs to the fast mounting fire, 
loved the flame reflections as they licked the ceiling, 
swivelled the globe again and returned with a mass of the 
right papers. 

Poor Anne, worrying if the tulips will still keep out till 
their party in a few weeks' time. 

Musn't think of Anne . . . 

Here these papers. 

The Marquesa was three hundred and fifty paces away. 
He had often paced it. Oh no, musn't think of her again 
tonight! Must do these damn papers. She came through 
every crack in window and door, seized his soul, kicked it 
round on a wave of purgatory and laughed hollow. Oh it was 
a maggot now, all this in him: he must think of these papers! 
She kept on saying 'afraid?' 'afraid?' c are you thinking of me 
dear Henry? Think all the time!' Then she went out 
laughing. Oh this was crazy ... so unreal ... so un 
necessary . . ; it all began as slight thinking . . . her voice, 
her dress . . . her couch, my God . . . 

He rose. He flung four logs to the fire. This fire would 
soon be dangerous. What isn't? He stood for three minutes 
quietly. He boiled the chocokte steaming hot, put more 
embers to the samovar, turned to the huge green baize 
table, took a candekbra to it , . . the fierce flames licked the 
room and ceiling. . . 

He sat quietly. Midnight chimed. 

9 Seepage 284 
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His father, his father's wife Cassandra, his, Henry's, then 
father-in-law, Charles the Earl of Aylesbury . . , rot his 
soul . . . and he, Henry, had in 1734 drawn up "An Inden 
ture of Bargain and Sale" and enrolled it in the High Court 
of Chancery. Any variances on this decision as to what 
should be done with certain of the Chandos estates could 
only be made with the consent of the four parties therein 
signed. In 1735 Henry had desperate need of 3,000 and all 
parties concerned had agreed, had had to agree, to the Sale 
of the Green Dragon Lane Farm, South Mims, Middlesex, 
some cottages in Wilsden, Hartley Farm and other lands in 
East and Chipping Barnet, all to a straight-laced spinster 
Rachel Long, with a proviso of a redemption if the interest 
was paid. 

Henry had then begun writing his life away: and every 
time he had nearly made ends meet the ends had got pushed 
out again. He had signed annuities to the extent of 4,830 
per year, which because of default of payments and interest 
now stood at 33,430 per year. 

Other creditors demanded 16,000 immediately. 

His father, a gifted speculator, had made many a faulty 
shot in his kst years. He had more than quadrupled the 
family's fortunes only to fall at many a false gaming at the 
end. Being twice seriously attacked by highwaymen between 
Canons and Westminster he, his father, had launched out on 
the scheme of buying up all knd between Canons and St. 
James' so that he might ride to the city through his own 
land. He had bought much of Stanmore, Edgworth, 
Kingsbury, Wilsden and Mary Lebone, but had exhausted 
himself. 

What did a poor man feel when he heard a rich man say 
Oh I never worry about money.'? Henry was thirty-eight. 
For thirty-eight years he had said that. It rather smelt now. 
It had been proved to him that were he to pay people for 
the rest of his life on this globe ... he turned the globe . . . 
he could never be free of debt. So now he would think 
about money. And dream desperately of selling and 



planning so that after some months he could pass back 
again to that imperative law for bliss for him, of not having 
to think about money. And he hoped to live that way until 
he died. His advisers assured him he could never get out of 
the mess he was- already deeply in. 

He might have married a fortune ... He did! Anne was 
worth a hundred pounds a minute: each smile was a leaf of 
silver, each kugh a bolt of gold. The Marqu . . . Now! 
Anne and My Marquesa! go to bed! if it's a hell you want 
me to have, I have got it here about me, so leave me! 

His father and Cassandra were dead. Aylesbury and he 
lived. So Henry had had to stand for being treated like a 
wicked boy by that hard nailed schemer Aylesbury, and they 
had got An Act through Parliament enabling Henry to 
break with other agreements. Aylesbury's side of the family, 
Henry's two children, were Aylesbury's worry: and the 
battle of wits had been for Henry to provide for Anne. 
Henry had won. With dishonour. There were shameful 
provisos that Anne under no circumstances could claim 
more, but Henry /^provided for her rather well. Aylesbury 
couldn't conceive in a thousand years that Anne hadn't 
married Henry solely for the glory, or caught him in black 
mail or drink, and was a schemer as he was a schemer . . . 
in fact having never considered or conceived a marriage 
other than advantageous, Aylesbury wasn't going to be 
fooled into believing in any other sort now. It was an age 
when love was laughed at and out of fashion, when no one 
dreamt of marrying except for fortune or name, and there 
was not one couple in London who would not prefer it 
known that they despised each other, rather than loved 
each other. Any other talk . . . and you must know there 
was a catch in it. 

In the case of the death of Henry, Anne, Her Grace the 
Duchess of Chandos should receive: 

'The Messuages, Tenements, Farms and Lands of Smid- 
more, Red Lands, Colesford, Woddington, Anthony, 
Pinnsfarm, Cooper, Griffin, Munday and Hasker in the 
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Parish of Wellowc: all the surplus profits and rents of the 
Duke's lands held under the Dean and Chapter of St* Paul's 
in London, and also under the Bishop of Winchester in the 
County of Southampton, both of which together now 
yielded eight hundred pound per annum'. 

James Brydges, the Marquis of Carnarvon, son of Henry, 
and now sixteen, would get ten thousand pound per annum 
when he was twenty-one; and Lady Caroline, daughter of 
Henry, now eighteen, the same. 

The 33,430 per annum would be paid off forever. The 
16,000 and other incumbrances as well. 

The Act was framed. 

"An Act for Vesting part of the settled Estates of the 
Most Noble Henry Duke of Chandos in Trustees, for 
raising money to discharge Incumbrances affecting other 
Parts thereof, and for Payment of his Debts; and for securing 
an Equivalent to the Honourable James Brydges, called 
Marquis of Carnarvon, an Infant, the only son of the said 
Duke, and his Issue; and for raising at Twenty-one, or 
Marriage, the Portion charged on the said settled Estates for 
the Lady Caroline Brydges only daughter of the said Duke, and 
for securing to her an interest thereof in the mean time, 

"Henry Duke of Chandos, Anne Dutchess of Chandos his 
Wife, and the said Charles Earl of AUesbury on behalf of 
themselves, and of the said James Brydges commonly called 
Marquis of Carnarvon, and Lady Caroline Brydges 

"Most humbly beseech your Most Excellent Majesty . . ." 10 

His Most Excellent Majesty doubtlessly sneered but 
consented. 

East and Chipping Barnet: the Toll of the Market of 
Chipping Barnet: Hartley Farm: Totteridge: the Freehold of 
the Green Dragon Lane Farm: cottages and lands in the 
parish of Wilsden: farms held by lease by Johnathan Marsh, 
Christopher Cox, Charles Newman, John Brincklow, James 
Cockman, Francis Newman, in Kingsbury and Middlesex: 
a cottage on Stanmore Heath and other lands belonging to 
10 Seepage 284. 
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Silvanus Man, Feme, William Dobbyns, Edward Pearsc, 
Robert Bunn, in the parish of Stanmore Magna and all 
diverse other lands in Stanmore Parva and Stanmore Magna: 
a farm in the possession of Henry Finch in the parish of 
Harrow: and the Capital Seat of the said Henry, the Duke of 
Chandos, Canons ... the Duke swivelled the globe . . . hop 
lands on the left side of the Avenue from Edgworth to 
Canons and all Farms thereabouts, all the Manours, Houses 
Demesne of Stanmore Magna, the Bowling Green there, 
then in the possession of Thomas Randall, the meadows 
there, the lands and farms there, and in Edgworth: fifteen 
meadows around and about Edgworth, Stanmore and 
Hendon, The Queens Head 

into the melting pot! ! 

Cloyster-Close, Harrow- Weeld, thirty-two farms, messu 
ages etc. in Middlesex and about, 

into the melting pot! ! 

Cavendish Square, London, 

into the melting pot! ! 

Henry swivelled the globe, the chocolate bubbled, the 
flames lit an inferno round the room 

here were the renewed leases from the Warden and 
College of All Souls, Oxon . . , renewed to Lydia three 
years ago: here the renewed leases of Brockhill Wood and 
Rush Wood and Enfield Chase, renewed by His Most 
Excellent Majesty to his father five years ago 

here Courts-Leet, Courts-Baron, Advowsons, Fines and 
Profits of Courts, Royalties, Waifs, Estrays, Deodands, 
Parsonages, Rectories, Houses, Outhouses, Barns, Stables, 
Buildings, Edifices, Mills, Backsides, Gardens, Orchards, 
Meadows, Leasons, Pastures, Feedings, Woods, Underwoods, 
Flanfcpledges, Ways, Waters, Water-courses, Wastes, 
Commons, Commons of Pasture, Easements, Privileges, 
Rents, Issues, Tithes, Advantages to the Manours, Lordships, 
Messuages, LandsTenements, Herediments, Premises 

here details of farms or estates at Baughrood, Llanstephan, 
Bettus, Clyro, Glasbury, Cragrina, New Radnor, Knighton, 
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Bagildy, Presteign, Llanbister, Old Radnor, Llanvihangell, 
Nant melan, Lknanno, Rhydithen, Llangivillo, Gascobb, 
Cornytoydder, Kennarth, Saint Harmon, all in Radnor: 
Villiers alias Borries in Ireland: Norten Farm: Freren: 
Avington: Yabbington: Rodney Stoke: Stoke Gifford: Stoke 
Warren: Stoke Decoy: Stoke Wood: Rodney Stoke: Bat- 
comb: Keynsham: Compton: Martyn: Draycott: Hunts: Pill: 
Delahay: Churchknd: Wedmore: Chalecott Alias Chalcott: 
Saltford: Twiverton: Bustleton: the Manour of Crandon 
cum Puriton 

here George II by letters patent had in 1742 granted his 
father the wharf, dock, old carpenter's yard, a little garden, 
an old box house, stable and coach house in North Scotland 
Yard near Whitehall for fifty years all for five shillings and 
three halfpence per week 

He rose. 

It was five. 

He made hot chocolate again. 

He swivelled the globe. He'd swivell it off its axes this night. 

The fire mounted up again, the chocokte went down, the 
samovar steamed and he sat in an arm-chair with the globe 
in his lap. Nearly six already. 

The globe turned to Sweden. Bkckwell! And Blackwell 
had said: 

"Chandos, whenever you are dispirited about your lot in 
life, take a globe and turn it round and ask yourselfhowmany 
people there are having a better time than you, how many 
millions in this world have passed their way from the Stone 
Age till now and have really seen the sky? If you dare, take a 
quill and write a list in scale of living, in Africa, China, India, 
Europe, aye! in England even, and you'd come, and even I 
would too, in the top one thousandth of the top one per cent. 
We dare grumble? Happy is he who knows his fortune," 

Alexander Blackwell. Facing a charge of high treason in 
Sweden. 

Chandos was asleep. 
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Walking in the country lanes near Canons five 
weeks later, Anne suddenly saw the Duke's 
carriage outside a poor woodman's cottage. As 
she neared it, it seemed empty, but suddenly 
Riley appeared, picked up some boxes and was carrying 
them into the house when Anne came into his path. 

"Good morning Riley." 

"Suffering catfish! All right, the Duke can get rid of me: 
there are plenty more places what will 'ave me." 

"What? . . ." 

"All right, I'm copp'd: so what abaht it? Just tryin' t' 
give a gal a bit of a spoof on 'er twenty-first birthday 
comin' o' age we calls it. She ain't got nothin' see? nor 'as 
'er Mum. 'bout as 'ard as tryin' to smuggle morning past 
a cock with some of you people. All right! there's plenty 
more places an' better I can go to." 

"Riley . . ." Anne began. 

"All right: don' like talkin' abaht such things. I'm copp'd, 
so what? Hope yer likes the apples yerself . . ." 

"Don't you dare leave!" said Anne strongly. "There's 
the party tomorrow and the Duke must have you! Don't 
you dare leave! . . . yet, at least." 

"All right, if yer wants me t' keep fer tomorrow, I can 
and I goes off Toosday. Tell 'im when yer likes, suit yerself, 
I don' care never 'ave." 

And Anne wanted to say she would never tell the Duke, 
that the girl must have the fruit: she had seen here a golden 
chance to catch a prize she sought, a place in Riley's heart 
that everyone else seemed to have . . . but Riley was already 
on the coach and had driven off, surly, c as rude' she said to 
herself, *as if I was a worm. My coach! . . .' 
And it cluttered down the hill. 
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"Oh look those little black shoes again! I do so 
like them!" said the Duke to Anne as they 
strolled their terraces waiting for their guests. 
"Do you?" said Anne. "Aren't they the nicest 
pair in the world? Edgworth Bess gave them to me. Where 
do you think she is?" 

"Goodness knows," said the Duke. "No one has seen 
or heard of her since that last night when we were with her. 
She might be abroad, but I can scarcely think it. She might 
turn up ... I wonder if anyone will buy Canons today? . . . 
by the way, Townley's relatives stole his head off Temple 
Bar and have taken it in state to Townley Hall. Here's . . " 

And from the far corners of the city they came. From 
Twickenham and Chelsea, from Spitalfields and Wanstead, 
from Westminster and Holborn: in carrioles and phaetons, 
in calashes and randoms, in cabriolets and sulkies, in two 
horse, four horse, and six horse carriages: all noon long the 
echoing of wheels went clattering down the die straight road 
to Edgworth. 

"Today," said the Duke, "we will see all those who put 
their belly before their pride. Or gossip before them 
both." 

Past Paddington Green and Cricklewood, past all those 
tolls James Chandos had erected, past Wilsden Village and 
Kingsbury, past Watling, out to Edgworth. Down the 
rutted, gutted, treed and fielded, river flooded, rain befouled, 
straight as a loon's leg, old Roman road to Edgworth. 

And the Duke of Hollow said to the Earl of Shallow: 

"Oh, I say, have you seen Scheemaker's monument my 
Lord Burlington has erected to the Bard in the Abbey?" 

"Oh: I have indeed." 

"You remember the words, my dear fellow, on the Bard's 
Scroll?" 

"Oh: er: no: what words Hollow?" 

" The Cloud Capt Towers 
"The Georgeous Pakces, 
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'The Great Globe Itself, 

*Yea all which it Inherit 

'Shall Dissolve 

'And like the baseless Fabrick of a Vision 

"Leave not a Wreck behind/ " 

"Oh: yes: yes . . ." 

"Not bad eh? Not bad eh?" 

"No, no . . ." 

"I mean . . . Canons dear fellow/' 

"Oh yes, yes, Canons, of course yes, Canons." 

And the sun shone down upon the scene. Five hundred 
had been invited. The trees hung heavy in their glory; the 
tulips still burnished out: the Mansion stared down at the 
lakes and gardens spread about, lord over all. Thick was 
the majesty of the verdure, kingly the cedars; sentinel the 
avenues of elms letting the people up; giants of strength and 
loveliness were the beeches. The terraces and lawns had 
been freshly shaved: the birds had sharpened up their voices: 
the servants had gathered to a frenzy of labour at this catch 
of ancient glory. And this was nature's contribution to the 
feast: Colour. Thick colour, gut colour, pale and pastel, 
every shade in rainbow and spectrum here lay thickly 
palleted about. The sky was an ocean of Jewelled blue. "I 
wish I could wear it," said Anne. 

Canons, not yet thirty years old, already steeped in fame 
and glory for the magnificence of its treasures and the rich 
ness of its tables, caught the echo of its founder, James 
Brydges, Duke of Chandos, that afternoon. Canons indeed 
was living again. 

The Lord of Out said to be Marquise d'ln: 

"Oh I say, look, the poor have invited the poor." And 
the tall framed figure of Handel passed by. 

Sixty-two now, as iron framed a man as any for his 
height of six feet two, Handel was glad to tread this soil 
again. 

'Acis and Galatea' he had written and performed here. 
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'Haman and Mordecaf as well. Gay and Pope had come 
here to discuss them. 'Esther/ So many anthems. His 
favourite 'Suite de Pieces/ His 'Lessons for the Harpsi 
chord/ 

Handel had been the second of four children his father 
had had after his second marriage at sixty-four, having had 
six from a first wife. How his father had been against his 
music! At ten he had written already for the oboe: his 
favourite instrument after the organ. His friend Teleman 
had said that he, Handel, could write an eight-part church 
piece while a normal man might write a letter. Matheson 
and he had early gone to Lubeck together to compete with 
others for the organist post to be vacated by Buxtehude. 
Buxtehude however had added the condition that the winner 
should marry his daughter. So Handel had retired 'being 
most unworthy/ Matheson and he had fought a duel in 
Lubeck market place and only a metal button diverting 
Matheson's sword had saved Handel's life. 

Handel came to England when he was twenty-five and 
within two weeks of living here had composed his first 
opera, Rinaldo, not giving the sagrined and worried 
librettist time to write the libretto. The tricks they got up 
to then! In the second act of 'Armida* the stage was to be 
filled with exotic birds, but being winter sparrows were used. 
Walsh, who published 'Armida*, made one thousand five 
hundred pounds out of it. Handel wrote to him 'You write 
the next and I'll publish it/ There were the days with the 
coalman Britton: coffee a penny a cup and music in the attic 
free. 'Mind your head!' Britton had pkyed the Viola da 
Gamba himself. And he hawked his sack round 'Coalman! 
Coalman!' by day. 

When that bellyful of nightingales, that she-devil Gmoni, 
getting two thousand pound a year, had refused to sing the 
first song Handel had written for her, he had grabbed her by 
the waist and said, veritable devil that she was, he was 
Beezlebub and would chuck her out of the window. She 
sang. 
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Handel had no degree whatsoever in music, and when 
Oxford offered him one he violently refused it, abominating 
all such labels. 

But he loved England. He also had had an Act of 
Parliament passed for him. In 1726 an Act was passed 
naturalizing him and others. He loved the compliment Sir 
John Hawkins had paid him 'Mr. Handel has done more to 
satisfy the English insatiable taste for music than any of her 
own sons/ But the English had ever been temperamental 
about him. One year Lord Stanton offering five guineas 
couldn't get into the gallery at the Haymarket for the opera 
Radamisto: next year Chesterfield left the King in his box at 
the Opera House, 'afraid to disturb His Highnesses solitude/ 
Soon again the ladies were being requested to attend without 
their hoops and the men without their swords to allow for 
a larger attendance: then the next year they were pulling his 
bills down in the streets out of hatred for his music. In 1736 
they raised a monument to him in Vauxhall Gardens: and 
then he spent 9,000 in useless music endeavours and 
became bankrupt. Next the King and the audience were so 
moved at the Messiah that they had been unable to resist 
rising and standing at the Hallelujah Chorus and it has ever 
remained the custom since. Now again his endeavours had 
been unpopular and he was once again bankrupt. 

Here at Canons the first Duke of Chandos, James, had 
befriended him at an ill time in London, and after three 
years he had asked permission to leave to found with 
Ariosti and others the Royal Academy of Music, and the 
Duke had excused him his post, while Henry, the present 
Duke, had sat on the Academy committee. 

Ariosti? A Dominican Monk excused from his holy 
orders because he was a genius, and allowed to go out into 
the world. A great man. Shy? Humble? Never a man so 
unambitious. Never such a wisp. He would not fight 
against the storm tossing of the world. He had left English 
shores twenty years ago, unnoticed, and no one had ever 
heard a word of him, from him, or about him since. Where 
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was he? Gluck was to visit Handel next week. Perhaps he 
would have some news of Ariosti? u 

"Mr. Handel, may I present my wife, The Duchess of 
Chandos?" 

And here was the still young Duke before him now. And 
his wife? 

"I must tell you/' said the Duke, " I am sure Anne will 
forgive me Anne said to me 'Let's give a party: and if 
no one else comes but Mr. Handel then I won't mind in the 
least/ " 

She said that? This young kdy? 

Handel looked down at Anne. Anne, overcome, said: 

"I don't know why, Mr. Handel, but I thought you were 
much shorter. But I always thought," she added twinkling, 
"that I would have to speak up to you." 

But the Duke was shouting, intervening. 

"Oh no, Anne, you mustn't have thought Mr. Handel was 
short. Believe me, all the best men are tall. I have a theory 
that height puts something into men. I don't mean clever 
ness. I mean a kck of bumptiousness." 

Handel was thirteen stone, broad and strong, and his 
enemies called him the bull. 

"I have heard so much of you," said the musician. 
"... if you'll excuse me speaking down to you," he added 
twinkling also; "it is so very kind of you to invite me. I'm 
honoured by your compliment that your husband passed to 
me Duchess." 

Seized with a power and a longing that she could not 
check another second Anne blurted out: 

"Mr. Handel I have a terribly big favour to ask you. I 
don't know if I should. . ." 

"What is it Duchess?" 

"Well you see, it's very difficult . . . you see, I don't 

know if you know, I was rather poor, until my husband . . ." 

and she pressed Henry's arm. "You see," she continued, "I 

am ashamed, I haven't heard much music. My uncle took 
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me to Wells Cathedral", (always so proud when she said 
that!), "and I did so love it: but I have heard little. And now, 
since I married, I have heard some, but mostly clavicords . . . 
and some of yours too, I do so like it, it does make me feel so 
wonderful really . . . and so angry, so angry I can't say, that 
I can't sing, not a note right, not at all ... but what I 
wanted, if you think you could, if I could hear you play, 
just a little, five minutes even, the organ . . . could I?" 

Mr. Handel drew himself up to his full height and placing 
his hands on his hips he said: 

"Now that brings me to something. I wanted to ask you 
two a terribly big favour also." 
"What is it?" asked the Duke. 

"I wonder if I could stay over ... I like it here ... till 
tomorrow. Would it be . . .?" 

"We're insulted that you ask us!" rushed in the Duke. 
"Stay, stay! Not for a night, for all the time you like. But 
don't ask, don't ask: we don't like questions like that. 
You're much too welcome." 

"It's very kind, very kind. Your father was so kind; and 
you are also. Then, if I might say so, especially as your wife 
has half suggested it, perhaps, my Duke of Chandos, you 
will allow me to have . . . how shall we say? ... a rendez 
vous with your wife? I wanted so much to play the organ a 
little in the church tomorrow. . ." 

'A rendezvous! A rendezvous with Mr. Handel! Here's 
forgetting Kings and Queens Henry: look what has hap 
pened since I married you!' 

"My Lord ..." A footman interrupted them. 
And the Duke and Duchess left. 
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The people were gathering: but the Honourable 
James Brydges, the young Marquis of Carnarvon, 
sixteen, stiff with blouse, stiff with coat and stiff 
with manner, home from Eton specially for the 
day, took Anne aside and proposed a walk. Half of Anne 
said she mustn't desert her post, at least at such an early 
stage, and half said that this was the greatest of honours 
and her foster-son must have her presence first and her 
guests must go without. 

The young James, stiff as a poker, asked Anne if she'd 
like to hear one of his poems. 

"But why of course! How wonderful James! I didn't 
know you wrote. I'd love to hear it. Can you tell me 
now?" 

"Well you see/' said James more natural with her than 
with anyone, "actually I write rather a lot. Only no one 
knows; only you. You see I've never really told anybody 
but I keep a special book and that's where I keep the best. 
Only in that book are those I like and they're not all 
mine." 

"Do tell me one or all! James!" 

And they walked off, the same height: one as effervescing 
as the other was as deathly placid as a millpond. 

"Well you see," said James, "I don't know if you will 
like this one, only you remember the three spitting pots we 
presented to the Aylesbury's?" 

"Yes?" and she smiled anticipating. 

"Well I wrote this: only I don't know if you will like it. 

" 'Of Spitting Potts I've sent you three 
'Twixt you and uncle Mund and me: 
No more the chambermaid shall curse 
You are too sparing of the purse: 
The tainted stream shall run no more 
In foul meander round the floor: 
No reliques shall our mirth betray 
All vannished like our smoke away 



But when your eyes you downward turn 
And stoop to greet this gaping urn, 
Think of the urn nor that in vain 
The urn that must our all contain/ 12 

Do you like it?" 

"Of course I do! It's wonderful! Did you really write 
it? It's wonderful!' 3 

"Of course I did. Do you really like it? There are more 
if you like. Shall I tell father?" 

"You must James, it's wonderful!" and she laughed 
merrily. And the boy felt very fine. And she made him 
tell her again. Three times. And he was terribly proud: 
because he had never told anyone about that book, and 
never told anyone one of his own before. And Anne 
laughed very much and loved it. 

But Anne's laugh rankled the youth, and he said: 

"Philip Strangeways who is at Eton and we so like to 
call Philip Strangerways, says his relative Lord Chesterfield 
has written to him saying that only common people laugh: 
that no one could deny that he of all men lacked wit his 
witticisms are famous you know and that no one could 
accuse him of being either melancholy or cynical, yet he 
ventures that since he has had his reason no one has ever 
heard him laugh. He says he might hope that Philip might 
often be found to smile but never to laugh, as, in his mind, 
there is nothing so ill-bred as audible laughter. True wit 
needs not loud laughter and people of breeding and good 
sense should show themselves above it." 

"Then," said Anne, "your friend's relation will never 
know the feeling inside when you try to sing . . ." 

Like a lover, the youth said, as they passed near a shade 
of fragrant magnolias by which were laid out tables with 
wines and fruits upon them: 

"You wait here. I'll get some fruit for both of us, then 
we won't have to talk to anyone else." 
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c Td like that James.' 9 

The Whitchurch gates were opening and a light phaeton 
was driving up. 

The youth returned and said: 

"Grandfather says I'm not to call you mother." 

"What?" 

And they walked off. 

"He says you're not my mother and I'm not to call you 
mother. Of course, I know you're not my real mother, but 
lots of boys call lots of second mothers, mother." 

"Did your father say anything?" 

"He said," said the lad, in a careful, factual way, "I must 
call you what I feel." 

"Do, James." 

"Father says, not to call you mother when Grandfather 
is there not to offend the old frog-face he said: but to do 
as I please otherwise. Father said, of course you're not my 
true mother, but I must never offend you, and he made me 
promise solemnly ... it was really funny . . . always to ask 
him if ever I heard anything. What did he mean?" 

CCT ?? 

"Father was dreadfully serious. He's never been like 
that. Mother, you're not common are you?" 

A stone had dropped. 

"Some boys at Eton say you are common. Father says 
you're better than them all, and not common and better 
stock too: and they say he had to say that. I was glad when 
father said you are not common because I don't think I 
could like you really if you were." 

The stone had felled her. Anne sank quickly to a seat 
and breathed hard. She had loved the boy and he had felled 

her. , 

1 "I know you're not common because I can feel you re 
not. Common people can't really be like us can they? Are 
you ill?" 
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It was good that there were two hundred people 
there already. That more were coming. That 
Elizabeth Blackwell came and took Anne to the 
lake. That Mr. Handel was there talking in a 
circle of acquaintances. That a letter and silver trinket 
had arrived from France 'for my beautiful and dear friend/ 
from Madame Camargo de Cupis, with the greatest regrets 
that she had been unable then to come, but they must all 
cross to Paris to see her. That servants came up with 
questions; that coaches had to be met; that the Rector sent 
to say that the Duke had talked him out of his reserve in 
mixing with such fine company and that he would show 
himself later, though his wife was too nervous . . . that the 
ever mounting cares turned the weight slowly off Anne's 
heart. 

The youth came up later and said: 
"Father says you're both going to Paris to see the 
theatres there and that I can come if you consent. Can I 
come please?" 

"You can do exactly as you feel," and she turned away 
the coldest she had ever been. James Brydges didn't like it. 
And three times when he tried to talk with Anne, and 
even got her alone with his book which he had brought 
specially from the house, she turned quickly, and deliber 
ately avoided him. 
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And the gates still opened and shut and another 
carriage would pass up. And still the horse's hoofs 
came clattering hey-nonny down the Edgworth 
Road. 

Two hundred people had already come and moved like 
coils of coloured flame about the terraces. "They'd go to 
hell for their belly,' said Chandos. But pleased he was. He 
didn't much mind why they came: he was so pleased they 
came. He himself would go to hell for a garden party 
though not for his belly he loved them so. But observe 
that the Earl of Sandwich was here and that the Earl of 
Aylesbury was not. The Earl of Sandwich after whom 
they had named a new food 'the sandwich' which he had 
served up at the gaming tables, refusing to stop his game 
for feeding was the most vicious man in England, but 
he wore his vice like open sores and the world knew him. 
Aylesbury was good and church going, and he achieved 
his meanness, hardness and ambitions under a cloak of 
uprightness and propriety. If both his servant and his dog 
were drowning he would save 'the poor dumb creature' 
without a thought. Sandwich would save the servant and 
go and get drunk with him, and drink to the dog's soul 
in hell. Aylesbury would not come today c as he wouldn't 
encourage his dissolute son-in-law to fritter away his own 
dear grandson's wealth': while he was also not as yet 
aware that the aristocracy were expected to accept invita 
tions from hostlers' wives. Aylesbury of course deceived 
himself and was certain he sat with the Gods. Sandwich 
didn't deceive himself. He was a skve to the whims of 
his body and vices and was brazen to the world and himself. 
And Sandwich was here, drunk ahready, coming up to 
Chandos, as if he was trying to come down both sides of 
the terrace at one and the same time. 
"My Lord Duke..." 
"My Lord..." 

"Devilish good punch Chandie. Am I drunk or are all 
the women here beautiful?" 
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"All the women are beautiful/' said Chandos. "My 
wife . . ." And he introduced Anne. 

"Vet butiful." 

"How is life in Hanover Square?" asked the Duke. 

"Life? Death!" said Sandwich. "I shay did you hear 
about old Selwyn? Mind if I sit down?" And he sat and 
the Duke and Duchess stood near him. "Lord Shelwyn 
lives next me in Hanover Square Madame," he said " I 
shay your wife is wonnerful! you sly ol' dog Chandie! 
If not it's your punch. Shelwyn's shixty. Never loved in 
his life. Get's up at nine o'clock puts on georgeous dressing 
gown: plays s'idly with his dog till twelve o'clock: goesh 
to White's, plays cards till five o'clock: sleeps till supper: 
then filled with good claret is carried in a sedan chair home 
to bed. Done it every day for forty years. Now's in love. 
Lil girl aged ten. Madly in love. Crazy he is. S'adopted 
her. Wunnerful. Drink Chandie . . ." 

Sandwich kst week had hired the church near the Hell 
Fire Club at Medmenham and preached to a congrega 
tion of cats, a sermon in worship of the devil. When 
he pkyed cards with women he adored playing against 
them for their virginity. 

A two foot hair-do mainly cotton wool, announced 
the arrival of Agatha Whittewronge and Thomas Whit- 
tewronge neighbours from up at Bentley Priory. 

"No! And Speaker Onslow of the House of Commons! 
This is marvellous." 

And the Duke left to meet his guests: and the Earl of 
Sandwich tried to retain Anne: but Anne left and joined 
the Duke. 

"Why! and the Earl of Shallow, I do declare!" And the 
Earl of Shallow drew up in his carriage: buttoned tight to 
the collar in self-complacency. 

"My dear Henry. My good Lady Duchess. How sweet 
of you!" 

'Sweet? sweet? Taukins, thirty years I have known this 
reptile,' thought Chandos "and not one word from his lips 
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that I do not feel I want to take out and boil, and him 
with it.' 

Shallow offered Anne a scented hand as if he had no 
further use for it. 

But something had happened about the Earl of Shallow 
and our host: a little thing in a way: but memorable . . . 
this yawning, fawning, feudal-minded Epitome of Conceit, 
Shallow. They had been at Eton together: at Oxford. 
Much too girlish a man for games was Shallow. He was a 
dear and a darling. He loved cream cakes and old ladies. 
He hated boys, they were rough. He had means, but was 
then and now the most grasping and selfish animal in 
England. Except for perhaps Hollow. Present life bored 
him. He longed for those good days when one could send 
one's servants to one's wars without this dreadful bord of 
paying taxes and being reminded so constantly that one's 
wars were still going on. The only snip of wit ever accredi 
ted to him was "They say the world was made from chaos: 
really they might at this stage begin again." He had been 
bored since he was born. Even going to the Palace and 
speaking with their Majesties really was a frightful bore. 
He was always ill with his stomach. Since three years old 
he couldn't resist eating too much cream. He gorged 
his life away. Many an aristocrat's life was a dull round of 
hither, thither and yawn; but Shallow's hadn't even got the 
hither and thither. No poet himself: but a Poem, himself; 
a silken Poem. He liked ladies over sixty whose clothes 
overflowed and were weighted down with jewellery. He 
seemed to have a minimum of bile towards his fellow 
creatures his hate was a bored, drawled hate and without 
bile or sting and Chandos had desperately tried to like 
the fellow. But had only concluded that he really would 
revel in seeing the man boil. There never had been six 
consecutive words that had escaped his lips that the Duke 
could either agree with or admire. 

But after their marriage Anne, half humourously, once 
had said how she would love to meet all those Henry had 
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been at school with, and Henry invited the twenty he knew 
were then resident in London. Shallow came, The hours 
went by. Shallow stayed. No one else came near: neither 
answered the invitations, apologised for their absence, or 
arrived. All that evening till three o'clock in the morning 
when Shallow left for home no one else came near. Yet 
Shallow seemed oblivious to that. In his cold-warm way 
he drolled-bored on, eating all the creams, drinking all 
the wines: regretted that the new bill he had strived so 
hard for in Parliament the only time he had ever got 
roused into action in his life insisting that no one should 
stand for parliament who held less than three hundred 
pounds worth of land, had been feed at such a low figure: 
declared that it was quite preposterous to claim that the 
salons of Mrs, Montagu and Mrs. Vesey were to be com 
pared with those of Madame Geoffrin or Mile, de Les- 
pinasses in Paris; and said he couldn't agree more with 
his Majesty than when he had said 'No English cook can 
dress a dinner; no English confectioner set out a desert; 
no English pkyer can act; no English coachman can drive; 
no English jockey ride; no English horse is fit to be driven 
or ridden; no Englishman knows how to come into a room, 
nor how to dress himself; nor were there any diversions 
in England public or private; nor any man or woman whose 
conversation was to be borne . . / The evening even went 
pleasantly. Shallow made it. He didn't seem to notice the 
absence of the others: the party might have been for him 
alone. Cream and wine and fire and comfort and someone 
to speak his boredom attitudes-platitudes out to ... was 
all he asked for to be happy in his own unhappy way . . . 
This is what amazed the Duke: Shallow by the laws of 
common-sense should have been the first, not the kst, 
to ostracise him . . . Since that day when he nearly kissed 
him, hate as his soul might, Chandos hadn't found it in 
him to utter one word against Shallow. 

"How are you?" said Anne, and led the Earl of Shallow 
away. She would see to that stomach of his. '. . . monstrous 
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. . . what a bore ... my good Duchess' drawled off into the 
distance, and Hollow, who had walked the last section, 
to save the tipping of these fantastic servants, came up. 

This was quite different. Chandos despised Hollow as 
Hollow despised Chandos. But they could talk for hours. 
Hollow was clever, witty: mean, cruel and heartless: but a 
man who could have argued with Socrates. Hollow was 
as wrapt up in himself as an ear of barley, and so inhospi 
table they said of him that his doors opened in the roof. 
Hollow and Shallow were lovers. Except that love is a 
generous thing: and as neither of them could be generous, 
their love of self out-weighed their love for each other, 
and they did not find each other indispensable, though 
tears were often in their eyes and blushes on their faces. 



Some said three hundred had already arrived. 

It was an odd party. For no one had really quite known 
whether they should go to it or not. They were all a little 
relieved to see each other there; and from their shells 
which they had gone into, they greeted each other like 
ghosts becoming men again. 

"Chandos is really putting on a noble swan song," said 
the Lord of Out. There was no stinting of alcohol or 
game. Three orchestras were about the gardens. There 
would be dancing in the evening. Many talked of whom 
had come, of whom hadn't come, of whom might come. 
Many talked derogatorily of their hosts. Most, it must 
be adtjiitted, talked and partook oblivious of where they 
were, and who had asked them. It was just a party. Every 
body gives parties. And everybody goes. And everybody 
stands in clots a little annoyed when the host comes along 
and you have to be charming and smarming for some 
minutes, waiting for him to go away, so that you can get 
back to where you were. 

Pigs and calves and cows and sheep and pheasants and 
ducks and frogs had been slaughtered; wine cellars in both 
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England and France had been raided; twenty of the finest 
chefs had been engaged; the gardens had always been the 
best in England; confectioners from Muscovy and Dal- 
matia had been engaged; the orchestras were the finest 
known in England: Henry for once was doing his duty 
as a Prince of the realm. 

He had received an invitation to call on the Marquesa on 
Sunday in a week at seven. Unable to brush her from his 
mind, he stole off from his duties and wandered to the 
thickets alone near the Seven Acre Lake* 

He met 

the Marquesa 

"Good day Henry/' 

"Oh, good day, my Marquesa." 

"Why don't you come to visit me?" 

"Eh? ... Oh ..." 

"Afraid?" 

The churning in his stomach began. "Afraid? of course 
not! Why should I be afraid? How ridiculous!" 

"Ridiculous? Interesting my dear Henry. Aren't you 
ashamed?" she mocked. "Why not come on Sunday? 
Bring your beautiful Duchess. Or come alone. I'll enjoy 
it either way." Cream and wormwood in the voice. 

Henry did not answer but half looked at the ground. 

"You have been thinking a lot about me?" pursued the 
Marquesa. 

"Yes," said Henry. "I have. A lot." 

"Then think more my dear: think all the time." 

"How are you? Are you well and happy?" asked the 
Duke Henry suddenly lighter. 

"Sunday," she said. And, smiling, left. 



There had been no one there. But it had been too real. 



Riley might have been found in a brown-study just 
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outside the stable-yard sitting on a coach which hadn't 
any horses and for the life of him he couldn't remember 
how he had got there. He didn't want to leave his Doris 
the woodman's daughter. He hadn't even 'tried' her yet. 
He had spent the day trying to think out advertisements 
for himself, but it never got any further than that he had 
had the small-pox, which was vital. He had been rat 
catcher at Canons for the kte Duke at ten pounds a year, 
then raised to runner at a shilling for ten miles and two-and- 
six for twenty. Now the present Duke gave him ten pounds 
a year in land extra 'while he served', which kept him from 
being pressed into the army or navy: and . . . 

Arnold, the black horse stable hand passed, and asked 
perplexed: 

"Where are you going to Mr. Riley?" 

"To the cemetery," said Riley. 

"Oh. Who's dead there Mr. Riley?" 

"Them's all are. I 'opes." 

And Smith the poultry-yard keeper came up and per 
plexed asked: 

"Where's the horse Mr. Riley?" 

"I rode 'im art," said Riley. "'e wanted t' go one way 
an' I the other, so 'e tossed me for it." 

"Did yer want to go anywhere special Mr. Riley?" 

"As a Riley to a Smith I did," he answered. "I'm on a 
journey from this world to the next: an' I can git there 
without a 'oss. Jump up?" 
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A herd of humans lapped near a trough of punch 
and encompassed Speaker Onslow, pressing him 
for news of the House. Speaker Onslow had been 
twenty-six years the Speaker in the House of 
Commons and was the third of his family in succession 
to hold that position. They were an upright family . . . 
held upright by the equal pressure from all direc 
tions. 

"My Lord Pelham has had to withdraw his appeal to 
naturalise the Jews," he began, "owing to public opposition 
convinced that the Jews would shortly govern England: 
there was some anxiety about the population figures which 
show we have jumped a million- in fifty years and soon 
won't be able to grow sufficient wheat to feed ourselves, 
let alone have any for export: there was some little dis 
cussion about the Aylesbury men who were imprisoned 
for claiming a vote: Lord Hardwicke is tabling a Marriage 
Act aimed chiefly at Keith and his clandestine marriages. 
He has cited that Keith marries six thousand a year, some 
antedated, some registered for ten shillings and sixpence 
that never have taken place at all, some married without 
declaring names, whilst women can hire temporary husbands 
at six shillings each, some of which husbands have even 
proved to be women: and I know one of My Lord's pro 
posals is that Banns should be declared on three successive 
Sundays from a church. My Lords Bedford, Townshend 
and Fox I know have joined forces against it . . ." 

"And My Lord Chandos . . .?" asked a man who spoke 
with a yodel. 

"No. I'm afraid My Lord Chandos hasn't been seen in 
either of, the Houses lately." 

To some mild sarcasms at the Duke's expense, a man, 
Lord Welmengton, who always lost half an hour before 
he got up and spent the rest of the day trying to catch it 
up, in a loud and latest Parisian waist-coat, which he just 
had to get round to let everybody have a chance of seeing, 
dashed in, waistcoat first, voice second and Welmengton 
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a close third, and said "No you are wrong about Chandos 
my dear fellow. My Lord Chandos backed a wrong horse. 
Simply and irreffutably the wrong horse. The Duke was 
our beloved and unfortunate Prince of Wales's man 
Lord of his bedchamber, all that you know who could 
know that the Prince would die? The King had already 
forbidden anyone who kept company with his son to enter 
the palace, His Majesty had said of My Lord Henry 'A hot 
headed, passionate, half-witted coxcomb with no more 
sense than his master, my son*, and hated him as he loathed 
all his son's friends. No you're wrong my dear fellow: 
Chandos is out of court favour because he backed the wrong 
horse: dashed hard luck, dashed hard . . ." and the waist 
coat left saying it was in a hurry. 

"In a hurry? Oh I say someone should tell him he's 
arrived . . ." said the yodeUer. 

"You know," said Mr. Onslow, "our good host's father, 
James, the Princely Duke of Chandos, was the most sur 
prising instance of change of fortune that has happened, I 
believe, in any age. When he first entered into the office 
of Paymaster, he had little or no estate of his own, and never 
inherited more than a few hundred pounds per annum; 
but by the means of this office, and the improvements of 
money, in little more than ten years, living expensively too 
in the meanwhile, he had accumulated a fortune of six to 
seven hundred thousand pounds I have heard more 
and without any vices or being addicted to pleasures, in 
the compass of twenty-five years he was reduced to almost 
the difficulties of indigence, by a course of extravagance in 
his expenditure that had neither taste, sense, nor use, in 
them. He was a bubble for every project, and a dupe to 
men that nobody else would keep company with. Yet 
with all this he had parts of understanding and intelligence, 
experience of men and business and gravity of deportment, 
which more qualified him for a wise man than what the 
wisest men have generally been possessed with. He fell 
(for so indeed it should be called) pitied and kmented by 
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all who knew him; for a man of tr uer goodness of nature 
or gentleness of manners never lived." 18 

Chesterfield had arrived! There was a stir on the terrace. 
No one had really expected Chesterfield to arrive. A 
stunted giant; nearly sixty; becoming deaf; disagreeably 
featured; with blackened teeth and a huge head too huge; 
and dressed in colours culled from the wormy side of the 
grave. 



See page 284. 
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Finding herself suddenly alone by the Whitchurch 
gates of Canons Anne felt it might be nice to 
look in on the Pastor's wife, Janet Perkins, just 
to say Hallo and to bring back the Pastor as he 
had promised to attend. Anne stood there by a thicket 
close by the alms-houses: and then, quite suddenly, a small 
girl, scarcely six, dashed out at her, lifted her pinafore right 
over her head, showed much more than nice decorum 
allowed for, put it down again, and sprang for Anne's arms, 
shouting "Hallo." 

"Hallo, Who are you?" shouted Anne back. 

"Moll." 

"Moll. Who's Moll?" 

"Just Moll." 

"You are from the alms-houses?" asked Anne. 

"No." 

"Then where are you from?" 

"From nowhere." 

"Is nowhere far away?" 

"Oh terribly far. You'll never get there." 

"Well Moll, would you like some cheese cakes and 
sherbert?" 

"You haven't got them." 

"Oh yes I can get them," said Anne. 

"No you can't" 

"Why not? lean." 

"No you can't." And Moll turned head over 
heels. 

"You do it," the child shouted to Anne. 

"Oh dear, not now," said Anne. 

"Would you like to go to nowhere? I can take you. I 
think they'll let you come." 

"Who's they?" asked Anne. 

"They." 

"And where's nowhere?" 

"Over here, I can show you." 

And the child took Anne's hand and led her to a thicket 
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which actually lay where the wood, the grave-yard and the 
gardens of the alms-houses all joined. 

"You must be very quiet because this is nowhere." 

"Oh yes/' said Anne. 

"Don't be afraid to be nowhere, it's really quite alright 
but lonely at first because they don't like it." 

"Who's they?" 

"They," said Moll. 

And Anne sighed a little. 

"Isn't it awful to be nowhere?" said the child, wanting 
Anne to sit. "Listen did you hear them?" 

"Who?" 

"The birds," whispered the little girl. "They're talking." 

"What are they talking about?" asked Anne. 

"Food. They only talk about food. Once about love and 
twice about houses," said the girl. 

"How ever do you know?" asked Anne, half sitting. 

"Oh it takes you ever so long to learn. And you can 
only learn in nowhere. Can you understand doggies and 
pussies?" asked little Moll. 

"No." 

The child shook her head. 

"They've got a nowhere too. Only I've never been there. 
Haven't you ever been anywhere?" 

"Not to nowhere Moll." 

The child shook her head again. "That's terribly sad," 
she said. "I'm going to learn all the lanwidges. But do 
you think they all talk about food and once about love and 
twice about houses?" 

"I suppose that's all. It's rather a pity isn't it?" 

"I don't know. Let's go." 

And they went from nowhere. And back in somewhere 
Moll turned head over heels. And a footman coming 
near, Anne called him and told him to fill two dishes with 
the very best of dainties and bring them over. 

The girl put her pinafore over her head again and the 
serving man, most worried, stared at dirty Moll shiveringly, 
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as if a leprosy had hit him. But he brought back some 
jellies and pies and candied peel and sherbert, and set them 
down. 

"That will be all," and Anne thanked him: and he left. 

Anne presented her gifts and the child said she could 
only hide them, because she had to go off to a speshully 
secret place and she could only have them when she came 
back. And she jumped at Anne, and Anne just caught her, 
and two young arms were flung round her neck and for 
a flash two very laughing eyes looked into hers; then some 
thing tickled Moll's nose and she rubbed it on Anne's 
shoulder, then she looked up at Anne and smiled like Puck 
and said: 

"Nowhere liked you/' Then she whispered: "It hardly 
likes anyone." 

And Moll jumped down, turned head over heels, ran off, 
climbed through some holes in the fencing, called goodbye 
by the graveyard, and vanished. 
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The Duke of Chandos met the Duchess of 
Chandos walking with the Pastor. 
The two mice Emma and Eliza Chandos of Sude- 
ley appeared as if from nowhere waringly, 
daringly and happily . . . 

"Oh hall-lo Aunt Emma and Aunt Eliza, how nice of 
you to come!" cried Anne and kissed them both. 

They were shy before His Grace, whom they considered 
as master. 

"Hallo my aunts, and how are your young lives going?" 
He always had such a difficult way of putting things! "This 
is the Reverend Perkins who of course you know." They 
could be much more at home with him. Even his celery 
stalked turkey neck endeared him to them. "Tell me my 
dear aunts," the Duke continued: "are the Castle windows 
down at Sudeley still glazed in beryl? Oh do tell Anne of 
your ancestor our ancestor who saved the life of Queen 
Elizabeth ... I'll get a little refreshment for you." 

And as he left, Eliza struck up to Anne: 

"Oh you will be interested in that Your Grace. You 
know it really happened . . . just think of our ancestor . . ." 

". . . your ancestor too now my dear," struck in Emma. 

"Of course Her Grace understands that!" said Eliza a 
little sharper than Anne thought necessary. Then sweetly 
again, "Just to think that except for our ancestor there 
might never have been a Queen Elizabeth. Why it was 
like this Your Grace: Sir John Bruges, Baron Chandos of 
Sudeley Castle was Lieutenant in the Tower of London 
. . . it's so thrilling I can hardly tell it ... when a warrant 
came to execute the young Princess Elizabeth. Disobeying 
orders Sir John went right up to Queen Mary and asked 
if she would confirm it. Of course she quickly denied it. 
It had been a plot and Sir John had only just acted in time." 

Eliza was a little flushed and Emma put in: 

"But you must tell Her Grace also of Sir John and Lady 
Jane Grey ... so pathetic, poor dear." 

Eliza said: "That was afterwards Your Grace . . ." 
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"Call me Anne/* said Anne. 

"Oh, Anne: how nice. Our dear ancestor had the 
melancholy task of escorting the beautiful, poor Lady 
Jane Grey to the scaffold. And she was so touched by his 
kindly attention the good man she gave him her prayer- 
book and table-book and inscribed them. They are among 
our most treasured possessions. You must come and see 
them . . ." 



The Earl of Sandwich sought out Stanhope, the Earl of 
Chesterfield. There was no man he hated more. But no two 
men so loved gaming. He would challenge Chesterfield 
to a turn at the tables and stake high. 

Chesterfield was surrounded by his followers and 
wallowers and was, with panoramic glances of satisfaction, 
giving out his latest witticisms. 

"And the King asked me what I thought of My Lady 
Coventry's complexion? 'Your Majesty/ I said, 'I am no 
connoisseur of painting.' 'And is the much prepared face 
of My Lady Coventry here?' asked His Majesty. 'Your 
Majesty/ I said c the face of My Lady Coventry has not been 
seen here for years.' And My Lady Coventry came in, and 
fell promptly on her back 'Practice makes perfect 5 said I ... 

"You know . . . the cheek of the man hunting on my 
ground! He said he had two little manors ... I said 'Eight 
you are "too little manners" ' . . . 

"I'm worried about my ancestry and am having an Adam 
de Stanhope and an Eve de Stanhope painted. I just bought 
a Ckude for four hundred guineas and a Madame de 
Valliere for four; so that if you condemn me for giving 
so much for a landscape, you must at least grant me I have 
my women cheap . . . Ah! Sandwich." 

"Chesterfield, my despicable friend, you've given me 
hell. Ever since you arrived I have been sobering up to 
challenge you at faro . . ." 

And the followers and wallowers of both these notables 
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tailed them in to pitch new camp on their shadows in the 
gaming rooms. 



A summer haze like sheer blue gauze came simmering 
down. 

The greenswards, the arbors, the thickets, the paths 
by the lakes, the terraces, the parterres, the private gardens 
and the salons were filled with women's head-dresses, 
mostly cotton wool, that needed care at every door or 
arch, so high was the fashion of the day, filled with 
men's Bag wigs, Bob wigs, Tye wigs, Spencers and Clergy 
men's Bobs; filled with gaily coloured parasols, Pekinese 
dogs, massive hats, serving women with instructions to 
be ready with the salts as their mistresses were sure to 
faint but couldn't quite say in advance when the best 
moment would be: with women who had wetted their 
dresses so that the dresses would embrace their figures 
tighter; with cutaway coats, and high waists; with powdered 
and patched faces which wore off as the party wore on, 
with fans . . . with more than three hundred motley coloured 
people, a hundred and a half of women who could tell you 
every detail of everything every other woman was wearing, 
and a hundred and a half of men who could tell you 
every sentence every other man was saying: a hundred 
and a half of females who had said each one to them 
selves in the morning 'What shall I wear?' and a hundred 
and a half of males who had said each one to them 
selves 'What shall I say?', plus one man extra who had 
collapsed completely 'My dear, I adore parties, but the strain 
of saying clever things for hours!' Welmengton was drunk 
now and had tied a leather purse to the end of a string, then 
as someone would stoop to pick it up, he'd pull it away . . . 

Hunting for a paper for Mr. Onslow inside the house the 
Duke turned up this and showed it to the Speaker: 'Dinner 
to Frederick the Prince of Wales, to the Duke of Grafton, 
to Viscount Falmouth and to Mr. Onslow, given on June 
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i zth 1729 at Canons: Beef Pasilate, Hare Swet, Lamb 
Stones, Mutton Pigron, Rabbits a la Spanide, eight barrels 
of beer, Amontillado, Punches of Batavian Arrack, Jamaican 
Rum . . .' 



The Earl of Sandwich had lost a thousand pounds and 
was playing on. 

Welmengton asked if anyone had noticed how rubbery 
his legs had gone: his legs went off in six directions at 
once. Perhaps he was a little drunk as he was haying an 
argument at a certain part of the grounds and he could 
swear his voice wasn't his anymore. It reached him from 
so far off he could listen to it coming to him. "For Ladies 
Only?" he was saying "I am For Ladies Only/' 
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The orchestras played the gayest melodies. 
The Duke and Duchess had again got separated. 
Lord Welmengton had given up chasing his half 
hour and was in that state when he thought 
his mind was itself, but his legs were not: he might have 
been seen on a fringe of people, sitting, claret cup at his 
side, in the deepest of reveries. The orchestra of sackbuts, 
serpents, violins and two spinettes, played the sweetest, 
sickliest, most romantic of melodies, and Welmengton was 
in the world that music is. Never philosophy had visited 
man as it visited him. Yet he would have been surprised 
to have been told that all it really added up to was this: 
that everything was large, very large, and that he saw 
infinity between two clouds: that everything was pleasing, 
astonishly pleasing: everything was joy, everything was a 
wave of utter contentment. A purr. 

A circle of men and women were gathered round and 
about a dog as if struck by sudden idiocy; saying the most 
mealy mouthed and infantile remarks which would have 
shocked any of them had they been aware of themselves, 
- and have revolted any dog had there been a dog there . . . 
as it was it was just a poodle cut and topiaried about as so 
many of My Lord Chandos' hedges were. 

"Might I introduce myself?" A man full of precision 
and flashing sharp eyes came up to Anne. "Excuse me, 
you are the Duchess of Chandos?" 

"Yes, I am." 

"How very like your sister! I have talked with your 
sister in Southampton. I did admire her so. And so did my 
friend Lord Jeremy Stanton." 

"Lord Stanton. You know him?" 

"Oh most well. But he promised to be here and he's not, 
and that is most embarrassing for me, because, you see 
I so hope you can forgive me I am uninvited. Stanton 
said he would see me right, but he's not here ... or is he?" 

"No," said Anne. "Lord Stanton is my husband's best 
friend, but he's never here. He's always expected; but he 
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never comes. Or he's not expected and he comes for a 
month. But he really did promise he would faithfully 
come today and I don't think he has as yet." 

"And I, Your Grace, remain hopelessly embarrassed . . ." 

"My husband . . . Henry! can you come a minute?" 

"Hallo Anne. How I wanted to see you. I looked 
around: there are three hundred here! And I thought, what 
did I want? And I decided 'Drown them! I want to see 
Anne.' And 2ounds I mean that!" 

"Oh how that is music in my ears," said the stranger. 
"I must introduce myself. Philip Thicknesse Esquire: Your 
Grace, at your command/' And he clicked his heels. 

"We are honoured. You are welcome," said the Duke, 

"But how can I be? I'm uninvited." 

"When Dukes running down-hill, give parties," said 
Chandos, "how welcome are the uninvited compared with 
the unwelcome invited." 

"But I must tell you why I'm here. I insist, I insist/' 
blurted the stranger quickening. "Firstly, Lord Stanton 
said you would permit it . . ." 

"Lord Stanton? Yes!" 

"Secondly, the Earl of Newcastle who I was with last 
night knowing my intention of being here today, asked 
me to bring a missive from Sweden . . ." 

"Blackwell! Where? What?" cried Chandos. 

"Oh, here, thirdly . . ." 

"Forgive me, good sir . . ." Chandos broke the seal, and 
read immediately. 

"You bring bad news Mr. Thicknesse . . ." 

"Oh my God! How could I! I am sorry," spkttered the 
adventurer. 

"What? what is it? Oh tell me!" cried Anne. "Is it 
about Alexander Blackwell? Elizabeth is here you know 
. . . She knows; but she hopes; for she cannot really believe 
it . . ." 

"Mr. Alexander Blackwell, who laid out these grounds 
you tread now, is condemned to be executed on the block 
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in Sweden, for high treason. He himself has hope, high 
hope: his friends haven't! I don't know what to say . . ." 
Chandos moved about. "It is a human life: and we so know, 
Mr. Thicknesse, the breathing in that body. Politics has 
got him. And it seems will crush him." 

"But Henry," cried Anne. "Something must be donel 
Can't we do something? He's innocent. I'm quite sure 
he's innocent. Henry! . . ." 

"Innocence is not the matter. This is power and politics. 
Sweden needs a foreign scapegoat to bolster up their 
regime's prestige. They have found one. The only thing 
that can save Blackwell, is more power. The English 
Government . . . you know what they say, Anne?" 

"What?" 

" "Serves him right! Why didn't he stay at home? They 
yawn and do nothing. My father might have done some 
thing. I feel I count as little. But I will press Newcastle 
all I can in the morning. There is a little postcript, shall 
I read it to you?" 

"Yes, yes." 

" T>o tell my Good Long Lord Jeremy that of the two 
twins sitting in prison drinking tea and coffee, the tea- 
drinker has died at the age of eighty-three: so no doubt 
all Sweden will take to coffee now. I so often think of our 
wonderful little journey all together when we met on the 
Berkshire roads. Ha! . . .' " And after a pause he said 
"Excuse us Mr. Thicknesse, Mr. Blackwell is a dear friend. 
Newcastle encloses a cutting from the Gentleman's Maga 
zine. It says 'We have nothing material from Sweden on 
the conviction and sentence of Dr. Blackwell, an English 
physician, who, after various kinds of torture, has confessed 
some schemes in which he was concerned, for which the 
royal commission have found him guilty of high treason 
in plotting to overturn the constitution of the kingdom, 
and reverse the order of succession but since no one 
and no person of rank was named with him, it sounds 
improbable that an English Doctor would attempt to 
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overthrow a foreign constitution alone and he has been 
sentenced to be broke alive on the wheel, his heart and 
bowels to be pulled out and burned, his body quartered 
and his head fix'd upon a pole . . / " 14 

"Don't!" Anne put her arm out. 

"Excuse us, Mr. Thicknesse. You wished to say a third 
thing?" 

"I can't possibly say it now!" said the most erect soldier, 
agitated. "It's killed. It was just a nice little thing I thought 
I would have liked to have said . . ." 

"Please, please," said Chandos. "It will probably help, 
more than not help/' 

"Well! I met your great wife's sister, in Southampton," 
Thicknesse began. "A woman, it is true, selling asparagus." 
He stood stiff as a poker as if in a state of alert petrifaction, 
his words coming out sharply and neatly chiselled, while he 
inclined his head tensely downwards to them. "I felt that 
same touch of magic which made you tell your wife just 
now that out of three hundred people, they might all go 
and get drowned, but you must come to her. I live my life 
in outposts, abroad. I am leaving now to be Lieutenant 
Governor at Languard Point. I'll be gone for years. This 
that goes on here this afternoon is foreign to me and I fear 
always will be. You know, I choose to be abroad, but even 
so, it's remarkable how, there, one lives on memories. I 
told Lord Stanton how I would like it on my memory, the 
joy of seeing His Grace the Duke of Chandos who had wed 
Mistress Anne Wells, I think the name was? I wanted to 
see you together. I wanted I am a sentimentalist to 
bless you both, congratulate you, Duke, with all my heart 
congratulate you both too of course and to wish you both 
a life and an eternity of joy. So! I have done it! And I do 
think I'm blushing." 

The stranger clicked his heels again and stood at attention. 

The Duke and Duchess clasped each other, as the Soldier- 
Governor said: 

^Seepage 284. 
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"I want to end with these words from Mr." Handel's new 
opera." And he sang! 

" 'Triumph, Hymen, in the pak 
Thus united, thus delighted; 
Brave the one, the other fair!" 

The Duke said: "And I feel sentimental too. Let's shake 
your hand." And he did it. "Thank you, and good luck to 
you in your life of adventure!" 

"Yes, yes, good luck! Good luck!" cried Anne. 



And later, when the Duke and Duchess walked alone 
together, Anne said, laughing with tears and with twinkling: 
"He liked Maggie," she said coyly. "Do you think they 
ought to marry?" 
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The tulips and the hyacinths nodded. Chatter 
was everywhere. The lakes, covered with 
punting parties, were making little chuckling 
waves that chuck-chucked some empty rowing 
boats about and made them curtsey one to the other. The 
sun had opened out its flood doors and scintillated down. 



Evening fell: soft and loose like grey crepe. There had 
been a feast they would all remember. Dancing began. 
The minuet: the gigue. The musicians were as gay as the 
music they played. 

Darkness was entering up the avenues and mounting up 
over the House. In the gardens nature pulled its shawls 
around its bushes. On the terrace parterres a thousand 
candles were brought out. 

And the Duke said to the Duchess: 

"We each had work to do today, if you remember. I 
haven't done mine, I haven't sold Canons yet. Have you 
done yours?" 

"What was mine, I forget?" 

"Happiness Anne. Have you been happy?" 

"So happy!" cried Anne. "I don't know when I can tell 
you all. I have a rendezvous with Mr. Handel ... I have 
met such marvellous people. . ." 

Sandwich had lost 3,000 at faro and still played on: the 
two contestants' faces were as set as pavements. 

The temples in the grounds were full of people, the 
bowers were full of people, the punts on the lake were still 
full of people. Music emitted from the house and the air 
breathed full 



A battered coach pulled up at the North Lodge by the 
Edgworth Gates. A last lone guest had just arrived and 
clattered his way up the elm treed drive, round the Basin, 
up to the house. 
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Philip Thicknesse was not the only uninvited 
guest. The Gunnings sisters were there. Some 
one had brought them. 

Mr, John Gunnings of Castlecoote, Ros- 
common, married an unromantic Bridget Theobald and as 
the result of the mixing of their corpuscles two girls were 
born, Elisabeth and Margaret Gunnings. At maidenhood 
they were brought to London. And they set all London 
alight! and burnt the core in every male breast. Shy, of a 
beauty that no pen dared to brave description, they devas 
tated society, by merely being. Their father took them out, 
and as far as his parent hand could reach tried to control 
them. But their shyness went no further than appearance 
and propriety. For who, who is with beauty blessed, has 
not gained from shyness? 

Horace Mann, recently returned from Florence, was most 
excited to hear of their presence there today, for he carried 
with him a letter he had received from Horace Walpole 
while in Florence. It read: 'You who knew England in 
other times will find it difficult to conceive what an in 
difference reigns with regard to ministers and their squabbles. 
The two Miss Gunnings are twenty times more the subject 
of conversation than the two brothers and Lord Granville. 
These are two Irish girls, of no fortune, who are declared 
the handsomest women alive. They can't walk in the Park, 
or go to Vauxhall, but such mobs follow them that they are 
generally driven away. . .' 
Someone had brought them. 
An aUemande was played. 

Every eligible batchelor under thirty stood round, knives 
into each other, facing the blades of the Gunnings. So the 
sisters stood unasked; while a tense fight of conquering a 
timidity these sons of England had never known before, 
went on around them. 

At last it seemed that four stepped forward including 
Horace Mann, the Earl of Surrey, and the young heir to the 
Dysart fortunes: they paused: they backed, the Earl of 
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Surrey last: two more moved up: six now: all backed, yes, 
all backed: then three, courageous, took their paces forward, 
on they went towards the sisters, standing in their still teen 
beauty. 

Right from behind them, rather dirty and overwhelmingly 
tall, in giraffe strides, and without turning, past all the 
incredibly handsome and eligible cavaliers, there came for 
ward, without even asking! taking the two Miss Gunnings 
under each arm and leading them down to the dance floor, 
stepping the paces and the delicate dance movements, like 
one inspired with grace, out there, with all the cavaliers 
turning their amazed and dagger eyes upon him, there, 
Lord Stanton. 

"Lord Stantonl" 

"Hallo there Henry." 

"So you have come?" 

"Oh yes. How's Anne?" 

This, from the dance floor. 

Then the dance caught Lord Jeremy in its whirl and took 
him and his, out to the middle, and the shouted conversa 
tion died. 

Jeremy was enjoying himself. The music stopped. He 
walked between his captures and walked them to the 
orchestra; he asked for the Bocherini Minuet and with such 
authority that the leader turned and struck it up immediately, 
so, with scarcely a pause, back they were in the fray, Stanton 
getting a merriment and a marvellous grace into his every 
step he made. 

The young Lord Dysart and the young Earl of Surrey and 
poor Horace Mann who had come all the way from Florence, 
and all the eligibles together, said surely something ought 
to be done: and they stood looking pathetically waiting, 
waxing. Their mutual loss drove them together. Stanton 
did it again! A third dance! It was obvious he had taken on 
himself the monopoly of these so rare innocents. He would 
march them out on to the terrace next. And much more 
infuriating still was the very obvious fact that the two Miss 
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Gunnings, who were most upset at the original intrusion 
of this bean-pole into the duelling of so many remarkable 
Don Juans, were now not only consoled to Stanton's 
company but were revelling in it and spurning all weak 
hearts who would merely have fallen at their feet anyway. 
They were getting infused with his gaiety, they had for 
gotten the wars among the Roses, and they were livening 
themselves and the whole salon. Only the young men 
thought it indecent: Sandwich, had he been there, would 
have cheered Stanton: but deadly sober now, Sandwich was 
absorbed at the faro tables. 

But blotting all histories of chivalry, Stanton left his 
charges high and dry after the fifth dance and went no one 
knew where. 

Welmengton asked Chandos if he had noted his waist- 
. coat. Chandos said that he had, and Welmengton was lucky 
to have such a one. Welmengton said it followed him 
around everywhere and he was heartily sick of it. Where 
upon he took it off, threw it down on the ground and said 
Chandos must accept it as a gift; he only wished to dispose 
of it where it might be appreciated. 

Sandwich a little later must have left off his gambling 
because Chandos saw him emerging from a room where he 
had no right to be and Sandwich greeted him with: 
"Believe me Chandos, there is no peace like the peace after 
sex. None in the world." 

Chesterfield was delighted with his visit. Four thousand 
pounds would help him add a treasure or two to his store, 
and he returned among his wallowers and told how he had 
that morning witnessed many prisoners singing as they left 
Newgate to be transported, and he had asked them how 
could they be so happy at such a moment, and one had 
answered that were he, Chesterfield, too to join them, he too, 
Chesterfield, would be quite transported. 

Stanton was found by Henry in the library fast asleep. 
He roused the Earl of Luxton who was clasping a copy of 
the Periodical, the "Adventurer. 5 
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"Have you seen this Henry?" said Luxton waking up. 
"Listen: this is John Hawkesworth signing off: this is the 
last copy of the Adventurer: it's winding up: listen: 'Time, 
who is impatient to date my last paper will shortly moulder 
the hand that is now writing in the dust, and still the breast 
that now throbs at the reflection: let not this be read as 
something that relates only to another; for a few years only 
can divide the eye that is now reading from the hand that 
has written/ " 

And Chandos after a pause told Stanton about Bkckwell 
and gave also BlackwelFs message about the tea and coffee 
drinkers: and Stanton said he must see if he could get 
Bedford or Pelham to help. 

After a pause Stanton said: "I danced with two most 
pleasant young ladies tonight, Henry." 

"They were the Gunnings sisters!" said Chandos. 

"Oh." 

And it was obvious that Jeremy Stanton had never heard 
mention of them. 

Stanton said he was going. 

"What, you're not staying the night?" asked Chandos 
chagrined. 

"I simply must get back Henry, Fm sorry. I absolutely 
must. Arid I can speak to Bedford easier in the morning 
about Blackwell." 

And by the portico the Lord of Out and the Marquise d'ln 
said to their coachman "What's the day today Robert?" 

"Monday it is." 

"Have Joseph wake us for lunch on Wednesday." And 
they nestled in their coach and went fast asleep. 

Welmengton met Chandos and said "I say Chandos, I 
shouldn't tell anyone if I were you, there's no knowing 
what the reaction might be. . ." 

"Tell them what Welmengton?" 

"Why Chandos, we don't exist: nothing and nobody 
exists. In its way it's rather extraordinary. But it's not the 
sort of thing that ought to get about." 
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And in passing out, had Stanton as much as raised an 
eyebrow., the Gunnings girls would have loved nothing 
better than to have joined his carriage to London, for the 
to them rather dull duels that were continuing all 
around them as to who should chaperone them home (he, 
who had brought them, having hit the hay and been laid 
peacefully to rest upstairs) . . . but Stanton passed out quite 
unaware that the shere pleasure in him had hit them and lit 
them, and without turning an eye, he passed out down the 
steps, down the drive in his battered carriage, down the 
yellow road to the Basin, round it, and down the wide elm 
avenue to Edgworth, and out, alone. 




Riley knocked at the Duchess of Chandos' break 
fast room door next morning, and entered. 
"Oh good morning Riley, is everything ready 
for the Duke to go to London?" 

"Yus. I wanted to ask you some'ing M'm." 

"Yes, Riley?" 

"Did yer send them fruits an' thems sweet-breads t* 
Doris 'aggerty's yestrenoon?" 

"Er . . ." 

"I asks yer cos you was the only one what known 'bout 
'er birfday. May be it was a toff, a rich bloke, if it ain't you. 
Becos she's a bit of skin is Doris and all the rich Noddies 
like 'er." 

"Who do you think sent them?" asked Anne. "Won't 
you sit down?" 

"No M'm I won't. His Grace might come in. I tells 'er 
she'd know all right today. They were sent what yer call 
hanonimus like." 

"Riley, say you sent them. That's what I'd like." 

"I asks you did you send them?" 

"Er yes, Riley." 

"That's all I wanted to know." And he was leaving. 

"Riley!" 

"I 'ave to git 'is Grace's coach ready an' one of 'em 'orscs 
is being shoed new." 

"One second Riley!" 

"What?" 

"I was as poor as ever you were and poorer," said Anne. 
"I wanted to say that I don't get with the people, like you do, 
who sometimes need a little help. You are there and always 
are. But I want to help too. If there's anyone ever needs 
a little extra, tell me and I'll help, and if you like it to come 
as from you that's all right." She had wanted to say this gave 
it an honest ticket; she had wanted to say he should stop his 
surliness: but that's all she said. 

He said he'd go and see about the horses. 
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The Duke would see the Trustees about Canons 
immediately. He would see Newcastle about 
Blackwell immediately. He would be alone 
calmly or stormily for a week. This week 
would decide the fate of Canons: and his heart: and body. 
On Monday in six days' time Anne would travel to Keyn- 
sham in Somerset alone, and according to how things were 
settled he would, or would not, go with her. 

He told Anne that if he could get the fate of Canons 
decided by next Monday he would travel with her. This 
half truth, this white lie, crept inside his system and ate his 
peace away in a way he could not have dreamt of. It was a 
vast lesson to him. It immediately made a shadow, a skin, 
between Anne and him. When he looked at her he did not 
look at her, when he stood near her he was a distance from 
her and all his molecules fro2e up within themselves, when 
he kissed her he thought of the fruit mouth of his Marquesa. 
Then he did not want to see her, Anne, to be near her, to 
kiss her: a white lie, a half truth stood barricade between 
them. As he forced himself fiercely to an affectionate good 
bye, it only shrieked in his mind that in minutes more he 
would be free of this incumbrance. The Marquesa! The 
Marquesa! 

He had learned forever that for his system at least there 
was no happiness in living two lives in two places. 
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As Anne approached Whitchurch gathering 
flowers, Mr. Handel approached it down the elm 
path already known as HandePs Walk. 
"Hallo My Good Duchess! So you have 
come?" 

"Oh yes Mr. Handel, I have. Are you going to play 
now?" 

"I was thinking of it." 

"I'm so excited! I'm so excited!" 

"It's most nice of you Duchess. How do you like it 
here?" he added. "Are you not sorry if you must leave?" 

"Oh terribly! terribly! But what to do? My husband is 
beside himself. And now it's in an Act of Parliament that 
we must leave. My husband says he has not the riches of his 
father, so why pretend he has? He'll give one sigh, then go. 
He cannot get further into debt." 

"It's heavy. It's heavy for you both. And, I suppose 
if he could speak heaviest of all for your husband's father. 
You never knew him?" 

"No. What sort of a man was he? Some will hear no 
word against him. Yet others . . ." 

"What does your husband say?" 

"He says just that," said Anne, "that he will hear no 
word against him: but also that it's pitifully strange how 
little a son so often knows about his father." 

"He gained where any other would have gained," said 
Mr. Handel. "Nothing more. He was kindness personified. 
He was bounty to me. He brought me here at a time of 
distress and released me when it was to my advantage but 
not his. He was a regal man and had been greatest born a 
King. This Canons is his glory: and I ask you, look about 
you, isn't it a glory? He was like a boy: if he did not know 
what was best, he wanted to learn: and he kept on learning. 
And like a boy he wanted the world to praise his efforts. 
As for public censure why it is as a fickle woman, putting 
on everything her own conception. Your English poet 
Mr. Gay asked for subscriptions for a new book of poems. 



The Duke of Devonshire subscribed for two copies 
and the Duke|of Queensberry for five. But the Duke of 
Chandos subscribed for fifty and the public immediately 
claimed it as swank. Mr. Gay answered: 

'If Chandois with a lib'ral hand bestow, 
Censure imputes it all to pomp and show: 
When if the motive right were understood 
His daily pleasure is in doing good.' 

Let us go in now, shall we?" 

And they went in under the porch together. 

"Perhaps you won't enjoy it?" said Handel. "You 
mustn't worry about going away if so." 

"You offend me," said Anne. 

"I didn't mean to offend you. Just feel free. Do as you 
will like, as I, with your permission, will also do as I like." 

Anne hesitated at the inside arch-way and then went up 
stairs to her usual seat in the Duke's private balcony. It 
was a large semi-circle there with small boxes on either side 
for the Swiss bodyguard of the late Duke. The rotunda 
ceiling was painted by Belluchi after Raphael. It was all 
plush seating here and more snug than in the wooden pews 
below. 

Handel went to the organ. A boy was there to blow it. 

The first note was very long, and then there was a 
dancing in the air. A minuet from the last evening was being 
performed. It was dancing all over the keys. Oh it was 
merry. In Southampton. In Somerset. Oh so far over the 
hills. Dancing and dancing. Alone. A swain. A party of 
children. Over. Away. Deep it was too. Thick, full were 
the notes. The building filled. The four walls, the old 
stones, the new paintings sprung to life and took on the 
raiment of music. It was another building. Besieged by. life. 

Handel changed the stops. Went to a soft melody, slow 
. . . Berenice? Berenice? Was it his Berenice that he played? 
How hypnotically enchanting and embracing. She must cry 
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at such beauty. So celestial. So slow. So magnetic. So sad. 
A man playing. Swelling out. Louder, louder. Just the 
melody. Fuller, fuller. The walls will burst. All creation 
must be hearing. Henry, why did you go to London so 
early? Why aren't you here? Henry, Henry, my Chandos, 
my Duke, my love. 

All through the holidays in Italy, all through the holidays 
in France, all through Mr. HandePs Germany she wandered. 
And all her pictures were now lit up with warmer beauty, 
warmer feeling. Anne closed her eyes. The Seven Acre Lake 
at Canons, and the old half falling Abbey down at Keyn- 
sham. Wasn't Mont San Michele the strangest romance yet 
built? How Henry had nearly fallen from a tower there in 
the dark evening and she had stopped him. How they had 
wandered those narrow hilly streets. How it was a child's 
dream of fairyland perched up there on the rock. And the 
old Benedictine monks working away at their books. A 
life with their books, and their handwriting out so many 
Bibles. And their Biblical translations. And the Father 
Clunus they had met who had so wanted to rescue Henry's 
soul. 'Tell me your sins young man. Ask God to forgive 
you and he will hear you/ And we three had sat up on the 
high pinnacle staring across the blue wide sea to England 
towards its lesser twin, St. Michaels Mount, off Cornwall. 
*I have no sins,' her Henry had said. 'Oh son! We all have 
sinned against God.' 'God made us/ said Henry. 'Can a 
sculpture sin against its sculptor? If we have sinned God 
made us so. Blame him. And if we are faultily made the sin 
is God's against us. And I will tell you where it is against 
us. We are so constructed that we must live on life. That 
is the curse and sin of God against us.' 'My son, son! We 
have a soul, your sculpture has not * . .' 'How little', had 
said her Henry, 'you know sculpture! If a sculptor has not 
enfused his work with a soul it is no work of art he has 
created.' 'I know what you mean,' had said Father Clunus, 
'but that is not a living soul.' 'I have seen', had said het 
Henry warming, 'sculptures more alive than men, and 
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breathing beings more dead than stone. 1 am an agnostic 
Father Clunus. I like your Christ, but nothing further and 
no Christian/ And Father Clunus had been horrified. And 
we had climbed down the hill together. And in a mound in 
a rock the Holy Father had pulled forth a flower and said 
'Can you not see God in that?" 1 see light and sun in it. We 
all see I suppose what we want to see/ 



The music stopped. Anne opened her eyes and suddenly 
felt shocked to find herself in such a musty church. For all 
its beauty there it was: brown, and clammy damp like earth 
and death; it was not the open hill of San Michele! 

Anne had scarcely known what had been played. She had 
listened in spurts as it had broken in upon her. She had been 
lost, the music had taken her away, and she had scarcely 
heard the music that had caused it all. She was suddenly 
appalled that she hadn't listened: what would she say if Mr. 
Handel asked her anything about it? How monstrously she 
had spent that time. Yet what a peace, what a travel. 

Handel had stopped only to make some notes. He had 
been playing a very short while. He was lost also. He had 
almost forgotten Anne. Though he had meant to play 
especially to please her, he had known, as in all his life he 
had known, at such playing times there was nothing to do 
but to wander as the notes ran. Perhaps he had tried to pky 
a little lighter, to find a grander, simpler melody, but he had, 
for all that, charged on where the senses wandered. 

He had remembered a Purcell tune that his guest or 
hostess must know, and he had played variations on it. 
He had remembered some sections of Vivaldi's Concerto 
Grosso No. 6. He had remembered 'The Conquering Hero' 
March from 'Judas Macadeus' that he was writing now, and 
it was this that he had stopped to make his notes upon. 
Only a chromatic but he was frightened of forgetting. 

Then he pkyed this through again and it sent sudden thrills 
through Anne, and she felt she could not control herself. 



She had come downstairs now. She had not known for 
sure that Mr. Handel would continue. Anyhow she fancied 
it downstairs, and opening a common pew by a chained 
Bible, she sat down there on the harder seat, but felt it more 
the right place to be. 

She looked back at the private balcony of the Duke, and 
winked at it, then turned quickly, to get suddenly plunged 
into this greatest of living feasts she knew. 

Handel for the main part improvised. He sat, consider 
ably motionless except for his hands, with a straight back, 
and he occasionally turned to either side of him to move the 
stops. This organ had two manuals, and a range of twenty 
stops. The Jordans had made it well and he enjoyed it only 
a little less than the more ornate and more expensive organ 
the Duke had had erected in his Private Chapel at the 
House. 

Some of the stops had a full f fruit ? depth and the quivering 
sweet Celeste was as splendid as on any instrument. This 
swell invention seemed fundamental now and his young 
days without it seemed agony to this. Handel loved the 
organ, and after that the oboe unless the human choir is an 
instrument. They say that this present Duke of Chandos 
feels no religion, that the Hell Fire Club and others exist 
only to mock and jeer at religion, that religion is dying, that 
Christianity is on the wane . . . what will be, with all these 
churches, and these organs? for such was the church to the 
organ that they seemed complimentary to each other. 
Perhaps it would be a little right that the organ died with it, 
for the organ seemed the supreme nearest to the approach 
to God. 

So he, sitting there playing, was fifty-seven now? Life 
passed. He had written thirty-six operas. How much more 
money there seemed in oratorios than operas. Many were 
dead at his age. Yet Handel liked to think that life was only 
just beginning, that tomorrow he would marry, that a week 
would find his greatest triumph at the Kings Opera House, 
that he had as yet but fringed the fringe of music. Vivaldi 



was to be studied. He wished he could find more of his 
scores. He wished he had more time. Life did run away so. 
Lady S had refused him marriage, or at least, her father's 
will was stronger than hers . . . that he should give up music, 
only under that condition: people should not put conditions 
on marriage: so many did: Lord S might not think a 
musician worthy of his daughter, though the same fellow 
were he not a musician would be, but Handel could not stop 
music, just could not; as it would not be right to stop a river 
running, and at the final reckoning, it couldn't be stopped. 
How would his life have been with Lady S ? With Lady S 
and music: yes, it would have gone. But her parents would 
have been forever wanting to clean him or salon him or con 
vention him: yet marriage was something . . . what was it? ... 
people should marry . . . had he lost some completion? . . . 
would his music have been completer, somewhere, some 
how? It seems that he had married music. At least, the time 
his wife should have had, his music had had. Then there 
was the Countess of R . . . making the same condition, 
that he should give up music. Did people really have time 
for wives? 

Let's have the open diapason out. Ah! majesty! Let's 
have the horn stop out. Mr. D. of the Crow Street Theatre 
Dublin had complained that the horn players weren't 
playing. Handel had said they weren't supposed to, not at 
that point. Mr. D. said he had paid them to play, they must 
play or they must go. Let's have the flute and dulciana out. 
So agreeable! This Principal is like a boor up from the 
country. It's a pity to play it. For one half minute then back 
again. And the trombone stop out with it. Now. 

And a great depth filled the church. The music came 
solidly. A trumpet stop now. Marching. Historical, Anne 
thought, though she scarcely knew why. But she im 
mediately visualised a thousand historical pageants and the 
Crusade times. . . 

Louder, louder, louder. Oh this is glory. Such fullness, 
such steel solidity, such a gathering of tone and strength 
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and battle, such a filling canvas, such an endless weaving, 
interlacing, out, out, wider, wider, beyond the church, to 
the sky and fields about, beyond the fields, to the towns and 
seas; upwards, higher, mightier, louder THERE IS NO 
END. Anne felt such a satiety in her stomach, the physical 
feeling as if she had had a fill of cream. She felt herself 
getting fuller inside. She felt herself increasing, in physique, 
in mind, in stature: she was nearly frightened at the ever 
mounting music, she said though none were there to 
hear c Oh, For God's sake never stop!' She felt she should 
stand, though she remained still sitting; she buried her head 
in her hands, she cried and cried: yet joy was in her, fulfil 
ment was in her, beauty, and a singing were in her Henry, 
why aren't you here? yet the tears flowed down. 

Fuller, fuller, louder, mightier, 'Hallelujah' 'Hallelujah' 
and Oh the merriment gathering in the base, frolicking 
through, and crossing, mounting over to the treble, tumb 
ling up and tumbling down, river running, chirruping, and 
the grand trumpet giving sublimity to it all. 

Now Anne stood up. Now the tears came still. Now 
half the stops were out and the swell full on. Now the 
church stood transfixed, filled to its utter being. Now the 
church was not a church, but the universe and all that was 
within it. Now fire and glory rose from the tiny organ. 
Now, from the depth of Anne, sobbing, crying. Now all 
Canons rose and James Chandos was speaking. Now all 
glory rose and rose to God. Now such a gathering of tone 
and sound, such a throaty, fruity, bellied, solid archi 
tectural mine of sound unfrozen music how could there 
still be reservoirs? now such a vintage, harvest, sunset, 
sunrise, such an outpouring, running over, luxuriant, 
transcendant, exultant, now crashing hammers with their 
corners rounded, now shafts of sunlight being split up, now 
all glory drawn into one vision and facing out to God, now 
all life with all God, now the everlasting . . . live on! live on! 
Oh For God's sake never stop! THERE IS NO END. 

Anne turned to her pew door, opened it, and in a 



dreamwalk went down the aisle towards the organ. She 
turned at the altar away from the organ, faced the little 
church itself. 

The music rose up, and all the paintings and all the 
sculptures and all those who had ever been inside the 
church, stirred. 

There never, never was such an absolution. 

To the last notes. Loud. Reverberating. Final. Utter. 
Satiated harmony, so satiated that nothing else dare follow. 
Long, full, overflowing, everlasting. 

Dazed and crying, Anne stood there: all in the chrysalis 
of a dream: not herself. The last chord, rejoicing, triumph 
ant, holding it on and on. She grasped the first pew, and 
shaking, stood by it. 

A wholeness filled the firmament. 

It was the end. 



After some time Handel came to her. He saw her tears. 
He smiled, just slightly. She too, gave him the merest petal 
of a smile. But could not speak. 

And he, taking her arm, led her out of the church. 




Sunday afternoon. Tomorrow Anne will go to 

Somerset. 

The Duke left his home in Cavendish Square, 

crossed the Tyburn Road by Ellis's, the purveyor 
of asses' milk, passed two performing bears by the side of 
Hanover Square, lingered in the Square itself by and around 
and opposite No. i, stood by the Earl of Sandwich's staring 
back at that house which was his bane, walked up Brook 
Street passed Mr. Handel's residence, down a yard, a narrow 
alley: there iron railings stood, and he battered his head 
against them. 

'Sick! sick are my soul and breast. Anne! My Marquesa! 
how I suffer! Two hours more. What? what? A thousand 
times I have decided, but I must be so sure, there must be 
no rebound after this: this is the suffering for once and 
forever. How I feel all Hanover Square upon me: her 
chambers: her presence: her prison. Anne, Anne fight in 
my breast: your Henry strays, your Henry wanders. That 
the coming in and the going out was all! That the doing of 
what seemed right was as easy as the knowing of it. Yet I 
do not, dare not truly say what is right. There the house 
one hundred paces distant. Man should clean himself more 
before marriage. A pox on the Pastor! A pox on all my 
relatives who forced my marriage to so quick a head! This 
should have been all decided before I took that step. Now 
I must settle what I should have settled then. My Marquesa! 
How your proximity is upon me, in me. How I love you! 
What nonsense to say a being can't love two other beings 
at once! If two women could only be moulded into one . . . 
if the call of what was wrong to do was not as iron and 
snake against the light dust of the right ... a thousand 
times I have decided, yet I must thrash this to its ending: 
there must be no return. . . 

'My Marquesa never really kughs and when she does 
there's something not quite nice about it: damn deadly. 
Anne's laughter ripples, the infectious monkey. There's a 
clutching at my breast and I feel the proximity . . . seeping 



through her windows, out by the casements . . . clutching, 
magnet, magnet. . .' 

And he rushed out of the yard, his head bruised under 
neath his wig, rushed lightningly into Conduit Street 'Here 
by this "Prince of Wales" coffee house the mad Lord Camel- 
ford duelled with Mr. Best over that woman Simmons and 
was killed', and he hurried into The Three Covered Chairs 
and Walnut Tree 9 and would buy a stoup of coffee. 

He took his pot, he took his seat. Shallow came and sat 
down by him! Said he had been sitting there himself, what 
a coincidence! Of all the plagues, what a time to meet the 
Earl of Shallowl 

"Oh I say Chandos/' Chandos breathed heavily, stared 
red, fixed eyes and wild "Oh I say, can you believe it, Fm 
in love." 

In love, you rag, with a scented boy or a Nubian 
slave? 

"I say Chandos, she's a monument, a tower. I never 
thought this would happen to me." 

A woman? My heaven is she eighty? 

"I have to meet her very soon. She invited me. But I 
feel distracted, distraught absolutely, my stomach is on the 
floor." 

Queer love that Shallow. But then you are queer. 

"I must say I never felt like this in all my life. Hollow 
would never understand. You know what she said to 
me?" 

Buy yourself a body. That's what Fd say to you if I was 
a woman. 

"She said," began the Earl of Shallow, " 'Have you ever 
considered cattle and dogs? I beg you to consider them. 
They do not know one day's freedom from the day of their 
birth. We break them in when they are young: they work 
for us, feed us, pull for us, bite for us; the whip is their 
medicine and the sweetest part of it is that we can treat them 
quite according to our whims and destroy them as our 
fancy wishes, and if they are difficult about being broken in, 
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then immediately. You must think about it Shallow/ she 
said* 'because the worse you treat them the more loving they 
become. It's rather pathetic. Men like you, you know, 
make admirable cattle too. You must think also of all the 
black and yellow slaves in the world, of your own men on 
your own estates, of the tiny children who work fourteen 
hours a day in the new factories and you can only keep them 
at it by the whip. Then you must think of the cat and the 
mouse. Have you ever watched them Shallow? I do so ask 
you to observe them. And then think. You see the mouse 
is caught, and when it tries to get away it's knocked down 
again: then when it's too weak to try any more the cat goes 
away disinterested. Isn't that something to think about? 
Then there's all the oaths people take. To die for the King, 
though he be profligate and rogue, to do whatever he asks. 
To die for the Country right or wrong. To die for the 
Church. To die as your God wishes you. There's no need 
to have abstract Gods and Kings you know Shallow. They 
can be more real and much more interesting. Then think 
of the ecstasy martyrs feel in suffering. It has to be thought 
about. Get a little of religion in you about me My Earl of 
Shallow. There's so much to think about my dear, I do beg 
you to try.' I am so distracted these last days Chandos. 
What do you think?" 

"Perversion," said Chandos. 

"Perversion Chandos? Oh but you couldn't call all she 
says perversion. My dear fellow, think for instance of 
martyrs, all that suffering in ecstasy. . ." 

"Perversion! Perversion!" said Chandos strongly. "Tell 
me one martyr who had a sufficiency of women. You 
should tell her," continued Chandos, "that dogs and animals 
and the slaves she refers to are quite broken in and live in 
sublime peace, for all is found for them, all thinking done 
for them, all responsibility placed on someone else's 
shoulders: only those who rebel have trouble. And that's 
the trouble your Circe for Circe she is is looking for: 
that's her spice, her food. The battle! If you don't give in 
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shell chase you till she catches you. If you do give in she'll 
be like the cat and walk away. For the cat and mouse game 
only goes on as long as the mouse isn't willing, and if the 
mouse was a fox the mouse would get away. What should 
you do? Give in? Many a man Shallow, has professed how 
free for the first time in his life he feels inside a prison. Or 
stay out? if you are disinterested certainly. But she is 
summoning you to battle and I tell you not to go. I don't 
like battles myself and I abhor all those who make them. 
The fish who sports in the pan hasn't long to live. I want 
to live. And I want peace. But you must know your own 
special make-up best. You ought to meet my coachman, Mr. 
Riley, Shallow: he could answer all your questions." 

"Do be serious Chandos. I feel terrible. You know I 
don't meet coachmen." 

"I am serious Shallow. Riley could handle that. But if 
you want me to speak my mind, I would say that either 
your love is fishing for a little horse-play you are holding 
back in, or she's ill the way the gods are and wants sacrifices, 
or forgive me she's just playing. You ought to get 
drunk, charge in and seduce her: you'd both be different 
after that. If she won't have that: you'd better get drunk 
just the same and have six street strumpets, or Pantheon 
young men, all in a row." 

"Chandos!" 

"Gimini and pox!" said Chandos rising flushed. "Shallow 
I'm distracted myself. I've tried damnably hard to tell you 
what I sanely think, though I scarcely know what I am 
saying. Listen: for God's sake leave me alone with my own 
thoughts for ten minutes. I implore you! Not another 
word!" 

"But Chandos, this is my life: my wealth: my whole 
future: you know about these things, you can advise 
me . . ." 

"I have! Keep my coffee and I'll be back!" And he 
rushed out. One more minute of that reptile and he, 
Chandos, would have to be put into a strait-jacket. He 
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rushed out and up George Street. He rushed down side 
streets, across the Tyburn Road again, into Cavendish 
Square, up near his own railings, and, oh hell be damned, 
here was Stanton. Too kte to elude him. Was there no 
spot of pavement he could rest alone on? 
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"Ah there you are my dear Henry!" And giraffe 

strides came towards him, leaving his carriage 

and his equerries by the house. 

"I can't see anyone! I can't see anyone!" 
shouted Chandos. 

"But Henry, only a minute, I promise. I was just calling 
on you egad, but you were not in. I have been in Norfolk 
and I promised to keep a rendezvous at two and now it's 
after six, but I just felt I must see you first. How are you? 
You look distracted, lud you do. Let's go and sit a moment 
in my coach. I have been thinking so much about you 
lately, I felt I simply must come and tell you." 

They climbed in the carriage. Chandos felt he could not 
get his breath. Only forty minutes now and no quiet. He 
could not, would not listen. His head was cracked into 
pieces like broken crockeryware and someone was hammer 
ing away with dulling paining blows at every little piece. 
With his face in his hands, he leaned forward as Stanton 
talked on. 

"I have been thinking so much about you Henry," said 
Stanton quietly, but seriously, with his heart. "And I felt 
I must come and tell you because I feel it is important. You 
see Chandos you are very deeply liking two people, and I 
feel you are in danger of trying to force yourself into liking 
one only. Although you now realise you are liking two, 
you are trying to force yourself round so that one can be 
cancelled out. Love is of the senses not of the mind, and no 
effort of your mind can rule it out ... if another exhumes 
something which hits us we must take it in and feel it. That 
is the law. That makes life: that builds us and our existence. 
If we do not accept it, it will find its own way in like cold 
air into a warm room." 

Not philosophising! at this juncture! It's too late blind 
you! Leave me alone! It's too late! Chandos cursed his 
own weakness for stopping to listen to Shallow or Stanton 
at all. 

"First ... on the side of Anne . . ." the streak of a bean- 
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pole continued " . . /Distance makes the heart grow fonder/ 
you've often heard that Chandos. I venture that if you were 
away from Anne, or if she was to leave you, you would all 
of a sudden realise more fondness than is now apparent, 
for this is a correlation to the first: that 'things that we have 
not, attract us; and things that we have we do not appreciate/ 
You have got health Henry, and think nothing of it. 
Believe me, were you an invalid you would think c lf only I 
was healthy the world would be mine/ We have our wives: 
they are always there at home when we return. Because 
they are there, for granted and almost a part of us as it were, 
we forget how when we were not married to them we 
rushed out and wooed them. Yes, even I with Ermilia . . . 
but ... the thing is, we always want to make part of us 
something which attracts us but is not part of us, while we 
are apt to think nothing of what is part of us already. But 
enough on the side of Anne: I must not do your Marquesa, 
who I do not know, an injustice. But this is what is im 
portant: come out into the open with yourself, say I like 
them both and always shall, do not try to cancel out the 
feeling that the other causes you, who you will not stay with. 
That is infinitely dangerous. He who denies attraction 
invites torments. He who loves a hundred and admits it 
even if for propriety's or for his social sense or for other 
people's jealousy's sake he admits it only to himself, is a 
free man: but he who loves one and denies that others are 
fair, will know no rest, or true joy. It does not make you a 
bad husband to say that Venus and Helen were beautiful as 
weU. And you don't have to bed with Venus or Helen just 
because you admit it. But deny it against your feelings, and 
Venus and Helen will have such a way of getting at you that 
you will never again know peace. That makes parsons and 
bishops fall for prostitutes and baUad-singers. So many 
people think that if we admit a love we must requite it. 
Lud that is nonsense. If we deny it, we have crossed our 
selves, and it will chain us. But if we admit it ... as people 
admit loving some theatrical singer or dancer ... we 



quickly assess our set-up, and if requiting is impossible, 
our body will always make itself amenable to an honest 
mind. 

"My Ermilia Henry is a plain, unbecoming woman who 
knows it and admits that others are more attractive. She 
has never known what jealousy is. I get more fond of my 
Ermilia every day, but I will never deny that half the com 
mon strumpets of Westminster haven't a brighter eye and a 
more calling walk. Then I will love Ermilia for what she is, 
not for what my fancy dreams might make her. 

"We make an illness for ourselves if we deny a desire. 
There is no illness in desire: and you must admit Chandos, 
that you desire two: and after you have made your .choice, 
do not try to deceive yourself that you want to be any free-er 
than your social sense demands: and being aware of this, 
I swear to you, you will be free though you were in love 
with all womankind, and your illness at loving two or more 
will dissolve as a hunk of sugar in a stoup of tea." 

Chandos had not heard a word but he could stand being 
in the coach no longer and noticing a pause he jumped up, 
interrupting, and talked his way out. 

"The devil is, Stanton; the devil is doing something you'd 
afterwards regret. I must choose. The devil would be to 
choose she who is not my choice." 

Chandos was out, and feinted as if to make towards his 
house. 
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Chandos stared at his door 'Tomorrow I will be 
lighter: tomorrow I will have decided. In one 
hour, in one half of an hour, I will be free of my 
thinking: quiet, quiet. WHAT? In the name of 
all the saints WHAT, what to do?' 

He did not touch his door. He turned. Crossed Caven 
dish Square. Crossed by the ribbon pedlars, and by James 
Ellis's the purveyor of asses* milk again, crossed the Tyburn 
Road, reached Hanover Square, stared as through a mist 
at No. i, stared for five minutes at it. Delicate hands came 
out from the upstairs windows and took him in. A voice 
like cream with wormwood in it purred 'Afraid? afraid? 
Fm waiting for you. It's only 15 minutes more.* An 
aroma of bergamot and musk came from the whole building 
and enveigled his senses. He moved, half stumbling, like 
some odd automaton, down the square. Crossed by the 
actual front door the bears and monkeys were now at the 
other end of the pavement across to Sandwich's. Up 
Brook Street. Down the alley-way again. There, was 
privacy. 

Shallow had discovered it was Sunday. And his appoint 
ment with his love was for Saturday: he was in an agony of 
remorse and suffering what to do. Never in his life such an 
idiotic mistake. Chandos would advise him. Should he 
call and say how sorry? Should he write? But however did 
he make such a mistake? 

And he awaited the advice of one who had a world wide 
reputation at this sort of thing. Really it was a most mon 
strous error. The blessed dear might never forgive him. 
She must be furious. Seventy guineas for this canary 
yellow waistcoat. He hoped his love would notice it. It 
would show that he was right up to fashion. From Paris . . . 
Where is that Chandos? 

The Earl of Shallow could whine as dogs can whine. He 
was quite sure that as no one could ever have been as 
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sensitive as he was, no one could ever have suffered half as 
much as he. Where is Chandos? 



Chandos, eyes blazing, clutched two railings and said 
quite calmly 'There must be no rebound. One thousand 
times I have decided and always to the same. But let's make 
sure. Once more: once more. One final thinking, thrashing 
it all out. So few minutes left. . ,' 

For the best: only he wanted to decide for the best. 
Forever. The sex sperms rushed madly helter-skelter 
through him: drowned his brain and being. He had such 
difficulty to retain any clarity at all. Yet it was clear and it 
never had been clearer. Why think on? He had decided . . . 
Once more; just once more. Two ladies on a shelf: take your 
choice Chandos: lucky that the choice is yours: thousands 
would revel to be in your position: five hundred would go 
this way and five hundred that; or nine hundred and ninety- 
nine would go this way and only one go that: no worry, it 
is your destiny, not theirs, yours the choice. FOR THE 
LAST TIME... THINK, think, think: a life, NO! 
THREE LIVES turn on this decision of this minute *I 
HAVE DECIDEDl HELL AND ALL THE DEVILS, I 
CAN'T THINK MORE!' 

And he turned quickly back to the 'Three Covered 
Chairs/ Yes: quickly back: Oh, no more, no more, no more 
thinking; to do, to do; hell and all the devils, no more, *I 
can't think more. There is a limit. It is so clear. Anne! 
Anne! Oh and what a woman is my Hanoverian master 
piece!' Here is 'The Three Covered Chairs.' In? In? No, 
one second. . . 

He turned. To the street. Up the street there he looked. 
Up to Hanover Square 'It's all: there's nothing more to say. 

'Shallow. Shallow. Are you ready? Come on, I am 
ready. I will go with you. You mistook your day? Oh 
nothing. Loving is not working hours in an office. Of 
course go and explain, it's nothing. Come, come: are you 
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coming? I will go with you. Which way? Which way? To 
the right? Up Conduit Street? . . . Certainly. You paid? 
You paid the pennies for the coffee? What, and immediately 
to the left? I see. This way? this way? A sinister little 
street this, Mill Street. This is the back of St. George's the 
new church they have built. The mill they say was here only 
fifty years ago. To the right now? Maddox Street? What? 
and immediately to the left? Pollen Street? More like the 
devil's alley-way this than a street. And to the left? Hanover 
Street? But . . . But this brings us into Hanover Square. 
My dear man this is ridiculous . . . Why Shallow you could 
have come straight up George Street . . . You didn't like to? 
You wanted it this slower way? Oh well, it's your girl, 
your life, your bane, your heaven, your hell. How much 
further? Not much? How? What? Really? Three houses? 
What, the corner? The corner house of Hanover Square? 
Not the Earl of Sandwich's House, No. 25? This corner? 
What No. i? But this is preposterous. What this very 
corner house? But pox on it, this is the House of the 

Mat;quesaVon . How did I know? Everyone knows. 

I wouldn't tell? No I won't tell. Do as you damn well 
please you old rip. Did she say those things? Fancy you . . . 
Why I must congratulate you Shallow. Why I never 
dreamed you had it in you. With all my heart, Good Luck 
Shallow. Have I seen her? Oh yes I have seen her. Some 
few times. Everyone knows her. She's a great one she is. 
All want her. But she takes only those she fancies. Which 
isn't all. Oh no. Some go around sort of nasty sick inside. 
But good for you Shallow! Will I tell? Pox no, not me! 
Why should I? Have we been life long acquaintances for 
nothing that you can't trust me to keep you off a scandal? 
You are serious about this? Of course. Who isn't? This 
might lead to something? Of course. Why shouldn't it? 
You will agree if she will? You would do anything for her? 
Oh bless you my dear Shallow, half the world will do any 
thing for her. She could do worse than take you? Of course 
she could. Financially you mean? Ah! What would Hollow 
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say? You say he's a miserable fraud? Right you are. You 
say he's never known true love as you are knowing it now? 
No, of course he hasn't. You say few have? Well . . . But 
Good Luck! Good Luck Shallow! Only wait a minute.' . . 

'You see, here is a sedan chair outside. But let's not 
think of that. Charge up! Faint heart never won . . .! and 
all that! . . . for St. George and the Dragon! Eton! . . . 
charge up Shallow. Oh my God! Good Luck! Oh My God 
Oh My God! 

'But! . . . 

'Look someone is coming out. Pox on it, a man. Oh! 
One minute Shallow, stand on that side. Zounds! it's, 
it's ... is it? What a height! Never a taller man. Long Lord 
Jeremy Stanton. Passing out. Between us. To his Chair. 
Away. He didn't see us. Didn't seem to glance in our 
direction at all. The door had opened and out he'd come, 
Long Lord Jeremy! Down the steps: all stoop from some 
where near the sky. Extraordinary height that man! Right 
between us. Giraffe striding. It was his Chair. He must 
have dismissed his carriage. And away. 

'Yes, yes, Shallow, go on up, go on up ... even though 
you are shaking like an aspen leaf, go on up, go on up.' 
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Two coaches, one tattered and one battered, one 
drawn by four black horses, and one by two of 
indifferent hues, left London on that next, that 
first Monday morning in the month of June. 
They travelled along the Tyburn Road, or Oxford Street, 
forked right at the Tyburn Turnpike, paid their sixpenny 
toll and their fourpenny down at Paddington, and trotted 
out and off down the Edgworth Road towards Watling and 
St. Albans. 

They were not together. The tattered one had left a half- 
an-hour before the other. 

After the passing of the Paddington Turnpike the road 
sprang sudden potholes. Night storms and a cloud burst 
had filled them up and at many points streams had burst 
across. The pace was slackened but the tattered coach went 
through. 

To Kilburn Abbey, the mill beyond, and some straddled 
houses by the wood at Crickle, down to the ford and to the 
crossing of the rivers. 

The sun came out. The birds came with it. The trees 
hung rain drops out to dry, and the flowers peeped and 
pushed their faces out from behind thick bushes. 

But by the River Brent a cloud burst had flooded out the 
coad so that the carriage was forced to stop. After a short 
conference between the coachman and the occupant, it 
proceeded. Water was coming in the coach. The coachman 
stopped and turned it. 

"There's a how d'you do," said the coachman to the 
occupant, stopping for another conference. "There's me 
asking 'im what's sitting over there where the water would 
come up to on the wheels an' 'e ses 'e reckins half way an* 
then it's more an' I ses what d'you mean, 'alf way, an' 'e ses 
it was half way up them ducks anywise. It's as plain as a 
bkck Jane on a white sheet that this 'ere perwerse sit'yashun 
reminds me of wimmin. . ." 

"Why women?" asked the occupant. 

"All sit'yashuns reminds me of wimminl" said the coach- 
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man and declared he knew a way round Kingsbury that 
would avoid such floodings. 

So the coach turned out and about and took to the left, 
climbed a hill and rode through land that although the 
occupant had been the owner of it until a week previously 
he had scarcely ever seen it in his life before. Endless acres 
of uninviting morning stretched out, and the sunlight came 
and chased a cloud across a field. 

The second carriage trotting hey-nonny-no, stopped at 
the floods by Paddington but also rode through. 

By the Brent it stopped, but the coachman deckred he 
was a stranger to these parts and knew no other way, so on 
they went. Both coachman and its occupant received a 
wetting past their knees till the occupant clambered to the 
roof and the coach got through. Hey-nonny-nonny. Both 
the coachman and the occupant were chewing straw and 
were quite unnetded by whatever happened. 

The first coach, making for the Estate by Canons, missed 
it, went past the summer house of Belle Mount (or Belmont) 
erected by the banker Andrew Drummond, an ancestor of 
the coach's occupant, which house had held more vice than 
all the palaces of London put together, and reps and rakes 
and fashionable whores had travelled every road from 
London, Windsor, Tunbridge Wells and Bath to reach it: 
They said this of it 'Men went to the waters to recover from 
Belmont and went to Belmont to recover from the waters/ 
The coach passed by the Manor of Stanmore Magna, one of 
the owners of which, Sir Peter Gambo, a Spaniard, had been 
fouly murdered in 1550 and had left a ghost behind to 
heeby-jeeby the succeeding generations. The coach turned 
right and met the Edgworth Road then turned back on 
itself and proceeded down to Canons as if to London. 

The battered coach came ambling up. The occupant 
enjoyed life at the top of his carriage and stayed there, 
chewing straw. 

The occupant of the first coach was worried about the 
time and told his man to drive hell for leather down. That 
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was easy, being down Brockley Hill. Down they charged, 
the mad coach swaying, both occupant and coachman 
enjoying it too. 

Now even the horses of the second coach were chewing 
straw: so that up they ambled, the straw eaters, up the hill 
to Edgworth Village, up to the North Lodge up at Canons. 

Down comes the other coach charging gayly. They hit 
the gates at the same moment and to their mutual amaze 
ment they both turned in. 

"Chandos! Henry my boy!" 

This, from the top of the battered coach. 

A head thrust out from the other and yelled: 

"Stanton! gimini! You're up damn early!" 

"Henry, my boy! I'm up damn late. I haven't been to 
bed yet. Never will I sleep till I am in the arms of my 
belov&L" 

"Your beloved?" 

"Ermilia, Henry. The best wife. And, by Godfrey, my 
beloved. I'm joining you for Somerset. You are going, 
aren't you?" 

"If Anne hasn't gone, I trust to go down with her." 

"Egad it's good of our wives to receive us at all, eh? in a 
way?" said Stanton. 

"Oh, I see," said the Duke. "Let's walk up." 

The two coaches snail-paced it up behind their former 
occupants. 
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"Do you know Chandos, a most extraordinary 
thing happened to me yesterday after I left you. 
I must tell you. Can I tell you now? . . I say 
you are looking calmer than you did in London 
yesterday . . ." 

"I am calmer Jeremy. But please tell me your story. 
My ears are all yours/' 

"Why Henry, it's this. I have had a sort of an under 
standing passion for one of the Hanoverian Court for years. 
Ah, I was thinking of her a great deal in the County of 
Norfolk and I said I would be with her at two yesterday. 
I was late, I am sorry to say, but she welcomed me. You 
might even know her, I don't know. She is rather tall for 
a woman, elegant . . . and I must say, dear Godfrey, far 
above the average in intelligence for that hen-ridden, 
bed-ridden court of ours . . . she's a master I might say 
the master or is mistress correct? of her profession: her 
profession being, being a woman. We have been most 
intimate and begad Henry never in all my life did I ever 
meet one who could hold such a divine divan or bediquette 
forgive my punning. She's caused me more good health 
than any other single woman I have known. She had a 
clientele. She never hid the fact. She is often at the palace: 
you must have seen her. 

"She received me yesterday in liquid clothes, subtle 
lighting a soft display of cerise and rose yellow candle- 
labras a spotless room, severe except that every single 
thing in it was fascinatingly comfortable, fascinatingly 
aromatic, fascinatingly coloured and selected, a few but 
the gods' best chocolates and liqueurs ... I can't tell you 
how it impressed me! It did of course spell seduction 
but not a touch of grossness with it such as only queens 
and majesties and Venuses and strange famed wonders of 
the past and dreaming might offer. It was not obvious 
... it could have been a conference chamber: yet to me, 
who have had my mind, especially with her, attuned to 
that, I fear it spelt the most refined and subtle of seductions 



history has framed. I remember how spotless everything 
was: as if no one had sat there. The cushions twenty 
maybe, but not gaudy or obvious seemed as it were 
untouched. I tell you Chandos, I was impressed; deeply. 

"She was friendly in her throaty voice . . . how long 
and tapered her hands are, and always cold like ice they 
are though she says she never feels the cold. She chaffed 
me for my lateness: was hospitable, asked me to partake 
of everything: listened to my long perambulations about 
the fascinating colours of our flat Norfolk . . . Then it 
worked on me that, lud, that was not the way the time 
should go: that she too might only be being polite, and 
might be wondering when, glory, I was going to get on 
with our greatest food. 

"Although Chandos, as a man I am forward, and know 
no inhibitions or backwardness, I nevertheless can never 
thrust myself where I do not feel I will be accepted or 
acceptable if I might be so conceited. 

"Never I swear to you across my heart has any set 
up in the world been more obvious than yesterday. She 
knew I was coming. She knew our only too common 
behaviour. I blessed her twenty thousand times silently 
for making all so delectable ... for the preparation, do 
you understand me?" 

"Yes, yes, I understand you," Chandos was saying, 
picking up a piece of grass and eating it. 

"It was not dark, but the windows were already mostly 
shaded. The candles burnt with red and yellow shields. 
Am I boring you?" 

"No, no. Please continue." 

"Why not say it?: I felt Chandos I had entered heaven. 
Her liquid gown I can never forget. I was flooded out 
inside. I was drunk and drugged, but not with wine, and all 
my thinking and my speaking were drowned . , . 

"I saw her breasts, peaches made of ice, springy like 
tennis balls and shaped as cupping-glasses ... 

"I don't know how long I was there. Half-ati-hour, 



three hours . . * It seemed to me I had talked the sun to 
shadow ... It seemed to me that I, Jeremy Stanton, was 
not fulfilling what either of our systems screamed for, and 
she bless&d one had so led up to ... I don't know how 
long passed, and I don't know exactly what happened, 
and I won't bore you with it Chandos ... I stood up. 
Clumsily, perhaps, but actually I thought it a particularly 
opportune moment: I kissed her: on her neck: and then 
made as if to kiss her head. 

"She made the gesture which every pkgue-on't woman 
in our whole world makes, except some gypsies, she made 
as if to resist me, as if not to want it. I hovered over her a 
second, a minute, I don't know how long, I thought 
"All this preparation, all this "asking" and still they have 
to pretend they do not want it. Ermilia wouldn't!' There 
was a catch in my system. A halt. Want this creature as I 
might, I could go out and go out cleaner without fulfil 
ment. Of all the women in the world I know one, just 
one Henry, who would make no form of pretence at all. 
Ermilia. She would want or not want. But she wouldn't 
pretend one and act another. I felt halted. I know women 
are nearly all like that: I know I have forced it quickly 
beyond that point before: but . . . yesterday a halt was called. 
Why can't they be honest, why can't they be direct about 
it all? 

"My Hanoverian would have made me a mine of health 
yesterday. I had been yearning for a body like that during 
all my tour round Norfolk. 

"I stood above her. I looked down at her. The room 
screamed. My mind called my body halt. I picked up my 
hat. And left." 
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The two friends had turned and gone back on 
their tracks till they met their coaches. 
"Hallo Riley," called Stanton as they neared 
the two coachmen walking together by the 
coaches. "Gad, my coach picked up so much mud going 
through the Hendon rivers it looks more like a manure 
cart coming up the path/' 

"And mine looks like a hearse, I thought, coming up at 
that horrible pace," said the Duke. 

"Eh?" said the second coachman. 

"He's hard of hearing," said Jeremy to Riley. "You 
had better shout and tell him what we said." 

"Them says," bawled Riley down the other's ear, "thems 
looks like an 'unny wagon and the bone-yard express what 
we's leading darn." 

"Ask him, while everybody seems on the subject," said 
the Duke to Riley, "what he thinks about women." 

The four had stopped a minute. 

"Thems wans t' know," bawled Riley> " 'ow yer likes 
the lidies?" 

"Don' 'old wi' 'em," said the other gravely. "Never 
'ave an' never will. I 'olds that when Adam gave up a rib 
an* begot Eve 'e committed a serious mistake. We'd be 
better off with our rib back. Narrow a one looked arrow 
a bride fer me. Them's a quarrelling, scandalising, acid- 
tongued, mean and silly people, what on'y does 'arm, an' 
we'd be a *appy worP except fer that slip up of Adam's." 

"That would hardly do for you would it?" asked Jeremy 
of Riley. 

"Nah. That would n' do fer me, Your Grice," said 
Riley. "Not that I 'olds wF 'em all of 'em, least. There's 
that there Doris what fancies 'erself, what lives 'ere wF 
chests as flat as a board an' no more fish-pond than what I 
'ave. But yer can't do without 'em. If I 'aven't 'ad my 
oats I'm no good. If I looks un'appy or not proper lively, 
it spells I ain't 'ad my oats: an' it's the same wF all folks I ses. 
Yer've got to 'ave it t' keep 'igh." 



"Why don't you marry Riley?" asked the Duke. "You 
could have your oats regularly then as often as you liked.'* 

"Don't 'old wi* it, yer Grice, an' never did. That there 
'arrison an* I often tawks abart it. Don't do it 'e ses, I 
could chuck myself in the river 'e ses. An' I ain't 'olding 
yer back, ses our Agatha. I knows yer ain't ses 'e but think 
of the disgrace of a susieside. You comes an' push me Aggie 
an' I'll go 'e ses. So 'e goes an' stands by the brink an' she 
tears up, an' 'e dodges an' in she goes splosh! just like that." 
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The two friends again set off in advance walking 
up the yellow avenue to Canons, and again the 
carriages brought up a solemn procession behind. 
The Duke was in a doodling mood. He picked 
up a long branch and played lightly with it on the ground 
in front of him as he walked. His calm seemed full of 
mouths from out of which anything might erupt at any 
minute. It was a calm heavy with not-calm. 

"You remember I had a little matter on my mind/* he 
ventured. 

"Yes, yes!" said Stanton. 

The Duke emitted a long breath; a little whistle; he 
raised his eye-brows; sighed; even a tear started to an 
eye ... 

"I would be a swine to say a word against my fine 
Hanoverian friend . . . 

"You know Stanton, I like peace. It's very easy to have 
that with Anne . . . 

"There were one or two things . . . there seems no harm 
in saying them . . . they're not really against the Marquesa 
. . . they're like facts, like that her eyes are pale green is a 
fact . . ." 

"My love's eyes were pale green . . ." said Stanton. 

"Yes." Said the Duke. "I will tell you Stanton ... No 
I will tell you something else . . . 

"You see this all began so easily . . . but it was not easy 
... I titillated my poor self till the titillations all but won 
... I wanted it out for good and all. I thought my desires 
for the Marquesa bad considering I was a finely married 
man: then I thought, how very powerful badness is; then 
I thought perhaps it seems powerful because I want it so 
much more than I will own, and power's the only way of 
getting me to it; then I realised, like hell, I wanted to be 
with the Marquesa. But then it was suddenly reduced to 
that absurdity: pros versus cons. 

"Now I think I do the Marquesa no injustice if I tell 
you this: although my Marquesa is master of her craft, it 
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is a craft, and she plays it so. I know that she has been three 
different women with three different men. Very skilled I'm 
sure to adjust her subtleties. Anne though is just Anne. 
The Court, our home and the stables, all know just the same 
Anne. You said Rembrandt had painted one portrait so 
cleverly that the painting is lost. Being yourself is so 
clever that the cleverness is lost. If I had gone with the 
Marquesa I would have fitted in with one of her games 
... the best Fm sure . . . but I got a touch of the wand that 
touched you yesterday: why games? Let's have it straight 
and let's get on with the laughter. 

"Edgworth Bess once told Anne that it's all catch and 
nets. I'm afraid that's true. The Marquesa puts out her 
nets and catches: and Anne, in spite of might wanting to 
refute it herself, does too. She's sure she'd catch the King 
and Queen if only she could meet them ... as of course she 
would. But hers is a love and a build net. There's nothing 
. . . Fm sure I do the Marquesa no injustice to say so ... 
nothing building about the Marquesa's net. Anne catches 
you, then nourishes you, and builds something up inside 
you. The Marquesa? ... I don't know . . . but she doesn't 
build. 

"I do do my Marquesa grave injustice if I paint any ill 
of her . . . women and men too do, after all, often play 
their roles according to the game of those they play with, 
and though Circe turned men into swine, she was a woman 
to Ulysses. But I will say, in this odd fever which has been 
on me, I went up to a precipice and the path was undreamt 
of easy. A small precipice perhaps; yet to me a steep one: 
merely that in the consummation of a lust I would have 
taken a jump which I knew so well was not the best jump 
for myself. If I had fallen I, for one, would not have 
decried myself, though heavy I would have been ... for I 
have learned this: in our private lives precipices are all 
round us, in drink, gaming, sexual, fanatical causes, poli 
tical, financial, eroticism, perversions ... I had always 
thought myself a strong man with a fortress of resistance, 
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yet even so the path was woefully easy* We are frail and 
all such paths are easy and it is easy to slip at the precipice 
. . . evil becomes a vice when the will has gone over from 
ourselves to the evil itself . . . and from a vice there is 
scarce a road back it's like jumping up a precipice to 
get out of it. I hope for the rest of my days I will decry 
no man: except perhaps those who reek their evil under a 
sanctimonious garb as our old relative the frozen Ayles- 
bury . . . fifteen thousand pounds paid over to my father 
that I should wed his daughter, and he turned round and 
called Anne a whore for marrying me . . . 

"Stanton, I am a muddle headed old coot. I talk 
rubbish because it is difficult really to see things as they 
should be seen. But I have tried to be sincere. I don't 
know how much of the true facts I can really see full truly. 
They say the more lives a man leads the more he will have 
to die. Then I died one yesterday. 

"But nowl Now I will tell you why I am here this 
morning and not in the beauteous, becreamed arms of my 
fascinating Hanoverian Marquesa . . ." 

"Yes Chandos? You haven't told me yet? . . ." 

"Oh that I haven't! I don't care the tiniest toot if you 
believe this. Certainly none of our lecherous friends would: 
and who of our friends is not lecherous? But it's true for 
all that." 

The Duke had turned the corner in his mood. He was 
brightening; the sun was appearing in his face. He threw 
his stick away; stuck his hands deep into his pockets, his 
eyes caught a deep wry twinkle. He said: 

"Stanton. Correct me if I am wrong: have the Hanover 
ians any fun? What fun have the German races at all? 
Come now, tell me. Or Fll tell you: they don't know any 
thing about it. Larks and games and darts and smiles, 
runnings and frolicks . . . they don't know anything about 
it. Plots and schemes, and catches and nets, and laws, and 
restrictions . . . that, yes they know. Who makes the 
troubles in the world?" who makes the wars? I am serious 
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Stanton. It is the humourless people. It Is the crazed 
fanatics, the thin lipped, it is the puritanical, black, dismal, 
God fearing: tell me a humourous or droll people in the 
world who ever went abroad and conquered. The Irish? 
No. The gypsies? No. A lack of humour breeds ambition 
and fanaticism: God knows why. I hate the humourless 
people! Have you seen the fun in Anne? Not in these last 
months, because my shadow, part financial, part otherwise, 
has shadowed her too: but a year ago, eighteen months 
ago, you should have seen her ... no urchin, no clown, 
no King's fool has had that spirit. That I love in her. I 
love her all besides but if there's been a battle on and you 
would like to tell one contestant why she won, thafs why. 

"My Marquesa? I've told her jokes. I've sported. She 
doesn't know, just doesn't know, what I'm up to. She 
doesn't think I'm crazy. But it is foreign to her. 

"I can't walk round the next X years with someone I 
can't even wink at, without my wink hitting a brick wall 
and bouncing off killed. 

"Why all women are kittens or frolicsome sometimes. 
But not her. She's an army. A general. A schemer. A 
dragoon. Anything. But uniformed. A pox on it! 

"A joy a fun a joke a laugh! . . . 

"I worked this all out a thousand times. Always I 
decided enough of this black, enough austerity . . . There's 
nothing ill in my Marquesa unless you want it so, then, 
shall we say, she knows her evils and could give out lessons 
to Satan and his company . . . But she's not necessarily 
so: it depends whether her confederate is a Shallow 
or a Stanton," Stanton pricked up his ears at this but" the 
Duke stopped any questions and rushed on, "I believe you 
can make anything of my Marquesa: BUT you can't make 
her humorous. 

"Of all the human emotions and attractions I find it 
droll that one above all that most definitely turned all 
scales was fun. Fun is going to be my God for the re 
mainder of my days. Let's begin at Somerset. You, 
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Ermilia, Anne and I: and any children if we can get them. I 
want children. Ha. I feel merry again at last! You know 
Stanton some people have to search for happiness. I don't 
have to: I have it in me and always have had. The knave 
Fm always out and after as soon as he comes along is un- 
happiness. And this ends the longest bout with him I've 
had. But it's ringing and singing now! That was a long 
chrysalis that has been upon me. Hurray! Oh look, hang 
it! look Stanton, look there's a carriage coming down the 
way! That would be my Anna! Which way will she circuit 
the Basin? You take one bank; I'll take the other. Come, 
let's run it out. We'll take her both to Keynsham Stanton! 
To your Ermilia! If they'll both have us! The fan we'll 
have! A God: Fun. You to the right Stanton! I to the 
left: a ten pound bet against your giraffe strides! Agreed?" 

"Agreed!" 

"To Anna!" 

"To Anna!" 

And off they set. 

Stanton to the right 'Sink me! I could do with that ten 
pounds.' 

Chandos to the left. 'Ten pounds to buy my Anne a 
posy! I'll beat that sleeping gangleshanks!' 

Round the wide lake they chased. Stanton sure that 
with his legs he could beat the world. What earthly use 
were they to him otherwise? Chandos sure that as he had 
done at Eton he could outpace all earth again. 

Round and round. Half way now. And the six horse 
carriage coming down the drive. 

Round and round. Chandos a little short of breath. 
'Old age already?' Stanton more like an ostrich late for 
a party. 

Riley had organised some Olympics too: and the coaches 
had broken out at a gallop after each man. 

So they went. Two members of the House of Lords, 
A e unny wagon' and a hearse. All flat out. 

Round they went. 
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Anne's carriage was almost at the curve. 

Run it out Chandos! Run it out Daddy Long Legs! 
Panting, panting. Til beat that stalking spindleshank!' 
'Old Chandos thinks he's back at college. I say this is 
funny. Now's let's go quicker. 5 

And quicker Stanton went. But Chandos had always 
fancied Hs final sprinting. Round they came. Coming at 
each other now. One coach nearly toppling over. Riley's 
of course. He loved to go on two wheels instead of four. 
Anne's carriage was only a score of yards from the Basin 
now. 

"Anne!" from Chandos. 

"'Anne!" from Stanton. 

" A most extraordinary sight. Long coats flashing in the 
breezes. Coming nearer: at her. Very little in it. 

"Anna!" 

"Anne!" 

Not much breath left now. But a final spurt 'This is 
where I win/ said Chandos: 'Now/ said Stanton 'Here 
goes!' And step it out they did. Nothing like it. Oxford 
and Eton would have risen on their hind legs and cheered 
them both. And the House of Lords might have risen . . . 
Straight at the carriage. A few strides more. Damn it 
Stanton has done well! 

"My ten pounds!" bawled Jeremy. 

"Mine you blackguard!" 

And they were on the step of the coach together . . . one 
pace more . . . Yes! together! "I won." "I won." Each 
one won. 

"Anna!" 

"Anne!" 

Her head sprung up. She was inside. Chandos had been 
getting worried. Chandos was out of breath. 

"Henry! Why Jeremy! How wonderful! 1 ! Stopjosiah!" 
And Josiah stopped. 

"Anna!" said Henry collecting his breath. "I love you 
I love you I love you I love you!" 
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And Stanton jumped in: "And I have learnt something 
specially to say: 

" 'How lovely simple things must seem to you 

Who have such lovely eyes to see them through.' " 

Then both collapsed completely out of breath. 

"But Henry!! But Jeremy!!" 

But they were prostrate sitting on opposite steps praying 
that God might send them wind before they passed full 
out through lack of it. 

Then they both got up and said together: 

"We have come to chaperone you down to Keynsham." 

"And/* added Stanton., "Ermilia and I invite you for 
Christmas." 

"Christmas? but that's six months yet?" Anne's eyes 
were all sparkles and silver jewels. 

"Then they'll come to stay with us till Christmas," said 
the Duke. Then he rushed in again "Anne, I love you I 
love you I love you I love you." 

Then both men collapsed again. 



We are sorry to record that Riley toppled his coach 
over into the Basin, for however much he liked to run a 
four wheeled coach on two wheels, it wasn't possible to 
do it on one. He himself was quite unhurt. The Duke was 
delighted, and said it must stay there. Riley couldn't be 
said to be sorry. No one could possibly be sorry about 
anything. A tornado of fun had hit them. Even Stanton's 
coachman unexplainably danced a minuet. 

"Let's all go and have another breakfast," said Chandos. 
"Riley, my best friend, treat your fellow coachman like a 
King. Always remember Riley that everyone is a King. 
Let Canons give its last royal meal. To Canons!" 

And the two coaches rode up to a breakfast Solomon 
would have given up half his wives for ... if he ever got 
up for breakfast. 
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While Anne supervised more packing the Duke 
of Chandos said: 
"Stanton." 
"Yes Henry?" 

"Let's get two tragic happenings off my chest. Anne 
knows about them both." 
"Yes Henry?" 

"The first is ... that our very dear friend, Doctor 
Alexander Blackwell, is executed. Lord Newcastle gave me 
the dispatches." 

"No! Oh no! It's terrible! much too terrible!" 
"Here are the papers about it and here is a private letter 
which the Swedish papers wouldn't publish." 

Stanton read: Trom a Merchant in Stockholm. "Sir, 
in yours of the jth alt. by the Jean of London, you were 
pleased to express a Desire of being informed of the Case 
of Doctor Blackwell, which has made a great deal of Noise 
both here and all over Europe. 

* "I delay'd gratifying your curiosity expecting at that 
Time the Publick might have been let into the true Secret 
of that dark and extraordinary Transaction: But in this 
we are in some Measure disappointed; for either the nature 
of the Case itself will not permit it to be made publick, or 
the Policy of State requires that it should be kept a profound 
Secret from the Body of the People; and therefore this 
famous Trial has not (as is customary on like Occasions) 
been published by Authority . . . 

* "He was executed on Wednesday and was attended to 
the Pkce of Execution by the Minister Tolstadius: He 
seem'd no ways dejected, but behaved with great Calmness 
and Decency expressing neither any Symptoms of Des 
pondency or Despair at his approaching Fate, or any want 
of a just Sense of the great Debt he was about to pay, but 
behaved in every Respect as became a Man of Rational 
Courage and a Christian; He bowed to several of his 
Acquaintances as he passed along the Streets and when 
he came upon the Scaffold, after viewing the dreadful 
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Apparatus, he ask'd the Executioner if he was not the same 
Man who some Years ago had beheaded the Chief of the 
Dalecarian Peasants and the Generals, condemned by the 
Dyet, which Question being answer'd in the Affirmative, 
he desired him to do his Office alertly, and made him a 
Present. He then addressed himself to those about him 
. . . most of what he said however was drown'd by the loud 
beating of the drums . . . and he said, 'That he was a 
Stranger who came to seek his Bread in Sweden, where he 
had been received with Tenderness and Respect by all 
Ranks to whom he was known, that he loved and heartily 
wish'd well to the Nation in General, and died in Charity 
with all Mankind/ having delivered a paper to a Friend 
who stood nigh him, he kneePd down to the Block but 
upon the wrong Side of it, which the Executioner telling 
him of, he answered without the least Emotion, that as 
it was the first Experiment he ever made in that Way, it 
was not to be wondered at that he should need a little 
Instruction. Having pkced himself as directed, he prayed 
for some Minutes with great Calmness and Devotion, and 
having given the Sign to the Executioner, his Head was 
sever'd from his Body at one Blow. 

* "His death very much affected the Popukce present at 
the Execution, who looked upon him as a kind of Martyr 
to the Swedish Liberties. 

* "I have enclosed you* a Copy of the Paper mentioned 
above which is not allowed to be made publick here.' " 

Stanton sighed heavily; bit his lip; then read on: 

'Gentlemen Spectators, 

1 came into your Country as a Stranger, in order to earn an 
honest Livelihood in the Way of my Profession, as a Phy 
sician. For some Years that I have resided among you, I 
must acknowledge that I met with a Reception and En 
couragement beyond any poor Merit I can boast of, which 
in Gratitude has begot in me a real and sincere Affection 
for this Country and its inhabitants. 

'As I met with Civility from all Ranks, I could have no 
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particular Enmity towards any Person in the Kingdom. 
As my Profession was all I minded (except so far as I was 
happily instrumental in draining the Marshes of this King 
dom), I had no Ambition or Capacity for meddling in Court 
Affairs and consequently could have no Plot of Supplanting 
any of the Ministry. As I had never suffered by the Laws 
of Sweden, and as the Constitution nearly resembles that 
Form under which I have been educated, I could have no 
Bias upon me to seek a Change in the Constitution of this 
Country; where, whatever Form it might assume, I could 
enjoy no greater Liberty than I did before, nor could ever 
expect to be anything else but a Physician. 

'Yet it has been my Misfortune to come under a Suspicion 
of acting a Part inconsistant with my Character, Ability, or 
even such Principles as should direct me in the most 
Trifling as well as the most important Concerns of Life, 
for which I am now about to suffer; but, as I am a dying 
Man, and in those Circumstances where Falsehood is of the 
utmost bad Consequence and could avail me in nothing, 
I declare I never intended, plotted, or contrived any 
Alteration or Disturbance of the Swedish Constitution, nor 
never received any Encouragement whatever on that Head 
from any Power whatever, as has been falsely surmised. 

'I die in Charity with all Mankind and forgive from the 
bottom of my Heart all those who have injured, oppressed, 
or calumnated me in any Shape: 'And in the same manner 
expect forgiveness from all such whom I may in any ways 
have injured especially all those whom may be in any ways 
scandalis'd by the ignominious death which my Folly has 
brought me to, and that the reputation of the Innocent 
may not suffer upon my Account. 

'Alexander BlackwelL' 15 
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Mr. Riley took his guest for a farewell drink at 
the Chandos Arms before setting out for Keyn- 
sham. 

Someone had instituted a Complaints Book 
and put it under a notice which said: 'Chandos Arms. 
Drunk for a penny: dead drunk for tuppence: cellar and 
straw gratis.' In the Complaints Book Mr. Riley had 
written 'Mrs. Broomish was drunk last night/ Alongside 
this the enraged Mrs. Broomish had written C I mast beg 
Mr. Riley only to state the exact truth.' To which Mr. Riley 
had added 'Mrs. Broomish was sober this morning.' 

The Chandos Arms seemed remarkably crowded for the 
time of day. James Nagget said: 

"Come on Mr. Riley, tell 'em that one, the way you 
slept with the Great Duchess herself up at the House." 

"What, Duke Henry's wife?" asked another. 

"Well, his wife if you like. But ask old Riley here what 
he says. She's easy game for anyone ain't she now Mr. 
Riley?" 

"I hadvise you to take them words out of your mouth 
James Nagget," said Mr. Riley. 

"What!?" 

"All right then! I'll take them out my own way." 

And he knocked James Nagget to the ground. 

James Nagget's brother, standing behind, jumped in, 
and was likewise laid like a board on the ground. 

A brawl burst out. Mr. Riley, and the man who wanted 
his rib back, against the house. Mr. Riley and the ribless 
man won. At least they say so down at Keynsham. They 
broke bones, smashed faces, twisted spines, broke arms, 
what didn't the woman-lover and the woman-hater do? 
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"The other thing I should tell you," said the Duke 
of Chandos still sitting with Lord Stanton, "is 
that this week, the Estate and House of Canons, 
and all its precincts, was sold to a Mr. Hallet, a 
Cabinet Maker of Long Acre, London, for eleven thousand 
pounds at an auction." 

"Eleven thousand pounds? you are not serious Henry?" 

"Oh yes I am. It was auctioned, and that was the highest 
bid.' 5 

"But eleven thousand pounds! you are really serious?" 
asked the amazed Stanton. 

"Very!" said the Duke. "The Grounds are worth more. 
The Hall and stairway are worth more. The bedrooms 
are worth more. The salons and library are worth more. 
The precincts are worth more. But Mr. Hallet pockets the 
lot for eleven thousand pounds." 

There was a pause during which the Long Lord Jeremy 
gesticulated but said nothing. 

"I'm afraid that's not all," said Chandos quietly. 

"What, not something else surely?" 

"Much worse," added the Duke. 

"Whatever is it Henry?" 

"Mr. Hallet will pull the House of Canons down stone 
by stone, divide it into thirteen lots, sell twelve of them, 
and build a new house on this site with the thirteenth." 

"That's too much!" said Stanton rising to his full tower 
ing height. "That's vandalism. How can we stop it?" 

"Canons is his. He's bought it. He can do what he likes 
with it." 

"But . . .!" 

"Listen Jeremy, Mr. Hallet has not been idle since his 
purchase. Three of the porter's lodges are sold to a Colonel 
Lindsay, Mr. Aitken, and the North Lodge to Sir Hugh 
Dalrymple. The Hall staircase, the finest in England, the 
pillars of the entrance hall, a quantity of iron balustrading 
railings and marble or plaster ornament embossed or 
modelled with the letter C ... to ..." 



"Chesterfield?" 

"Yes." 

"The pirate." 

"He is telling London of his Canonical pillars. He is 
telling London too that c his new staircase will form such 
a scene as is not in England.' You have been out of London 
this week Stanton, else you would have heard how it is 
the rage 'To have something from Canon's.' Every little 
sprat and vulture is clamouring for a souvenir from the 
Chandos golden dung-heap. Why Hallet has already 
cleared fifty thousand pounds out of judicious re-sales. 
That, in a week! My cousin My Earl of Tylney has bought 
the Great Portico pillars for his new residence at Wanstead. 
I like Tylney: I am glad he will have them. The altar, 
pulpit, font and pews by Grinling Gibbons in our private 
Chapel were bought by a Mr. Freeman for the Fawley 
church in Buckinghamshire. Jordan and his son are at 
this very moment dismantling the organ for dispatch to 
the Trinity church at Gosport. The stained glass windows 
from the Chappel by Senior Franciscoe go to the Parish 
of Great Malvern. The iron railings out by Whitchurch are 
sold to New College, Oxford, and will divide the centre 
court from the garden. My father went there and later 
paid for the Garden Quadrangle to be built. He would 
be pleased. Other railings and iron palisadoes go to Durdans 
and to the church of St. John at Hampstead. The sculpture 
in lime and lancewood of "The Stoning of Stephen' goes 
to John Gore at Bush Hill Park, at Enfield. The stone 
statue of George II is to be erected in Golden Square, 
London, and the gilt statue of George I is to be erected 
with an official ceremony by the King in Leicester Square. 
The 'Chandos Arms' has bought a fireplace: the golden 
kmps which lit the Edgworth Avenue are to be stuck 
outside Day and Martins shop in Holborn. Of the 13 lots 
of the stone, Hallet has already sold one to Witley Court. 
As I told you Hallet will pull this mountain down stone 
by stone and build himself a thimble with one lot. 
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"Next year I will have to sell Totteridge, East Barnet 
and what remains of Kingsbury. I cancelled the sale of 
Cavendish Square and the six properties thereabout. We 
must keep a place in London somehow. 

"Pass me the coffee please. 

"Mr. Cock of the Great Piazza at Covent Garden auc 
tioned my pictures for me. A hundred and seventy-six 
of them. Rembrandts, Holbeins, Titians, Raphaels, Ver- 
oneses, Rubens, Poussins, Vandycks, Jordans, and many 
others. I kept the Michelangelos and have sent them down 
to Keynsham. I got hundreds for my pictures that should 
have brought me thousands. I suppose they are already 
sold again at a profit! 

"I have wearied you enough. Take more coffee for 
yourself. " 

A footman announced that Mr. Alexander Jacob wished 
to see the Duke. 

"Show him in/' 

"Mr. Alexander Jacob," explained the Duke quickly, "is 
some sort of a relative of mine, who, having made the grade 
and entering our aristocratic tree through marriage, has 
spent all his energies on the compilation of a simply massive 
Complete English Peerage: fired no doubt by a longing 
to see his name set among the elite. He wants advice on 
the publication of it. And since the most kind man wishes 
to dedicate his vast seven thousand pages to your humble 
servant I must at least be gracious to him in return." 
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The carriage was drawn up by the South Front 
now. Lord Jeremy's battered coach would 
follow with the trunks. 

Anne, Duchess of Chandos, Henry, Duke of 
Chandos and Lord Jeremy Stanton were leaving. The 
Duke asked to be excused. He walked the long length of 
the ashlar wall and turned the bend, and paced half way 
down on the west side, He thought no one was looking. 
He went up to the wall, closed his eyes and kissed it. He 
returned to the coach. He called "Is everything ready?" 

"Yes." 

"Then let's go. Riley, only amble down the drive: and 
let's go out by the Whitchurch gates if everyone agrees: 
then along by the hop fields and down by Edgworth." 

"Yus, yer Grace." 

Riley was ready. The three stood there. 

"I know," said Anne, "my darling Henry, how heavy 
you must be." 

Henry bit his lip. 

"It's a very fine building," he said. "We had better 

go." 

Six workmen passed carrying out the organ. On it was 
the Chandos Arms. In gold. And 'Maintien le droit.' 
They passed between the three standing there. 

"I don't say much," said Stanton, "but I hope you know 
how very much I feel for you both." 

"If we stay here another minute I'll be rushing inside 
and defending that building till I drop!" said Chandos, and 
moved towards the coach. 

"Henry," called Anne. 

"Yes Anne?" said the Duke, checking his walk. 

"I have a little piece of news for you." 

"What is it?" 

"I wanted to keep it till a particularly happy moment: 
but maybe now is a better moment for you to know." 

"What is it?" asked Chandos a little worried. She's not 
going to run away with Sandwich or someone, is she? 



"Here, poor Canons, is a big thing going to be a little 
thing/* Then she added, smiling, "How would you like to 
build a little thing a wee little thing into a very big 
thing?" 

"What? how d'you mean?" 

*Tm afraid there's going to be another Chandos Henry," 

"Oh no, oh no! Why that's perfect, marvellous, wonder 
ful! I say aren't we clever! Did you hear that Stanton? 
Riley! we're going to have a daughter!" 

"Really your Grace? I remember, my sister Agatha what 
'ad a baby . . ." 

But for once Riley wasn't listened to. 

"Another Anne! Another Anne!" cried the Duke. "Do 
you understand that Jeremy? That's a beginning for you 
for our family lives at Keynsham!" 

"I want another Henry," put in Anne. 

"You've got one! You've got one!" cried the Duke. 
"You don't know yet Anne, I'm another Henry. The 
clouds have gone. You'll see, you'll see. Quite a different 
fellow. But I must have a very little Anne: and a very 
big one too of course." And he kissed her. 

"My sister Agatha's child was born religious," insisted 
Riley; " 'cos every time 'arrison that's Aggie's 'usband 
went along to wallop ? im, 'e was sayin' 'is prayers. Then 
7 e got so big by the time 'e's ten, that every time Aggie 
went t y wallop 'im 'e puts Aggie out of the room." 

"Good for him Riley! But there's no walloping for our 
child!" cried Chandos, and then he said to the others, "I 
say, you know a terrible thing . . ." 

"What Henry?" 

"That's not only a fine building but I'm feeling I never 
really ever saw it before." 




The coach was ambling down the raised yellow- 
road to Whitchurch. 

"Henry," said Stanton "I think it's only right 
to warn you, that since you intend wooing Anne 
at Keynsham, and I, Ermilia . . . you didn't know Anne 
what we two have been plotting? . . . Henry you ought to 
be warned of a new young vicar that haunts our district. 
He's causing flutters and riots everywhere he goes. We'll 
have to watch our step Henry." 

Then after a pause he said: 

"Henry did you hear about your relative Lady Jane 
Brydges and Carnarvon?" 

"No, what about her?" 

"She's gone off iq, a runaway marriage with a captain 
in the Guards, a Mr. Lyons, and everyone's afraid of telling 
our Lady Carnarvon who doesn't yet know ..." 

"Hurrah for Jane! . . ." 

"Oh, and James the Duke of Hamilton, you heard about 
him?" asked Stanton. 

"No, what about the wild fellow?" 

"He went to an immense assembly at My Lord Chester 
field's and made violent love at one end of the room while 
playing at faro at the other. His cards were at three hundred 
pounds and I fear he was so engrossed with his heart and 
eyes he never watched his cards or the bank, and soon 
he had lost one thousand pounds." 

"Who was the beauty?" asked Chandos. 

"A Miss Elizabeth Gunnings, one of two famous sisters 
it seems. After two days of fantastic wooing," continued 
the Long Lord of Luxton, "he called for a Pastor, who 
refused to marry them without either ring or licence. James 
swore he'd call in the archbishop. They took a ring from 
the bed-curtains and went to Keith's. It was 12-30 after 
midnight and Keith slept, but called out that marrying 
six thousand a year in waking hours kept him well enough 
engaged without disturbing his sleeping hours, but tie 
excitable Duke might try his brother opposite. They did 
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so. And Keith's brother married them, and they hav.e tun 
away together no one knows where." 
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They were out by Whitchurch now. The Duke 
had got down from the coach to shut the gates 
himself. He put his hands upon them and stared 
up to the stone house at the end. 

Then he took his hands away. 

He climbed back to the coach and they drove past the 
church where two of the three were due to return: for all 
Chandos's lie buried there and would continue so. 

They would pass down by the hop fields up to Edg- 
worth, to Westminster, to London Town and Keynsham. 

"Let's show Anne London on the way." 

And they would drive so as to pass the busiest parts 
of London. Westminster Bridge was finished now. They 
must show her that again. 

Chandos leaned across to Stanton and whispering said: 
"I'm falHng in love!" 

"Extraordinary." 

"Most! to be married two years and to have considered 
oneself in love . . . then ... to fall in love with one's own 
wife." 

"Most extraordinary." 

Then Stanton whispered: "Tell her!" 

"Who, Anne?" 

"Yes, tell her . . ." 

"I can't . . ." 

"Take a big gulp! then try . . ." 

Then Chandos gulped and said, beginning quietly and 
then rushing: 

"I will love with a love that is more than a love . . . Anne! 

"Kiss me quickly: kiss me so 
That I can never, never know 
How swift the kisses come and go. 

We have not so long to live 
That we can lag behind and give 
Time for wasting. So forgive 



My hands that clasp your hips; 
Forgive the way a drunkard sips 
The drugged juices off your lips. 

Now! Kiss me quickly: kiss me so 
That I can never, never know 
How swift the kisses come and go." 
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They were out by Edgworth now. 

They had turned and taken the Watling Street 

to Tyburn. 

The Duke of Chandos could never be said to 
have had a voice: but he thought he had. The Earl of 
Luxton had many a quality to recommend him, but when 
singing was the order of the day, he tried, but only grunted, 
God gave Anne every grace except the ability to sing. 
Riley had known success in everything in life except in 
the putting together of two consecutive notes. Yet there 
they all went singing, like so many prima donnas from an 
opera house. Heads craned out from windows; slutten 
girls and grimy boys merrily sprang up behind and joined 
the loud and swaying coach on its happy road to Tyburn. 
No one knew the song they were singing, for the melody 
got left behind at Edgworth, but think of your favourite 
tune and certainly that was it, for it was everyone's favourite 
that they were as their carriage rumbled its way up to 
London. 

They argued as if fever had attacked them as to what 
they should show Anne on her journey out. She asked only 
that they would not miss Wells Cathedral. They would 
show her Westminster Bridge and Pickadilly Gardens, 
St. Paul's knee-deep in the roofs around it, and the Hyde 
Park roses; St. James Palace and the London Bridge that 
was still falling down. Could the boys come? "Yes!" And 
the girls come? "Yes!" And they all jumped around like 
little porpoises. "Listen," said Stanton to all of the children, 
"if you're ever in Somerset just ask for me, and we'll give 
you all parties and cherries for tea. Come for Christmas, 
come for the summer: just ask for Lady Ermilia or the 
Earl of Luxton, and we'll drive you round in a coach and 
six." And they bounced on the seats and bounced with 
Mr. Riley and laughed and sang and shouted their way. 
"Can you show us London and is it big?" "Huge it is: 
but all of you, all of you whose mothers are willing, jump 
up, ride on, and we'll show you London." 
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Anne said she'd quite forgotten, she'd promised the 
Pastor to call at Chelsea and take him to Marlborough. 

"Chelsea it is! But after London. We have promised 
the children and we have promised Anne. First the bridges, 
then the buildings, then to Chelsea for the Reverend 
Perkins." 

A roundelay and a life of loving, gay is the world on 
this bright sunny morning. 

They saw the bridges, they saw the buildings, they saw 
the arcades and the gardens of roses; they passed by the 
Palace and out by Sloane Turnpike, and rode down the 
highway to the hamlet of Chelsea. 

They picked up the Pastor, filled him with laughter, and 
sang out to the road to the west, 

All the birds marvelled and joined them in convoy. 

"Haiti!" 

The Bow Street Runners have made an arrest: some 
begrimed woman or other. 

"Why do you stop her and where do you take her?" 

"She's Jennifer Hopkins and wanted for stealing." 

"But it's . . .!" 

"It's . . .!" 

"It's . . .!" they all said together . . . 

"It's a poor weaver woman from off my estates," said 
the Duke to the Runners. "Please let her free I beg you 
extremely. My name's Duke of Chandos, a Prince of the 
Realm." 

"Yes your Grace . . ." 

"Yes your Grace ..." 

And they took golden guineas . . . and Bess Lyon was 
free! 

"Edgworth Bess!" "Mistress Lyon!" 

She would join them a short way then walk to her hiding, 
They could not take her exactly there, she trusted no one 
and never would. She glared at the Pastor with a livid 
hate and said she would sit on the seat with the coach 
man. 
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And the coach started off down the road to the west: 
gathering songs and laughter and joking. 

Pastor Perkins said "I think we're one short . * ." 
And Stanton said "No pictures of Sweden . . ." 



Anyone wanting a merry tale, a -summer of laughter, an 
autumn of friendship, a winter of fireside and a spring of 
listening to the early Hearings of a new born babe, should 
climb on that roof where country children are gathering, 
crowd on the boot, or hold the reins by Riley where Edg- 
worth Bess is making room for a nine year old monkey. 
"Come on ducks!" And the lass takes her place in the 
middle. 

If anyone wishes a taste of true company, if a vagrant 
man stands in need of a meal, or a lonely woman a peal of 
rich laughter, jump up and ride down to Keynsham. The 
whole globe is invited. 

Stanton is worried that the vicar may have won his 
Ermilia and he can't get to Somerset with speed enough. 

The Pastor has a rich voice and treats them all to a feast 
of real singing. 

The children prattle and laugh, chirrup and shout . . . 
with the spirit of children. 

It's an old world and a cold world and a far too often 
tired world; it's a large world and a drudge world and a 
blundering, lack-of-joy world, but if there's one whose 
reading this who would like a taste of the life we all should 
lead, the Chandos's, and the Stantons too, stretch out their 
arms across the bounds and will open the door for any to 
share the bounty, the love and the laughter that they will 
be having for years to come at Keynsham. Supposing 
Anne should open the door? Nothing this earth has made 
has ever equalled Anne. Joy riots in her ice clear eyes. 
Stanton might open the door. He will talk over fine wine 
till the stars close thek eyelids and sleep. Every three 
months or so he wanders away but he always comes back 
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again now rather soon. Ermilia might open it. Hers is 
the secret no one has wrested, how to make everyone feel 
someone, and as snug as a hearth-side dream. Chandos 
would only worry how he could make his hospitality 
richer . . . while worrying too, that every minute must 
equal sixty seconds worth of love for one he paid for . . . 
but can never pay back. Someone else might open the door. 
Little Anna Augusta, to be born at the turn of the year: 
the prize and the pride of them all. 

Go! 

Join them now up on the Berkshire roads: past Reading 
and Newbury and Marlborough. 

Go! 

For there may have been sun spots here and there in this 
moon bemused world, but there has rarely been a sun spot 
like the good talking, good eating, bright fireside, fine 
drinking, and the fellowship and loving which passed in 
the years to come among those two households. 

Go! 

They are up on the Berkshire roads now, a carriage 
bursting its sides out with gaiety. 



But this story was the Story of Canons and the curtain 
must fall down so. 

Canons stands. For one month more before the masons 
reach it to hack it down, carving by carving and stone by 
stone, with old James rising from his grave at Whitchurch to 
stalk around and in and out his masterpiece; for one month 
more, so brief the spell, for this building that should have 
stood one thousand years and will not stand thirty, its 
monuments to be scattered out into the squares of cities 
and to the palaces of kings, its pictures and its carvings to 
litter up the galleries and museums for future centuries to 
stare at, its limbs to be hacked off from its body to glorify 
the smaller mansions of the lesser rich, its iron gateways to 
Stand sentry on churches, colleges and palaces throughout 



all distant parts of England, the whole chopped up, hacked 
down and scattered: for one month more, in private jewelled 
splendour, till Mr. Hallet has packed up all his wares in 
Holborn, Canons, in stout dignity, stands sentinel, proud, 
alone, four square and throbbing to the world. 




NOTES 

page BOOK ONE 

1 ix Daniel Defoe visited Canons in 1724 and 1738 and 

wrote about his visits in "A Tour Thru* the Whole 
Island of Great Britain": out of which this In 
troduction is cut. 

2 62 Letters from St. John to the Duke of Chandos: 

Huntington Library Bulletin No. 8 by Mr. Collins 
Baker. 

3 70 Now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

4 133 Now in the archives of St. George's, Hanover 

Square, London. 

5 134 From the Orrery Memoirs Vol. II. 
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6 137 From the morning papers of that time and from 

Cobbett's State Trials Vol. XVIII. 

7 162 From the Orrery Papers P. 72. 

8 170 From the 'Memoirs of Philip Tnickncsse, late 

Lieutenant Governor of Landguard Point and un 
fortunately father to George Touchct, Baron 
Audley.' Volume II. 

9 184 Out of Leknd Manuscript Add. 6705 British Mu 

seum. 

10 187 From the Acts of Parliament 

11 195 Ariosti was never heard of again. 

12 198 This note-book of James Brydges still exists, 

13 210 Quoted verbatim from Speaker Onslow in "The 

History of My Time", by Bishop Burnet. 

14 221 Gentleman's Magazine 1747. 

15 268 From the London and Bath papers and from 

"Extracts and Letters from Sweden" No. 1056 
d 13 (5) in the British Museum. 
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